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Chapter | 


Reimagining the higher 
education student 


An introduction 


Rachel Brooks and Sarah O’Shea 


The value of exploring constructions of students 


Over the last 30 years, higher education systems across the world have 
massified and, as a result, the student body has become increasingly diverse. 
While there has been some important work that has highlighted how the 
heterogeneity of this population has affected the learner identities taken up 
by students (e.g. Reay et al., 2010) — often related closely to their social 
characteristics and institutional settings — we still know relatively little about 
how students themselves understand their identity as students, and how they 
are constructed by other social actors. Reimagining the Higher Education 
Student brings together research from an international group of scholars to 
assess critically and, in some cases, challenge pervasive understandings of 
students, including how they are imagined through dominant discourses and 
policies. With contributions from East Asia, Australia and Europe that span 
disciplines and fields, the book offers timely insights into the nature of the 
higher education student experience and provides a better understanding of 
what students may desire from their higher education participation. 

In this introductory chapter, we discuss some of the dominant construc- 
tions of students that have been addressed by recent scholarship. This over- 
view is, however, necessarily selective, and there are various other 
understandings of students that we have had to omit. We then briefly outline 
how the chapters in this book contribute to and extend this body of work. 


Dominant constructions of the higher education student 
Students as learners 


In much of the literature, within education and other cognate disciplines, it 
is often assumed that students are first and foremost learners. There is clearly 
a substantial amount of research devoted to enhancing the teaching and 
learning that takes place within higher education institutions, typically 
underpinned by the belief that this is the primary function of the sector. 
However, over recent years, some scholars have suggested that the place of 
learning has been usurped by other priorities and considerations, often linked 
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to broader debates about the marketisation of higher education in many 
parts of the world. Writing with respect to Europe, for example, Moutsios 
(2013) has contended that, as a result of reforms across the continent over 
the late 20th century and start of the 21st century, students have come to be 
understood as consumers rather than learners. Some researchers have sug- 
gested that a shift to more highly marketised systems, particularly those in 
which students pay fees, has had a direct impact on how the process of learn- 
ing is understood by both students and staff. Molesworth et al. (2009), 
examining developments in the UK, have argued that students have come to 
conceptualise learning in highly transactional terms — as a product to be 
bought, rather than a process that requires a considerable amount of effort 
on their part and that might, in places, be difficult and challenging. In such 
analyses, the previously dominant construction of student as learner is seen 
to have come under significant pressure through the reconfiguration of the 
higher education sector along market lines. 

Nevertheless, as we will discuss further below, other studies have shown 
how such arguments are not played out in all contexts. Some students may 
actively reject their construction as consumers or customers on the basis that 
it undermines their commitment to learning as a two-way process, requiring 
considerable responsibility on both sides (Tomlinson, 2017). Indeed, 
research conducted by Brooks and Abrahams (2020) across six European 
nations has indicated that ‘learner’ was central to the identities of many stu- 
dents in a wide variety of different national and institutional contexts. Their 
participants spoke, for example, of the ways in which they believed the aca- 
demic subjects they were studying had come to define them, and how they 
valued highly the more open-ended approach to learning that they had 
encountered within higher education, contrasting this with the less flexible 
and more prescribed approach they felt had been required at school. They 
also emphasised strongly the hard work that they had had to put in to their 
studies, seeing this often as closely allied to their learner identity. 


Students as consumers 


As we have already mentioned, over recent years, various scholars — as well as 
a range of social commentators — have asserted that students should be 
understood less as learners and more as consumers. Typically such arguments 
are advanced as part of a critique of the neo-liberalisation of the higher edu- 
cation sector. In countries such as Australia, the US and the UK, high fees 
are often seen to have inculcated more consumerist behaviour on the part of 
students and led to their clear positioning as consumers by both higher edu- 
cation institutions and policymakers. This has been brought into sharp relief 
in the UK by the government’s encouragement of students unhappy with 
their degree programme to seek redress through the Competition and 
Markets Authority — a governmental body that ensures that ‘consumers get 
a good deal when buying goods and services HE, and businesses operate 
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within the law’ (CMA, 2020, n.p.). In countries in which fees are either not 
payable by higher education students or have been kept at a low level (such 
as across much of mainland Europe), similar arguments about the emergence 
of new forms of student identity are nevertheless advanced, suggesting that 
the widespread introduction of principles of new public management (even 
if payment has not shifted to the individual) has had a similar effect of 
encouraging a broad range of higher education stakeholders to view students 
as consumers of an educational product (Kwiek, 2018; Moutsios, 2013). 

There is now, however, an emerging body of work that questions some of 
these assumptions and provides a more nuanced account of the impact of 
market mechanisms within higher education. Research conducted in the UK 
by Tomlinson (2017), for example, has shown that while some students have 
embraced a consumer identity that informs their approach to their studies, a 
considerable number of their peers actively reject this construction on the 
grounds that it fails to recognise the effort they themselves put into their 
learning and has the potential to undermine their relationships with lectur- 
ers. A third group of students in Tomlinson’s research held more ambivalent 
positions: they had internalised the discourse of student rights but still dis- 
tanced themselves from the position of the consumer. While they believed 
that they were increasingly important stakeholders, with considerable bar- 
gaining power, they also acknowledged that they had personal responsibility 
for their learning. Similarly, cross-national research has indicated that rela- 
tively few students readily identify as consumers. Brooks and Abrahams 
(2020), for example, contend that of the six nations in their research — 
Denmark, England, Germany, Ireland, Poland and Spain — it was only in 
Spain that students constructed themselves as consumers. Here, however, 
this was not an understanding that they embraced; rather, they believed that 
it had been foisted upon them by government policy and institutional prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that in numerous ways the Spanish 
higher education system is less marketised than that of many other countries 
in Europe (Lazetic, 2019). In seeking to explain the distinctiveness of the 
Spanish responses, Brooks and Abrahams (2020) maintain that the stage of 
marketisation is significant. There may, for example, be heightened sensitiv- 
ity and resistance to such ideas because they are relatively new and not yet 
firmly established in all parts of the higher education system. Moreover, the 
combination of relatively high fees payable by many Spanish students and 
widespread dissatisfaction with the quality of education received (evident in 
Spain but not elsewhere) may have caused more students to question the 
basis for fees (i.e. a consumerist system, in which higher education is under- 
stood, at least partially, as an individual good) than in nations where students 
are generally happy with the education they are receiving. Research has sug- 
gested that constructions may differ at the institutional level, too, with 
higher status and more financially secure universities better able to insulate 
themselves from the pressures of marketisation and thus protect their stu- 
dents from being positioned as consumers (Naidoo et al., 2011). 
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Students as citizens 


The construction of ‘student as consumer’ is often held in tension with 
that of ‘student as citizen’. While the former is typically associated with 
higher education systems that treat a degree as a private good and personal 
investment, the latter is more commonly linked to systems that emphasise 
the public value of a degree. When higher education is conceived of as a 
public good, then students are recognised for the contribution they make 
to societal development and progress, and the reinvigoration of a public 
sphere. Nixon (2011) argues that there are three ‘human goods’ of higher 
education linked to this public orientation: capability (acquiring the 
resources necessary to achieve various goals), reason (learning to take 
other people’s interests into account to resolve collective problems) and 
purposefulness (taking action, cognisant of the interests of oneself and 
others). Despite the increasing convergence of higher education systems 
around more marketised models (as discussed above) and the observed 
decline of the public good as both an idea and an ideal (ibid.), evidence 
suggests that some students continue to place importance on their role as 
citizens (O’Shea & Delahunty, 2018) and see a key purpose of higher edu- 
cation as preparing them to contribute to society, although this appears to 
be more marked in countries where higher education is publicly funded 
(Brooks et al., 2020b). 

Related to the construction of students as citizens is the understanding 
of them as significant political actors. In many societies, there is now an 
assumption that students should be politically active, driving social change 
and challenging enduring inequalities, and students are often criticised — 
by journalists, higher education staff and other interested parties — when 
they are perceived not to be acting in this way (Brooks et al., 2020a). 
Nevertheless, as Williams (2013) has argued, this conceptualisation of stu- 
dents as political actors became common only in the 1960s and is fre- 
quently based on a misreading of that particular period — a misreading that 
incorrectly assumed that a majority of students were involved in the US 
and European campus protests of the 1960s and early 1970s (Sukarieh & 
Tannock, 2015). Such contemporary constructions also tend to operate 
with a relatively narrow understanding of political engagement. While 
involvement in on-campus activities associated with formal politics tends 
to be limited, and students’ unions in a number of countries of the world 
have become less ‘activist’ in their orientation (e.g. Nissen & Hayward, 
2017; Rochford, 2014), students nevertheless have a relatively high level 
of political interest (Abrahams & Brooks, 2019; Brooks et al., 2020a) and 
graduates are more likely than others to be politically engaged in later life 
(Olcese et al., 2014). Moreover, comparative work in Australia, US and 
UK has shown that small student societies can play an important role in 
encouraging students to develop their political identity and emerge as 
‘student citizens’ (Loader et al., 2015). 
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Students as (current and future) workers 


Studies across the Anglophone Global North have indicated that, within 
national policy, students are frequently constructed as ‘future workers’, typi- 
cally as part of a broader discourse in which the primary purpose of higher 
education is increasingly presented as labour market preparation, and are 
assumed to be motivated primarily by employment-related concerns (e.g. 
Allen et al., 2013; Moore & Morton, 2017; Waters, 2009). Nevertheless, 
evidence suggests that such assumptions are not played out in uniform ways 
across all countries and that the extent to which students are constructed as 
‘future workers’ is often related to national models of higher education fund- 
ing. Indeed, Antonucci (2016) distinguishes between three main models 
and discourses. In what she calls the ‘social investment’ model, which typifies 
Anglo-Saxon countries such as England (and also Australia, New Zealand 
and US, although they were not covered by her research), students are con- 
structed by policymakers explicitly as investors in their future careers and, as 
such, are expected to make significant private contributions to their higher 
education fees and living costs. In contrast, in the ‘public responsibility’ 
model of higher education funding, which characterises the Nordic coun- 
tries, and the ‘minimal public intervention’ model prevalent in continental 
and southern Europe, the language of investment and the portrayal of stu- 
dents as workers-in-the-making are largely absent from public discourse and 
thus, perhaps, less likely to be taken up by students themselves and other 
social actors in these countries. 

Such national differences also play out with respect to the extent to which 
students are constructed as workers during their studies. There is now a large 
body of scholarship that has shown how, across the world, many full-time 
students engage in part-time work — to finance their studies and/or to help 
differentiate them from other graduates of mass higher education systems 
(Callender, 2008; Hall, 2010; Neill, 2015) — and that such work often has a 
negative impact on both academic performance and well-being (e.g. Beffy et 
al., 2009; Body et al., 2014; Callender, 2008). This research has also indi- 
cated however that such impacts are unequally distributed: students in coun- 
tries where there is less state support for higher education and/or who come 
from less privileged families are more likely than their peers to work during 
their studies (Antonucci, 2016; Darmody & Smyth; 2008; Moreau & 
Leathwood, 2006). There are also interesting differences between students 
in the extent to which they see themselves as a worker as opposed to a stu- 
dent. For example, within Europe, research that has asked students who have 
engaged in paid work during their studies whether they identify primarily as 
a student or worker has indicated that the percentage choosing the latter is 
much higher in some countries than others (Eurostudent, n.d.). For exam- 
ple, in Poland, 48.4 per cent of students claimed that they identified primar- 
ily as a worker, compared with 25 per cent in Ireland and only 9 per cent in 
Denmark (ibid.). It is likely that such differences can be explained with 
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reference to the societal value that is attached to having a higher education 
qualification. In Poland, for example, the apparent belief among the popula- 
tion at large that a degree has low labour market value (Kwiek, 2018) may 
encourage students to foreground their worker identity rather than that 
associated with their studies (see also Beerkens et al. (2011) who have made 
similar arguments with respect to Estonia). 


Students as socialites 


Finally, students have often been viewed — by others, if not often by them- 
selves — as socialites, ‘party animals’ or even hedonists, interested primarily in 
the social opportunities afforded by higher education. This particular con- 
struction tends to be stronger in nations with a dominant ‘residential’ model 
of higher education, in which it is common for students to leave their parental 
home in order to pursue their students and live in dedicated student accom- 
modation or shared private houses. Williams (2013) has argued that this par- 
ticular construction has a long history, dating back at least to the first half of 
the 20th century. However, some scholars have suggested it has taken on new 
significance in contemporary society, as some higher education institutions 
have chosen to stress their ‘party credentials’ as a means of differentiating 
themselves from their competitors and thus attracting students who prioritise 
social life over study. This is articulated well in Armstrong and Hamilton’s 
(2013) ethnography of a large state university in the US, entitled Paying for 
the Party. They identify various ‘pathways’ that students can take through the 
university but argue that it is the ‘party pathway’ which is dominant. It is, they 
suggest ‘the main artery through the university’, and the primary means of 
attracting ‘those whose dollars fuel the university’ (p. 21). By stressing the 
highly developed social life of the campus and the correspondingly modest 
academic demands, the university targets extremely affluent students with 
middling academic records. Armstrong and Hamilton explain: 


Building the social side of the party pathway involves creating big-time 
sports teams and facilities, as well as other ‘recreational’ aspects of stu- 
dent life (e.g. fitness and student centres). It means establishing ways of 
policing student revelry that protect life, property and reputation with- 
out putting too much of a damper on student socialising. Most centrally, 
it requires solving the puzzle of how to systematically, and in large-scale 
fashion, generate ‘fun’. 


(p. 15) 


They go on to argue that this institutional prioritisation of partying had a 
particularly negative impact on the students from less affluent backgrounds 
in their research. These young people typically did not have the resources to 
fund the kind of social life that was normalised in the university and yet often 
failed to fulfil their promise academically because of the relative lack of 
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support that was given to both learning and preparation for employment 
across the institution. 

Clearly, constructing (some) students in this way — as primarily interested 
in partying — will not be played out in all national or institutional contexts, 
particularly in countries where it is much more common for students to 
remain in their own home for higher education and/or study on a part-time 
basis. Nevertheless, research has suggested that students often believe that 
they are seen as hedonists by others (Brooks & Abrahams, 2020), and that 
policymakers in some nations — while not necessarily using the same lan- 
guage — have been explicit in their belief that students need to improve their 
commitment to their degree programmes by working both harder and faster 
(e.g. Brooks, 2019; Sarauw & Madsen, 2020; Ulriksen, 2020). 


The contribution of this book 


The following 14 chapters of this book articulate in important ways with the 
scholarship discussed in this introduction. For example, contributions engage 
with the construction of students as: learners (Chapters 2, 3, 7 and 9); con- 
sumers and customers (Chapters 2 and 4); citizens (Chapter 4); workers 
(Chapters 2, 4 and 8); and socially oriented (Chapters 2, 6 and 10) — bring- 
ing new perspectives to bear on the debates we have outlined above. The 
chapters also, however, consider other constructions — for example, the posi- 
tioning of students as: ‘preservers of culture’ (Chapter 4); ‘deserving’ 
(Chapter 5); ‘traditional’ or from ‘widening participation’ backgrounds 
(Chapters 5 and 6); a risk or ‘at risk’ (Chapter 10); family members (Chapter 
11); fragile (Chapter 12); and ‘international’ (Chapters 13 and 14). They 
also consider how constructions have altered over time (Chapter 4) and how 
specific generational lenses can inform how students are understood 
(Chapters 4 and 12). Moreover, by drawing on a wide range of different 
national contexts, they enable us to explore further the extent to which con- 
ceptualisations of students vary spatially — a theme we return to in the con- 
cluding chapter. 
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Chapter 2 


On becoming a university 
student 


Young people and the ‘illusio’ of higher 
education 


Sally Patfield, Jennifer Gore and Leanne Fray 


Introduction 


In Australia, the contemporary higher education landscape is characterised 
by two pervasive, but closely related, discourses. First, access to higher edu- 
cation is a significant commodity, with the economic importance of a univer- 
sity education for the individual strategically intertwined with the federal 
government’s own pecuniary ambitions for the nation (Commonwealth of 
Australia, 2016; Pitman, 2012). Second, universities provide a significant 
social justice apparatus, giving rise to the idea of a ‘fair chance for all’, 
whereby the spoils of a university education can supposedly be enjoyed by a 
more diverse range of Australians (Department of Employment, Education 
and Training, 1990). Together, these discourses foreground what Gale and 
Hodge (2014) call the new ‘higher education imaginary’, in which economic 
and social agendas coalesce as the government jostles for position in the 
global knowledge economy. Arguably, then, the macro-level role of universi- 
ties has shifted in recent decades, with higher education becoming ‘less 
about what students learn and more about what students are worth’ 
(Blackmore, 2003, p. 2). 

Against this backdrop, the dominant relationship of students to higher 
education has come to be constructed through a ‘customer’ or ‘consumer’ 
metaphor. That is, universities are now ‘business enterprises’ and students 
are informed and rational beings entering a ‘marketplace’ (Marginson, 2013; 
Pitman, 2016). The rise of this metaphor has been well-researched both in 
Australia (Baldwin & James, 2000; Onsman, 2008; Pitman, 2016) and in 
other countries where a similar view of university students has emerged 
(Naidoo, Shankar, & Veer, 2011; Saunders, 2015). Scholars largely attribute 
this phenomenon to the introduction of quasi-market mechanisms in higher 
education and particularly to the movement of governments towards neolib- 
eralism, taken here to mean the promotion of free markets, privatisation and 
competition (Connell, 2019). 

As a case in point, Australian market-based reforms to universities have 
included the following: the reintroduction of tuition fees; the uncapping 
of undergraduate places through the demand-driven funding system; the 
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establishment of a national body to regulate quality assurance; and the 
development of websites which allow prospective applicants to compare 
data from student satisfaction and graduate employment surveys. Inherent 
in these reforms is the ideology that universities must now answer to stu- 
dents, who not only have ‘consumer rights’ but can reward or penalise 
institutions at various points along the student life cycle (Naidoo et al., 
2011), from initially choosing where to attend to the views they express as 
alumni. 

Recently, however, this conceptualisation of university students as ‘cus- 
tomers’ of higher education has been called into question. Critics maintain 
that just because the field of higher education is now constructed as a mar- 
ketplace, students do not automatically behave in ways consistent with con- 
sumerism (Brooks, 2018a; Pitman, 2016). Indeed, little empirical evidence 
in Australia actually points to the truth of this metaphor, with one study 
finding university applicants are unsure about specific degrees and institu- 
tions (James, Baldwin, & McInnis, 1999), despite market reforms ostensibly 
giving prospective students more and better quality information to inform 
their decision-making. Other Australian scholars who claim university stu- 
dents think of themselves as customers do so often without widespread 
empirical evidence (Onsman, 2008; White, 2007). For example, in White’s 
(2007) study of undergraduate students at one Australian institution, all 
kinds of pedagogic behaviours, such as student laziness and questioning 
unfair grades, are characterised by the author as indicative of consumerist 
discourse, yet few students in the sample actually use the term ‘customer’ to 
describe their experience. 

This chapter engages with the ‘student-as-customer’ metaphor from a dif- 
ferent angle — with empirical evidence sourced from prospective university 
students; that is, young people enrolled in primary and secondary school 
who have not yet entered university. By turning our attention towards how 
the ‘university student’ is understood outside of the academy (Pitman, 
2016), we offer a fresh perspective to the hegemonic view, teasing out what 
becoming a university student actually means to young Australians as they 
form and articulate their aspirations for higher education. Given the inten- 
sity of consumerist discourse in the sector, we might expect young people to 
seek university because they merely want to ‘have a degree’ (Molesworth, 
Nixon, & Scullion, 2009), thus valuing economic success (Lolich, 2011) 
and seeing intellectual scholarship as a secondary pursuit (Gottschall & 
Saltmarsh, 2017). However, few Australian studies have examined how uni- 
versity students articulate their relationship to higher education (White, 
2007) and none that we are aware of have considered the views of the next 
generation of applicants — the very individuals the sector is hoping to attract. 
By shifting the focus to the outlooks and values of young Australians, our 
study makes a unique contribution to this limited body of research, challeng- 
ing common assumptions bound up in the idea of what it means to be a 
university student. 
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Forming an interest in the field: The ‘illusio’ 
of higher education 


In our study of young people, we draw on the Bourdieusian concept of illu- 
sio to help unpack what becoming a university student essentially means to 
them, well before the point of enrolment. I//usio is an oft-ignored compo- 
nent of Bourdieu’s oeuvre but has recently gained traction among educa- 
tional researchers and sociologists as a productive analytic lens in much the 
same way as his customary ‘thinking tools’ of habitus, capital and field. 
Indeed, there is growing agreement that 2/Jusio should be considered a core 
relational component of Bourdieu’s framework (Colley & Guéry, 2015; 
Threadgold, 2017). Accordingly, we tease out our use of the concept within 
the broader domain of Bourdieu’s work. 

Broadly speaking, we interpret 2//uszo as an individual’s interest in a specific 
field. With field understood as a spatial metaphor to elucidate a distinct arena 
of social action, such as the higher education sector, we understand i/lusio as 
one’s interest in the ‘game’ that takes place within, and in relation to, this 
field. Bourdieu often refers to everyday social practices as a ‘game’, drawing 
attention to underlying dimensions of power as individuals engage in a 
struggle for distinction. As such, if one has an z//usio, they are ‘caught up in 
and by the game’ (Bourdieu, 1998, p. 76); that is, they believe that the game 
is worth their time and energy, and therefore worth participating in or ‘play- 
ing’ (Bourdieu & Wacquant, 1992). What is at stake within the game is capi- 
tal — to conserve or accumulate symbolically legitimised economic, cultural 
and social resources. However, it is important to highlight here that this 
competition is far from a level playing field, as the volume and structure of 
one’s capital also acts as a form of currency — that is, ‘players’ come to the 
game from very different social positions, shaped by their habitus, or disposi- 
tions — while simultaneously, and perhaps paradoxically, the value of capital 
hinges on the very existence of the game. 

Conceptually, then, we see ¿ilusio as a fundamental component of the per- 
petuation of a field. Although fields are dynamic entities that change over 
time, it is ¿//usio that continues to reinforce the unquestioned shared beliefs of 
the game and, motivated by its practices, social actors can be seen as having a 
shared interest that it is something worthwhile (Bourdieu & Wacquant, 
1992). An important caveat here is that individuals do not have to agree with 
the overall game itself; rather, they only have to see it as sufficiently important 
to pursue and struggle over (Threadgold, 2017). This point is particularly 
relevant to the field of higher education where, on the one hand, a degree is 
almost a prerequisite for gaining access to a professional career, yet, on the 
other hand, it provides no guarantee of securing a job — even more so in the 
context of credential inflation (Brown, Power, Tholen, & Allouch, 2016). In 
this way, iusto is dialectically related to Bourdieu’s notion of indifference, 
which he uses to capture the way some social actors are ‘unmoved’ by the 
game (Bourdieu & Wacquant, 1992); such as those who do not accept — or 
even actively reject — the value placed on higher education. 
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Key to an understanding of é/usio is that different kinds of interest exist in 
relation to the same field. At the macro-level, there is the grand illusio of 
governments and institutions (Colley, 2012) — the ż¿/usio that social actors 
are urged or expected to adopt (Threadgold, 2017). In the field of Australian 
higher education, we see this as the coupling of personal and national invest- 
ment (that is, constructing university as both a private good and public 
good), and therefore a fundamentally economic interest. Arguably, in 
Bourdieu’s framework, all ‘games’ have a core economic grounding. 
However, individuals also develop their own i//usio in the same field, which 
‘ultimately have economic consequences, but are not always expressed in 
overt economic terms’ (Grenfell, 2014, p. 156). 

For young people, in particular, 2/Jusio is manifest in seeing university as a 
field worth aspiring to (Threadgold, 2019). For this reason, our analysis 
concentrates on young people who articulate a desire to go to university in 
the future. But, ¿Husto can be expressed in different ways depending on how 
and why they see higher education as desirable to them. Our concern, there- 
fore, is to understand the ways in which young people are ‘taken in by the 
game’, and the extent to which their outlooks and values align with the offi- 
cial rhetoric that has come to characterise university students as ‘customers’ 
or ‘consumers’. 


Research design 


In this chapter, we draw on data from a larger project (2012-2015) that 
examined the formation of educational and occupational aspirations among 
young people in the state of New South Wales (NSW), Australia. The project 
employed both quantitative (surveys) and qualitative (focus groups) meth- 
ods, sampling students enrolled in Years 3-12 (approximately aged 8-18 
years) at government schools, along with their parents/carers and teachers. 
Findings from the quantitative strand, which involved 6,492 students, have 
been reported in a number of publications (see, for example, Gore et al., 
2017). Here, we concentrate exclusively on the student focus group data, 
given our aim to explore the perspectives of young people in relation to 
higher education as a future educational trajectory. 

The focus group data are drawn from 30 schools in NSW. Two levels of 
sampling were employed in order to recruit young people from a diverse 
range of backgrounds. First, schools were recruited in partnership with the 
NSW Department of Education (DoE), taking into account geographic 
location (categorised as metropolitan or provincial, according to definitions 
provided by the Australian Curriculum, Assessment and Reporting Authority) 
and school-level socio-educational advantage (a numerical value publicly 
available on the MySchool website). Second, students at each school were 
purposively recruited using a sampling frame developed by the research 
team, which included within-strata variance by: (1) individual-level socio- 
economic status (SES), categorised as low, low-mid, mid-high and high SES 
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derived from parental education and occupation from school enrolment 
records; (2) prior academic achievement, based on data from a student’s 
most recent National Assessment Program — Literacy and Numeracy 
(NAPLAN) results, categorised as low achieving, mid achieving and high 
achieving; and (3) desired occupational aspirations, stated by students in the 
first wave of the survey. 

Overall, 553 students participated in focus groups, which were held at two 
time-points during the final three years of the study. Focus groups were held 
on school grounds during normal school hours. The discussions centred 
around the broad themes of schooling; educational and occupational aspira- 
tions; careers activities in school and perceptions of, and experiences with, 
university and vocational education. Of particular importance for the analysis 
presented in this chapter, the final theme included questions prompting 
young people to reflect on their understandings of higher education and 
university life. All focus groups were digitally audio-recorded, with record- 
ings transcribed verbatim and students allocated pseudonyms to protect 
anonymity. 

Narrowing our sample to those students who expressed interest during 
the focus groups in pursuing university (7 = 310), we looked for patterns in 
the way these young people talked about their aspirations for higher educa- 
tion, and thus the different forms of illusio evident in their talk. Coding of 
the data was undertaken by the lead author using the NVivo™ software pro- 
gram and discussed by all authors in an iterative process of refinement. First- 
level inductive coding was used to capture emergent nodes based on a careful 
reading of students’ talk, followed by a more theory-driven approach to 
analysis which was used to group nodes at higher levels of abstraction. Due 
to the semi-structured nature of the focus groups, not all students were 
asked the exact same probing questions about their university aspirations, 
limiting the depth of the data in some instances. 

In this chapter, we detail five broad forms of dlusio we characterised 
through our analysis: the work-oriented illusio; the scholastic illusio; the social 
illusio; the emancipatory illusio and the quixotic illusio. Our specific purpose 
here is to provide a rich description of each characterisation, as a means to 
juxtapose the aspirations of young Australians against the prevailing ‘stu- 
dent-as-customer’ metaphor. These characterisations are not discrete analyti- 
cal categories but, rather, overlap in complex ways given that multiple forms 
of illusio could be expressed by the same student. In light of the economic 
and social justice discourses that underpin the contemporary higher educa- 
tion imaginary, we note salient characteristics of the young people within 
each category; a brief summary of this information is provided in Table 2.1. 
Variables available for consideration were SES, prior academic achievement, 
Indigenous status, language background, gender and Year level (a proxy for 
age). However, as indicated in Table 2.1, no clear patterns were identified for 
any form of d//usio in relation to Indigenous status, language background or 
gender. 
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Table 2.1 Forms of illusio mapped to salient student characteristics 


Form of illusio Espoused by 
Work-oriented Mostly young people from higher SES backgrounds; 
illusio predominantly mid-high levels of academic achievement 
Scholastic illusio Young people from a range of SES backgrounds; 
predominantly mid-high levels of academic achievement 
Social illusio Mostly young people from lower socio-economic 


backgrounds; predominantly mid-high levels of 
academic achievement 


Emancipatory Young people from a wide range of socio-demographic 
illusio backgrounds (no clear patterns) 
Quixotic illusio Mostly young people enrolled in primary school and the 


early years of secondary school 


Work-oriented illusio 


The work-oriented illusio characterises the way young people position 
employment as the ultimate goal of higher education. Specifically, the stu- 
dents in this analytic category see university as an ‘investment’ in their 
career, drawing parallels with Brooks’ (2018a) description of university stu- 
dents as ‘future workers’. Consequently, we see this form of i//usio as being 
most closely aligned with consumerist discourse, as students’ talk largely 
centred on ‘having’ the object of a degree (Molesworth et al., 2009) rather 
than on what they thought it might be like to be æt university. As identified 
in Table 2.1, these young people are predominantly from higher SES back- 
grounds, with mid-high levels of academic achievement; a socio-demo- 
graphic that most closely aligns with the so-called ‘traditional’ university 
applicant (Burke, 2012). 

The young people in our study who embraced a work-oriented illusio saw 
higher education as almost being mandatory for employment: 


I would definitely go to uni because you can’t really get a job without 
a piece of paper. Most jobs require having a qualification so I would 
definitely go and get some sort of qualification in design or something. 

(Ashlee, Year 9, high SES, high achievement) 


Here, higher education has instrumental rather than intrinsic value, assisting 
students like Ashlee to achieve the desired goal ofa job. In particular, Ashlee’s 
focus on the labour market and explicit reference to a piece of paper reduces 
the whole experience of being a university student to the credential awarded 
at the very end, prioritising the outcome or ‘product’ of higher education. 
Such a view evokes Connell’s (2019) description of credentialism, wherein 
the qualification represents all that is seen as being valued in society, symbol- 
ising a person’s ability and worth. While at this point in time Ashlee may be 
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unsure of the specific degree she wants to pursue (design or something), 
higher education is a certainty in her life (definitely go to unt... definitely go), 
believing that an academic qualification is a tangible asset of great impor- 
tance to her future. 

The work-oriented illusio also shapes how young people see university rela- 
tive to other kinds of educational pathways. Luna’s choice to pursue univer- 
sity, for example, is fundamentally linked to what others think; that is, the 
professed value in society: 


Well I haven’t really thought about it, but I think I will go to university. 
I don’t know what Pll study but I think Pll go. Because, like, it just 
looks good. Like someone who’s like, ‘Oh, I just went to school and 
dropped out in Year 10’. And someone who’s like, ‘Oh, I finished uni- 
versity’. It’s like, who’s going to be hired? 

(Luna, Year 9, high SES, high achievement) 


Starkly, Luna positions university students as better than those who drop out 
of school, a colloquialism used to refer to leaving secondary school prior to 
graduation. In her opinion, university not only Zooks good but is a compara- 
tively superior pathway to take due to the competitive nature of the labour 
market. In this light, Luna’s use of the question who’s going to be hired? can 
be read as rhetorical, helping to make her point about the normative hierar- 
chy that exists in the education system (Burke, 2012). As such, higher educa- 
tion is conceived as a positional good (Marginson, 2011), a form of capital 
that confers advantage to those who possess a degree. While Luna may not 
feel that higher education is something that she has really thought about in 
any depth, it is certainly embodied as important for one’s social position, 
perhaps even more so for young people from relatively advantaged back- 
grounds who must maintain and even extend their position in society. 


Scholastic illusio 


The scholastic illusio represents a disposition towards higher education 
explicitly focused on learning. Brooks (2018b) describes such a view as a 
‘common sense’ understanding of the university student, particularly 
linked to the historical positioning of universities as sites of intellectual 
thought and enquiry. Although some scholars have argued that the mar- 
ketisation of higher education has led to students being disinclined to ‘be’ 
learners (Molesworth et al., 2009), we found quite the opposite among 
young people who embraced a scholastic illusio. Indeed, their focus is on 
the virtue of learning and personal fulfilment, with absolutely no reference 
in their talk of future employment. The young people in this analytic cat- 
egory predominantly have mid-high levels of academic achievement, but 
come from a range of SES backgrounds. 
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In many cases, young people with a scholastic illusio explicitly focused their 
attention on the pursuit of knowledge, underpinned by the mantra ‘learning 
for the sake of learning’: 


Pll definitely go to university, that’s the thing — the top of the list. And 
that’s the thing with university, since there’s so much that’s being offered 
to attract more students, it ticks all your interests. I especially have a lot 
of them since I adore history and geography, and all sorts of things that 
are not going to be focused on my career, but PI still do them anyway. 

(Hugo, Year 9, low-mid SES, mid achievement) 


A number of features stand out in Hugo’s account. First, the desire to learn 
about a specific subject or discipline is spoken of with great energy. No prac- 
tical justification is given; rather, Hugo unambiguously embraces the idea of 
studying subjects that he adores and that are definitely not required for 
employment. Elsewhere in the focus group Hugo indicates he wants to pur- 
sue a career in business — the epitome of consumerism — yet his heart is set 
on doing other subjects anyway. In this manner, higher education is about 
expanding knowledge and curiosity, not simply a product to be bought and 
consumed in order to get a job (Saltmarsh, 2011). Second, and relatedly, 
Hugo is essentially drawn towards a university trajectory by the wide array of 
options he will have the chance to study (7t ticks all your interests). Here, he 
alludes to the massification of higher education — so much being offered — 
clearly aware that the deliberate goal of universities is to attract more stu- 
dents. It is particularly noteworthy, therefore, that while massification is 
associated with the emergence of consumerist discourse (Pitman, 2016), 
young people like Hugo do not simply focus on the economic ‘game’ that 
has been fashioned around university. 

Young people in our study with a scholastic illusio also associated higher 
education with a sense of enjoyment, spurred on by their love of learning: 


I think that I would enjoy it, getting to learn new things. 
(Amanda, Year 6, high SES, mid achievement) 


I think it would be quite enjoyable and — because I always love learning 
new things because it just makes me feel good because then I’ve learnt 
something each day. 

(Maria, Year 6, high SES, mid achievement) 


The language used by Amanda and Maria emphasises the affective dimen- 
sions of the scholastic illusio. Being a university student is all about intrinsic 
value and positivity — love, enjoyment, and feeling good — emotions these stu- 
dents associate with acquiring new knowledge. Unlike the assumptions 
bound up in the ‘student-as-customer’ metaphor, there is no indication that 
they ‘tether’ education and economic participation (Saltmarsh, 2011), or 
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that they see learning as a commercial transaction (Naidoo et al., 2011). Itis 
perhaps surprising, then, that a scholastic illusio has often been disregarded in 
the ascendency of market rhetoric, such that higher education has been repo- 
sitioned as, above all, having economic exchange-value rather than any 
inherent worth (Biesta, 2007). 


Social illusio 


Closely aligned with the scholastic illusio is what we have termed the social 
illusio. While these students also make specific reference to the learning that 
takes place at university and do not associate learning with employment, 
their emphasis is on the social dimensions of learning (Christie, Tett, Cree, 
Hounsell, & McCune, 2008) rather than learning per se. In particular, uni- 
versity symbolises an opportunity to meet people who share similar interests 
and passions, as well as a desire to form new relationships. This analytic cat- 
egory mostly comprises young people from lower SES backgrounds who 
have mid-high levels of academic achievement. 

Here, students like Krystal and Levi who embrace a social illusio discuss 
the kinds of people they envision meeting at university: 


It’s going to be a lot of learning opportunities with like-minded people 
that are open-minded and aren’t just going to not care about their edu- 
cation. Like, they care and they want to do something, not be with 
people that don’t care and don’t want to do anything. Like, I want to go 
and meet people that are like-minded and open-minded. 

(Krystal, Year 6, low SES, mid achievement) 


[Yow’re with] people that actually want to learn. There’s none of those 
jerkoff kids that just will sit in the corner playing on their iPhones and 
that. 

(Levi, Year 7, low-mid SES, mid achievement) 


As they think about university, Krystal and Levi anticipate interacting with a 
cohort of peers who will be like-minded, receptive to different ideas (open- 
minded) and, above all, share the desire to learn. Consequently, the value of 
higher education is not attached to the credential (Connell, 2019) but is 
inherent in the experience of being at university. In their account, a stark 
binary is created between their imagined future as a university student and 
their current experience of formal schooling — a place where they feel stu- 
dents don’t want to do anything. Attending relatively disadvantaged schools 
in the same metropolitan area, both Krystal and Levi mobilise a language of 
negativity to characterise their peers as passive learners invested neither in 
their education nor in the same kind of ¿ilusio about university: they merely 
sit in the corner and don’t care. 
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For such students, becoming a university student subsequently revolves 
around forming relationships with new and ‘different’ kinds of people: 


It’s just being in a place, being in, like, a dorm with a lot of people who 
want to learn just like you. Here there’s a lot of people who I know 
don’t want to go. They’re probably going to drop out or something. 
But in university everyone wants to learn. And you meet really cool 
people; different people. So, yeah, I’m really excited for that aspect of 
university. 

(Suzette, Year 9, low SES, high achievement) 


Although notions of ‘cool’ can often be attached to consumer culture — such 
as what products to buy and where to hang out (Kenway & Hickey-Moody, 
2011) — Suzette equates coolness with learning. She even sees university stu- 
dents as the epitome of ‘cool’ because they have a strong disposition towards 
learning. Much like Krystal and Levi, a powerful contrast is drawn between 
her current circumstances and her desires for university life. While at Suzette’s 
school, a lot of people want to drop out, she expects that literally everyone at 
university will share her mentality and outlook about education, instilling a 
sense of excitement. In this light, what stands out here is Suzette’s reference 
to difference, foregrounding two important aspects of the social illusio. First, 
that university represents a platform for opening up a new realm of social 
capital for young people from relatively disadvantaged backgrounds. Second, 
that university is a significant period in life during which one can build a 
sense of belonging with others just like them. 


Emancipatory illusio 


The emancipatory illusio represents a hoped-for space of independence and 
freedom. Given that our research focuses on young people yet to enter uni- 
versity, it is not surprising that higher education is often viewed as a stepping 
stone to becoming — and being seen as — an adult, and being able to gain real 
maturity and responsibility. This form of i/usio provides a counterpoint to 
policy that constructs university students through notions of juvenility, as 
still children (Brooks, 2018a). Specifically, there is no sense here of young 
people still picturing themselves as children after becoming university stu- 
dents; on the contrary, they conveyed a strong belief that they will no longer 
be children. This analytic category comprises young people from a wide 
range of socio-demographic backgrounds, with no clear patterns in student 
characteristics being evident in our analysis. 

In speaking about their aspirations for university, young people who we 
characterise as having an emancipatory illusio often foregrounded the absence 
of parents and teachers: 
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I think it would be a really good experience. Like, living without your 

parents on site. And you would, like — there wouldn’t be people telling 
you what to do as much. 

(Liana, Year 7, high SES, high achievement, 

non-English speaking background) 


[Because] it’s different to school as in, like, from Year 7, 8, 9 and 10 
you’re pretty much babysitted [sic] at school. Then Year 11 and 12 it’s 
more self-directed. But then uni is all yourself. 

(Shian, Year 11, high SES, high achievement) 


As Liana and Shian think about their future selves at university, they imagine 
a world of greater control over their lives. Higher education becomes a prov- 
ing ground for adulthood — a significant transition from childhood — from 
dependence to independence (Christie, 2009). Liana not only thinks it will 
be good to be without her parents, but believes this change will lead to a 
greater capacity to make her own decisions. While Shian’s reference to being 
all by yourself could be interpreted as individualised self-sufficiency (Nixon, 
Scullion, & Hearn, 2018), we propose that her description signals a desire to 
move beyond the watchful eye of adults — no longer infantilised and babysat. 
While the final years of schooling provide structured opportunities to become 
more independent, it is the move into university which fuels the biggest leap 
to becoming oneself. 

In drawing comparisons between university life and formal schooling, the 
idea of emancipation also emerges strongly in many student accounts: 


It’s a more independent style of learning rather than sort of just having — 
it’s not as rigid a structure as school classes and things like that. It’s really 
up to you. You’re responsible for being at a lecture. You’re responsible 
for taking the notes and getting things in and sort of the lecturer is just 
there to give you the information and you can ask them questions or 
whatever but it’s really you’re responsible for your own learning and 
your own style of learning, which is nice. 

(Destiny, Year 11, low-mid SES, high achievement) 


Destiny’s repeated emphasis is on the level of responsibility one has as a uni- 
versity student — being accountable for turning up, taking notes, submitting 
assessments and, in fact, the whole learning process. In this way, she con- 
trasts the rigidity of schooling with the autonomy of university; no longer 
will she have the guidance ofa teacher or a fixed structure — instead, it’s really 
up to you. Destiny clearly recognises that participation in university will 
require new ways of learning (Christie et al., 2008), or what others have 
termed ‘lean and mean’ pedagogies wherein academics spend considerably 
less time with students than in formal schooling (Scanlon, Rowling, & 
Weber, 2007). However, she is not daunted by this prospect. Instead, it is a 
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feature of university life that attracts her, enabling her to figure out her own 
learning style for herself. 


Quixotic illusio 


Finally, the quixotic illusio captures an idealised version of university life. In 
talking about their aspirations for higher education, students focused their 
talk on the lifestyle university affords, often in ways that romanticise or even 
glorify the life of a university student. From the perspective of young people 
yet to enter higher education, this idealistic view can be seen as reflecting the 
normative student-subject historically associated with higher education 
(Burke, 2012), of a young, able-bodied person leaving the family nest to 
pursue university in a linear fashion (Christie, 2009), free of any kind of 
domestic responsibilities and financial constraints (Leathwood & O’Connell, 
2003). This analytic category mostly comprises students enrolled in primary 
school and the early years of secondary school. 

The young people in our study who held a quixotic illusio imagine their 
future selves at university in ways that symbolise youthfulness and 
dynamism: 


I have my headphones on, my MP3 in my pocket, have my laptop, have 
my bags, looking at the place, it’s big, everybody’s walking in. ...And 
then when I walk in the door I will see everybody going up the stairs, 
getting their room keys, going to their rooms, popping their bags down 
and, like, when I get into my room I have a roommate, setup all my stuff 
and get ready for my first class. And I’m happy to be in uni and I walk 
in with my MP3. 
(Vanessa, Year 5, mid-high SES, high achievement, 
non-English speaking background) 


Vanessa’s strikingly specific imagery epitomises what Gottschall and 
Saltmarsh (2017) refer to as ‘the good life’. In their work analysing the 
promotional videos of Australian universities, they found that student sub- 
jectivities are constructed through the privileging of a ‘leisure and pleasure’ 
lifestyle, rather than academic or intellectual pursuits. Such a perspective is 
tangible in Vanessa’s account: she walks around campus, well-equipped with 
the right technology — her MP3 player and laptop — surrounded by others 
who are active and busy just like her, all the while imbibing the excitement 
of moving into independent, on-campus accommodation. Collectively, 
these visions of ‘the good life’ constitute a whimsical dlusio of a youthful 
transition to university (Brooks, 2018b), forming a powerful affective con- 
nection between becoming a university student and the lure of happiness 
and excitement. 

Media and pop culture also feature strongly within the quixotic illusio, 
projecting idealised notions of university life in a more fantastical way: 
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It’s like in this movie “Transformers Number 2’ how he goes and has a 
roommate and you study a lot in halls and stuff. Yeah. It looks pretty 
cool in that. 

(Jace, Year 7, mid-high SES, low achievement) 


In this movie that I saw it was kind of about university and how they will 
actually teach you how to drive a car... [And] in ‘Monsters University’ 
some people have rooms in the university and some people stay out at 
night and get jobs or go to football. 

(Theodore, Year 5, low SES, low achievement, Indigenous) 


Like Vanessa, Jace and Theodore construct university life in terms of cool- 
ness and vitality. While studying and teaching are briefly hinted at, it is the 
archetype that movies like “Transformers 2’ and ‘Monsters University’ proj- 
ect which shape Jace’s and Theodore’s imaginings of their own educational 
futures. Normative representations of youth feature in both accounts: living 
on-campus, learning to drive, partying, fitting in paid work and watching 
sports games, thus shaping a fantasy image of the university student 
(Leathwood & O’Connell, 2003). Although a somewhat fictitious under- 
standing — even inspired by a movie where monsters, rather than humans, go 
to university — the quixotic illusio should be taken seriously as a compelling 
force moulding young people’s thoughts about university. 


Conclusion 


In the current moment, the ‘student-as-customer’ metaphor has come to 
characterise a multitude of pedagogic behaviours and experiences relative to 
the contemporary, marketised university. This study joins an emerging body 
of research that challenges this totalising view (Brooks, 2018a; Saunders, 
2015; Tomlinson, 2017), disrupting widely held perceptions that university 
students adopt consumerist-style behaviours simply because the higher edu- 
cation sector is now considered a marketplace. By shifting the focus to young 
people who aspire to university, and exploring the multiplicity of ¿lusto they 
start to form in relation to this field, our study finds little empirical evidence 
to suggest that early interest in university — well before the point of entry — is 
articulated through a consumerist orientation. 

Using a Bourdieusian lens, we characterised five key ways that young peo- 
ple express their interest, or //usio, in higher education as a future educa- 
tional trajectory. Of these five, only one potentially aligns with market-based 
rhetoric: the work-oriented illusio. This illusio certainly has undertones of 
consumerist discourse, wherein higher education is essentially a ‘product’ or 
‘investment’ — even reduced to a credential — that one needs in the context 
of the current labour market. However, only rarely did the young people in 
our research explicitly mention the economic value of university, which argu- 
ably lies at the heart of consumerism. Unlike other studies which focus on 
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the experience of university students (Tomlinson, 2017) or interrogate pol- 
icy rhetoric (Brooks, 2018a), we found no underlying connotations of ‘buy- 
ing a degree’ in young people’s talk, or of universities merely being seen as 
service providers that must deliver ‘value for money’. 

Certainly, this absence may be explained by the age of our sample, a group 
of young people still enrolled in primary and secondary school. Indeed, their 
dispositions towards university are likely shaped by the fact that they are 
aspiring towards higher education and are yet to experience some of the 
concerns that confront university students. As such, an important caveat 
here is that their relationship to higher education might change as they move 
closer to the so-called ‘marketplace’; through applying to, and eventually 
entering, university. Nonetheless, it is here that our findings provide impor- 
tant insight into the enduring use of the ‘student-as-customer’ metaphor, 
illuminating the extent to which this ideology extends outside of the higher 
education sector. As Pitman (2016) succinctly explains, ‘in developed, dem- 
ocratic nation states, it is these wider perceptions that [can] influence public 
policy; more so than advocates within the sector itself? (p. 346). 

In this way, the other four forms of ilusio we have identified — scholastic, 
social, emancipatory, and quixotic — demonstrate a wide gamut of university 
aspirations that have largely been disregarded because of the ubiquitous 
nature of the ‘student-as-customer’? metaphor. The young people who 
embrace these forms of illusio desire to go to university for a multitude of 
reasons: to be a learner, form relationships with other learners, become an 
adult and even just to enjoy the imagined pleasures of university life. 
Collectively, these subjectivities signal a desire for an ‘experience’ rather than 
to merely have the ‘object’ of a degree (Molesworth et al., 2009), all of 
which are tied to different stakes in the practices of the field. Some scholars 
argue that a field subsumed by consumerist discourse will attract students 
with the same orientation (Molesworth et al., 2009). However, this is clearly 
not the case among these young people, who have begun to form their own 
beliefs that higher education is ‘worth the candle’, as Bourdieu and Wacquant 
(1992, p. 98) would say, although it is clearly worthwhile for different kinds 
of reasons. Consequently, these forms of ¿ilusio help to counter the view that 
marketisation has altered the nature of the rewards that social actors believe 
can be derived from higher education (Naidoo et al., 2011), revealing a 
powerful disconnect between the grand żllusio fashioned by government and 
the way young people articulate their own interest in the field. 

Despite university students now widely positioned as ‘consumers’ or ‘cus- 
tomers’, we argue, therefore, that this metaphor is vastly out of step with the 
way young people envisage their future selves in relation to higher education — 
particularly so for those from under-represented equity groups. In Australia, 
specifically, the macro-level discourse of higher education remains firmly 
grounded in a fundamentally economic ¢Jusio, even when the explicit objec- 
tive of higher education policy is motivated by concerns for social justice 
(Commonwealth of Australia, 2016; Department of Employment, Education 
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and Training, 1990). And yet, our analysis suggests that young people from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in particular are not taken in by this economic 
‘game’; they are much more likely to fall into the four analytic categories 
furthest removed from consumerist discourse. While previous research sug- 
gests that higher education can involve considerable economic risks for stu- 
dents from low SES backgrounds (Burke, 2012), it is noteworthy that we 
found that these young people are actually interested in the cultural and 
social capitals tied up in university study. Starkly, the work-oriented illusio is 
shaped primarily by a habitus aligned with that of the traditional university 
applicant — high SES and high achieving — the only characterisation of ilusio 
that has any signs of consumerism. Arguably, higher education represents a 
tool for social reproduction for those from relatively advantaged back- 
grounds, evident in the symbolic value placed on university in our findings. 

If higher education is to continue to appeal to young people — and espe- 
cially to a more diverse range of young people — policy must therefore take 
heed of other forms of ¢/usio that have been shrouded in the new ‘higher 
education imaginary’ (Gale & Hodge, 2014). In particular, if part of the aim 
of higher education policy is to genuinely attract a broader representation of 
students and alter the social composition of universities (Pitman, 2016), 
then the different kinds of aspirations we have identified should not be dis- 
missed as childish. Rather, we see this research as a timely reminder of what 
higher education can be, challenging the sector to think carefully about the 
future of universities and the narrow way students are constructed as ‘cus- 
tomers’ or ‘consumers’. Reframing this metaphor through the outlooks and 
values of young Australians — our next generation of potential applicants — 
provides a much-needed step in reimagining this outdated and over-used 
conceptualisation of the higher education student. 
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‘She’s like, “‘you’re a uni 
student now’”’ 


The influence of mother—daughter 
relationships on the constructions of 
learner identities of first-in-family girls 


Sarah McDonald 


Introduction 


Wider life trajectories, including educational journeys, are influenced by 
both social class and gender. Within Australia, the Review of Australian 
Higher Education (Bradley, Noonan, Nugent, & Scales, 2008) initiated by 
the Australian government has become the catalyst for federal aims to 
widen participation in higher education. According to the Bradley Review, 
there is a commitment in Australia to improve the educational outcomes of 
students who have a disability, who are Indigenous, female (in non-tradi- 
tional degrees), from non-English-speaking backgrounds, from rural areas 
or who are from low-socio-economic backgrounds to attend higher educa- 
tion. However, despite policies to widen participation in education for stu- 
dents from disadvantaged backgrounds, the take-up of university places for 
girls with low socio-economic status (SES)! remains below that of girls 
from other socio-economic cohorts in Australia (National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research, 2018). Research continues to illustrate the 
variety of barriers which impede efforts to widen participation. Social class 
is a contested term in Australia and is routinely misrecognised, and yet it is 
a determining factor in the lives of young Australians (Kenway, 2013). 
Working-class students may hold an attitude that university is not for them 
due to lacking knowledge of the ‘system’ (Archer & Yamashita, 2003; 
Reay, Crozier, & Clayton, 2009; Smith, 2011). O’Shea (2014), a leader in 
the study of first-in-family (FIF) experience in Australia, argues that FIF 
students often hold specific cultural ideals and understandings of the self 
which may not seem compatible with the cultural and learning environ- 
ments of universities. This chapter seeks to explore this phenomenon and 
make a contribution to working-class girlhood, intergenerational relation- 
ships and the FIF experience. 

Research on young women has emphasised the way they seek to position 
themselves as without the gendered barriers of the past (Baker, 2010; Harris, 
2010). Bowers-Brown (2019) has written about the ‘supergirl who is 
acutely aware of the ‘high’ aspirations expected for the upwardly socially 
mobile. In her more recent work on working-class girls’ aspirations, 
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Bowers-Brown (2019) suggests that the ‘expectation that all girls will 
embody supergirl aspirations misrecognises the differences in privilege that 
create an uneven platform to achieve this subjectivity and for many this may 
involve self-adaptation’ (p. 157). Researching in Australia, McLeod and 
Yates (2006) found that young Australian women feel a certain responsibility 
to succeed by comparing and contrasting their own experiences with that of 
their mothers. They assert that the ‘association of femininity with success 
destabilises understandings of the conventional successes expected to flow to 
men, but also raises questions about how young women will themselves 
negotiate the imperatives to be successful, to be their own person’ (p. 107). 
Keeping in mind both class and gender, what remains largely unexplored is 
the extent to which girls in Australia, who would be considered FIF, experi- 
ence education and futures differently from previous generations. Such an 
exploration involves consideration of significant changes regarding what 
higher education has come to be in Australia today as well as how the gen- 
dering of aspiration both advances and remains the same. 

Drawing on feminist scholarship (Skeggs, 1997, 2004; Reay, 2018b; 
McLeod & Yates, 2006; Walkerdine, Lucey, & Melody, 2001) regarding the 
lived experience of class, this chapter explores how two FIF young women 
incorporate the classed and gendered experiences of their mothers into their 
subjectivities as they transition from secondary school into their first year of 
university. The experiences of working-class girls, intergenerational relation- 
ships and aspirations have received limited attention in studies of widening 
participation; rather, dominant constructions of girls position them as the 
success story of a ‘feminised’ education system. An important factor in how 
FIF girls construct their learner identities in higher education is the mother- 
daughter relationship, specifically the mother’s unrealised aspirations which 
are placed upon their daughters. The chapter begins with a brief outline of 
working-class experiences of education with a focus on the Australian con- 
text. This is followed by a consideration of the importance of family as a site 
of meaning-making and fostering aspirations where the focus is on mother- 
hood, specifically working-class motherhood and education. The chapter 
then presents its theoretical tools before recounting the research methodol- 
ogy. Then the stories of two FIF young women, Chloe and Ella, are pre- 
sented. The aim of the comparative case study is to further an understanding 
of the mother—daughter relationship which contributes significantly to how 
both these young women make sense of their subjective and social position- 
ings as they become consumers of, and performers within, the future-focused 
space of universities. 


Working-class transitions to higher education 


When considering working-class families and education, research has tended 
to document the way working-class families are less able to create middle- 
class capital for young people to draw on in education settings. For instance, 
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Connell (2003) discusses how working-class parents are less likely to show 
active involvement in their children’s schooling, often due to a lack of famil- 
iarity with more recent curriculums. In terms of working-class transitions 
into higher education, the literature consistently highlights feelings of 
ambivalence, disorientation, marginalisation and shame (Reay, 2001; Sellar 
& Gale, 2011), where the educational experience is fraught with judgements 
and negative emotions for socially mobile students. A lack of economic 
resources means working-class students are more likely to engage in paid 
employment during their time at university (France & Roberts, 2017), while 
middle-class students often rely on family contributions in terms of financial 
help. These studies focus on how young people draw on middle-class capitals 
in order to experience success within middle-class educational structures. 
For example, it is suggested that working-class young people independently 
researching their post-secondary school options strongly rely on the aca- 
demic capital they have acquired in school, rather than on familial capital 
(Bowers-Brown, 2015; Smith, 2011). This can create a gap in the informa- 
tion and guidance received about pathways into university, where middle- 
class girls are more able to draw on multiple sources of capital in their 
decision-making (Bowers-Brown, 2015). Furthermore, working-class young 
people are less likely to consider elite universities when making choices about 
higher education institutions and, if they do enrol, can experience disloca- 
tion of ‘disquiet, ambivalence, insecurity and uncertainty’ (Reay et al., 2009, 
p. 1105). 

In Australia, the existence of social class is routinely denied and yet it 
remains a determining factor in people’s lives (Kenway, 2013). Youth studies 
in Australia have maintained a consistent focus on how young people negoti- 
ate social class (Pini & Previte, 2013; Threadgold & Nilan, 2009; Woodman 
& Wyn, 2015). Overall, these studies have sought to understand how social 
structures contribute to or reproduce particular patterns of outcomes. 
McLeod and Yates (2006) suggest that while young people in Australia do 
not think about themselves in terms of class, there remains a strong relation- 
ship between socio-economic status and long-term outcomes in terms of 
what people can obtain. Furthermore, research suggests young people do 
recognise social class in others as part of a continual process of internalising 
class within their subjectivities (McLeod & Yates, 2006). Additionally, 
Australia’s education system is socially stratified with a mix of government, 
catholic and independent schools, where ‘educational and social segregating 
undermine the educational performance of lower achievers and of socially 
disadvantaged students’ (Kenway, 2013, p. 289). Researching widening par- 
ticipation in Australia, Southgate et al. (2017) state that ‘Patterns of social 
mobility are linked to economic inequality as family background plays a big- 
ger role in determining adult outcomes than individual characteristics such 
as ability, talent and effort’ (p. 244). Class as a predictor of academic success 
plays out across multiple educational fields within Australia, including com- 
pulsory schooling and higher education. 
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Families, working-class motherhood and education 


In terms of the familial aspect of working-class transitions, Rondini (2016), 
in her work on FIF college students and their parents in the United States, 
highlights how working-class parents are active participants in the meaning- 
making which happens in connection to educational mobility. She speaks of 
the way in which parents of FIF students ‘constructed narratives regarding 
their children’s educational trajectories that served to lighten the burden of 
such injuries’ (Rondini, 2016, p. 101). Similarly, Gofen (2009) writes about 
how some working-class young people attribute their social mobility to their 
parents, suggesting that despite economic challenges, ‘the families of first- 
generation students are often a key resource rather than a constraint’ (Gofen, 
2009, p. 114). Gofen (2009) suggests that it is significant aspects of family 
life — attitudes towards education, interpersonal relationships and family val- 
ues — which create the necessary circumstances which lead towards higher 
education for working-class young people. 

In terms of motherhood in fostering aspirations, Cooper (2017) high- 
lights how middle-class mothers ‘gift’ their daughters opportunities in the 
way of the economic, cultural and social capital needed to be successful at 
university. The ‘gift’? of capital is in the form of the mothers ‘assertively 
engaging in material, financial and knowledge-based support’ (p. 337) where 
there is ‘an explicit and open belief that their behaviour is normative mother- 
ing support and practice in a competitive educational marketplace’ (p. 337). 
Middle-class mothers, drawing on their cultural capital, are becoming 
increasingly involved in ‘co-constructing’ the decisions and experiences of 
their daughters’ higher education (Cooper, 2017). In contrast, Reay (2004) 
notes the difficulties for some working-class mothers to ‘generate the same 
levels of academic confidence and enthusiasm among their children as their 
middle-class counterparts’ (p. 577). It has been argued that these difficulties 
may be due to the normalising of middle-class mothering practices (Reay, 
2004; Walkerdine et al., 2001). 

While research has documented the way that middle-class mothers work 
to reproduce privilege in their daughters (Cooper, 2017; Walkerdine et al., 
2001), Reay (2004) reports that mothers across classes are expected to take 
on the task of encouraging and motivating their children in terms of aca- 
demic progress. However, it is middle-class practices which often structure 
the working-class experience of education as much as individual working- 
class dispositions (Reay, 2018a), so that working-class experiences of transi- 
tions into middle-class education fields are relational and collective as 
opposed to individualised. In this way, the social and relational aspect of 
shaping and constructing working-class transitions includes not only family 
but also those within middle-class fields (Reay, 2018a). Examining mother- 
daughter relationships in Australia, McLeod (2015) argues that girls will 
often look to their mothers in terms of their aspirations or hopes for some- 
thing different. For the girls in McLeod’s research, they discuss staying on at 
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school in order to escape what they view as the ‘drudgery’ of their mothers’ 
lives which suggests that in some ways, ‘the daughters inherit some of their 
mothers’ own memories, taking traces of them into who they are and who 
they would like to become’ (p. 323). Young women today do not necessarily 
experience the same gendered limits that affected their mothers’ educational 
and employment experiences. Yet, for some working-class girls, their moth- 
ers’ experiences play a significant role in structuring their constructions of 
higher education futures. What remains largely unexplored is how girls in 
Australia today experience education and futures differently from previous 
generations. For girls who are the first-in-their-family to attend university, 
they have formed very different identities in comparison to their mothers, 
thus influencing their aspirations. 


Working-class feminine subjectivities 


The feminist scholarship used to inform this chapter is based on theories of 
feminine subjectivities and notions of the ‘supergirl’. Skeggs (1997) argues 
that gendered social discourses specify what is legitimate, where femininity is 
theorised as a process ‘through which women are gendered and become 
specific sorts of women’ (p. 98). Working-class femininities are juxtaposed 
against middle-class femininities in terms of what they are not, where the 
‘positioning, codification and valuing of women as “different” establishes 
limits on the amounts and forms of capital that are available and can be gen- 
erated from a particular position’ (Skeggs, 1997, p. 101). Renold and Allan 
(2006) suggest normative and idealised performances of gender — for exam- 
ple, those that are white, heterosexual and middle-class — rely on the exis- 
tence of non-normative gender performances in order to exist and hold 
power. In this way, they speak to the proposed powerlessness of working- 
class gendered performances within educational contexts. 

Stemming in part from various policies working to widen the participation 
of girls in the education system (Lingard & Douglas, 1999), girls and young 
women in contemporary westernised contexts are ‘frequently represented as 
the new success story, the bearers of academic excellence, the overachievers 
at school, and the beneficiaries of feminism who can have it all’ (McLeod & 
Yates, 2006, p. 106). The success of girls has been aligned with neoliberal 
notions of meritocracy which often ignore the nuances of girls’ experiences 
in terms of their academic achievements (Harris, 2010; McLeod & Yates, 
2006; Ringrose & Renold, 2012). Conceptions of the ‘successful girl’ are 
problematic because they privilege a form of femininity which is white, het- 
erosexual, female and middle-class (Archer, Halsall & Hollingworth, 2007). 
Furthermore, McLeod and Yates (2006) and Bowers-Brown (2019) criticise 
the girls’ success discourse for ignoring the way the different experiences and 
futures enjoyed by modern girls in the education system are not equally 
available to all girls. It is argued that high-achieving working-class girls may 
perform a middle-class ‘supergirl? femininity which they equate with 
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educational achievement (Allen, 2016; Bowers-Brown, 2019; Renold & 
Allan, 2006). Walkerdine et al. (2001) suggest that the identity work under- 
taken by many working-class young women - referred to as a ‘different and 
hybrid subjectivity’ (p. 142) — is imbued with anxieties about potential fail- 
ure. At the same time, working-class women contend with a ‘girl power’ 
narrative that ‘cruelly sets limits on any ambition, together with an education 
system that classifies them as fit for certain kinds of work depending on their 
academic capabilities’ (Walkerdine et al., 2001, p. 21). The way that work- 
ing-class women are positioned as ‘other’ against idealised middle-class gen- 
dered performances suggests the significance of a recognition of classed 
identities in the positioning and experience of educational institutions 
including that of secondary and higher education. 


Methodology 


The research project examined the experiences of 22 FIF girls from diverse 
schooling sectors in Adelaide, Australia, as they transitioned from secondary 
school into their first year of university. For the purposes of this chapter, FIF 
students are defined as those who do not have immediate family members 
who have attended university (O’Shea, May, Stone, & Delahunty, 2017; 
Southgate, Kelly, & Symonds, 2015). 

The participants were recruited through school-leaders, social media and 
in-school presentations during their final year of schooling. The majority of 
participants (7 = 18) live in the southern suburbs of Adelaide, Australia. 
13.5% of people living in this region have attended university, in comparison 
to the national average of 22% (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2016). Data 
collection took place through multiple one-on-one semi-structured inter- 
views. The first round of interviews took place in the weeks after the partici- 
pants graduated from high school, with subsequent interviews occurring 
during the first university year. Interviews took place at times negotiated 
with the young women and most often at their universities or community 
libraries. Interviews investigated participant relationships with their school 
and university sites and focused on how participants make meaning and 
negotiate gender relations in the context of these sites. The interviews were 
digitally recorded, transcribed and then coded using the NVivo computer- 
aided qualitative data analysis package. By constructing semi-structured 
interview protocols, analysis focused initially on themes which were decided 
on before interviews took place, along with an emergence of themes. Coding 
was primarily used as a way to ‘cluster’ data thematically so that sections of 
answers to specific questions could be read and understood within the larger 
cohort. At the same time, moving away from coded data and onto reading 
the interviews as narratives became important in building an overall picture 
of participant experiences (Denzin, 2013). 

During interviews and thematic analysis, the way that some participants 
positioned university and social mobility as meaningful against specific 
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classed and gendered experiences became evident. The two young women 
discussed here, Chloe and Ella, are illustrative of narratives which highlight 
a nuance within the successful but at times precarious natures of their univer- 
sity transition experiences. Reay (2018b) emphasises the importance of case 
studies for bringing ‘working-class young people’s narratives to life’ through 
devoting ‘time and reflexivity in order to develop in-depth case studies’ 
(p. 18). Chloe and Ella were specifically chosen for this chapter because they 
both grew up in low-income single-mother households, attended middle- 
class schools and incorporated their mothers’ experiences of education and 
work into narratives constructing their higher education futures. It is impor- 
tant to note that all discussion of the mothers within this chapter is from the 
perspective of their daughters, as the mothers were not interviewed. 


Findings 


Case Study | - Chloe 


I first met Chloe at her school in the same week she finished her final 
Year 12 exams. Chloe, a twin, described her mother as working long 
hours in her job at a funeral home. She spoke about having moved mul- 
tiple times during her high school years, depending on her mother’s 
romantic relationships, and how they had mostly lived in ‘really tiny 
and quite nasty’ rental properties close to public transport. Illustrating 
her experiences with class, Chloe recounted the excitement she and her 
sister felt when one boyfriend owned his own home, as it was the first 
time they had lived in what she described as a ‘massive house where we 
had our own rooms and everything’. Overall, Chloe’s descriptions of 
their housing situation suggested it was generally precarious, whereby 
at one point during her final school year, her mother was given two 
weeks to find new accommodation after a relationship with a boyfriend 
suddenly finished. 

Despite the precarious nature of housing, Chloe was able to con- 
sistently attend a government school in a middle-class area with an 
enforced school zone?. The school offered music scholarships to high- 
achieving students, which is how Chloe and her sister, who lived out 
of the zone, were able to enrol. Auditioning for a music scholarship 
resulted in an early pressure on Chloe to be successful in order for both 
her and her sister to attend Reed High School: 


I wasn’t in the zone for this high school, so the only way that I 
was going to get into the school was through the music program. 
So, I auditioned and I obviously got in, and that’s how my sister 
got in as well because there was still a sibling rule at that stage, but 
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if I didn’t get in through music, then I would have had to go to 
another high school. 


Bourdieu highlights middle-class strategising to reproduce class privi- 
lege; for families, this often takes the form of private school, tutors, 
buying houses within specific school zones, extra-curricular activities 
and choosing specific universities (Connell, 2003; Waters & Brooks, 
2010). Chloe successfully securing a position at Reed High School 
suggests a degree of strategising on the part of her mother since Chloe 
was only 12 when she auditioned. 

Chloe started working at 13, and at various points during her 
schooling, she held down two to three part-time jobs in the service 
sector. These forms of employment allowed her to purchase facets of a 
middle-class childhood. During Chloe’s high school years, she was able 
to buy her own cello, extra-curricular dance lessons as well as multiple 
inter-state and overseas school trips. 


I think I felt really lucky with what I’ve achieved, like I feel like I’ve 
made the most out of it, like that was always my goal, that I was 
going to come to high school and I was going to make the most 
out of everything. So, I went on the ski trip to Victoria, I’ve been 
to Scandinavia, I went to Sydney on a music trip. And I paid for 
them all myself. 

But I worked really hard to get the most out of all the opportu- 
nities I could, and I joined every possible group at the school. So, 
I think I’m successful, and I got really good grades mostly, except 
for the last part of the year, but they were still good grades, just 
not straight As. But I would definitely say my high school career’s 
been really successful. 


The language Chloe used to describe her high school years shows how 
she defined herself through the performance of the successful middle- 
class girl (Bowers-Brown, 2019), where her long hours of precarious 
service sector work provided her with the economic resources for such 
performances. Bathmaker et al. (2016) suggest that working-class 
childhoods developed around self-sufficiency may be common, where 
educationally successful students in particular ‘develop an orientation 
towards thinking outside of the family habitus’ (Bathmaker et al., 2016, 
p. 57). However, Chloe specifically positioned her independence as 
inculcated by her mother’s experiences and disposition: 


She said that she likes how independent that we are. She knows 
lots of other people that are our age and are still so reliant on being 
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at home and often I won’t talk to her for a few days and she’ll just 
call up and be like, ‘Hi, you wanna come home any time soon?’ 
(laughs) and I’m like, yeah, I will... but she likes the fact that, 
because that’s what she did when she was younger. 


Chloe also explained that her mother dreamed of going to univer- 
sity to study nursing but could not afford the time off work to study 
while supporting two daughters: ‘She never went to uni, so she’s 
never been able to get the job she really wants to ‘cos obviously she’s 
up against people that have uni degrees and stuff.’ This aligns with 
Hinton-Smith’s (2016) research showing how access to higher educa- 
tion can be imbued with risk for working-class single mothers manag- 
ing low economic capital and sole parenting. Furthermore, Reay et al. 
(2009) note that stoicism and resilience are commonly understood as 
working-class attributes, and we see how Chloe embodied the inde- 
pendence and resilience so valued by her mother. 

In terms of her transition beyond secondary school, Chloe was sur- 
prised to receive a very high ATAR (Australian Tertiary Admission 
Rank) and so changed her university trajectory from a Bachelor of 
Music to a Bachelor of Psychology with Honours. Chloe described her 
mother as supportive of her ability to make this difficult decision alone: 
‘My mum was supportive though, she was like, “Just do whatever you 
wanna do. Whatever will make you happy”*‘. There is evidence here of 
the way that working-class parents are less able to guide their children’s 
choices in higher education due to having less of a ‘feel for the game’ 
so that the process is a solitary one for working-class young people 
(Bathmaker et al., 2016). As a result, working-class students ‘develop 
skills of self-reliance and resilience that aid their progress through uni- 
versity’ (Bathmaker et al., 2016, p. 57). Certainly, while not offered 
specific guidance by her mother, the choice-making process imbued 
Chloe with confidence, bolstering her higher education identity: ‘I 
think that I see myself more as capable of making decisions, like I said, 
Pm in charge of my future and what I feel that I love.’ 

Furthermore, building on Rondini’s (2016) suggestion that some 
parents will construct their FIF children’s success as a redemption, 
when asked about her motivations for being at university, Chloe stated: 


Pm really glad Pm here. Like I feel like I’m really proud to be here 
in ways. Especially since my mum never got here either so it’s good 
that she’s sort of... it’s weird, she’s living it through me, hearing 
about all the stuff that I’m doing. 


Chloe extended the pride she felt in becoming a university student to 
include her mother; instead of viewing her success as something Chloe 
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was doing for her mother, she symbolically took her mother along with 
her. Limited experience with higher education meant Chloe’s mother 
was only able to offer implicit guidance (Reay et al., 2009). Yet, her 
experience with education and work was positioned as a powerful nar- 
rative by Chloe, who drew on it in constructing her subjectivity as an 
independent and resilient FIF student. 


Case Study 2 - Ella 


Ella had also been raised by a single mother, and she and her mother 
worked at different retail stores in the same local shopping centre. Ella 
spoke about how her mother had started an early childhood degree at 
a vocational education and training provider, which was put on hold 
when Ella was born, and never returned to. Similar to Chloe, Ella 
spoke of her mother as a positive influence in her life: 


Probably my mum [has influenced me the most] still even though 
she didn’t go on to doing further studies. She kind of put every- 
thing on hold when she had me. And then now — well, then hav- 
ing my sister as well. But I think how she still works and pays the 
bills and stuff like that and she still gives the best for me and my 
sister. So, you don’t — I guess, you don’t have to go — have a uni 
education to be successful, I guess. I feel like she wanted more of 
a family than to have a career. 


Unlike Chloe’s intensive self-investment in her skills as a musician, 
Ella spoke more casually regarding being part of her local netball team 
and going to football games with her mother. She enjoyed spending 
time with her friends in the local beachside towns in her area and in 
her spare time caught the train into the city to go ‘window-shopping’ 
because she never had much money. 

When I first spoke to Ella, she was planning to study teaching and 
disability studies at university. However, the ‘supergirl’ narrative was 
not evident when Ella discussed her plans. Instead, her commitment 
to university was precarious, and she mainly intended to go because it 
was what her mother wanted: ‘[My mother’s] reason is that she doesn’t 
want me just to work in a store like she does. She wants to me actually 
have, I guess, kind of a career. She says it’s my decision, but she would 
like me to go.’ Ella spoke multiple times through the initial interview 
about how important it was to her mother that Ella have a ‘career’ — a 
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lifestyle Ella compared on multiple occasions to the kind of work her 
mother did, aligning with gendered social discourses which legitimise 
social status (Skeggs, 1997). While both teaching or retail work may be 
understood as typically feminine employment, for Ella and her mother, 
there was a positioning of working-class and middle-class femininities 
in terms of what they are not — a middle-class ‘career’ or a working- 
class ‘job’ — and the forms of legitimised (cultural) and real (economic) 
capital available to them as a result (Skeggs, 1997). Furthermore, it 
appeared it was largely Ella’s mother, rather than Ella’s inner desires, 
which inspired her towards a ‘respectable career’. 

In terms of her aspirations, Ella found it difficult to imagine her- 
self as a university student though she could see herself working in 
retail like her mother, supporting Bowers-Brown’s suggestion that 
working-class young people’s ‘future choices may be limited to what 
appears probable if the options that are considered are determined 
by their familiarity’ (Bowers-Brown, 2019, p. 149). This identity was 
bolstered when she was offered a full-time salaried position in her 
retail job — a form of employment which can be difficult to access 
for young people. Furthermore, securing a place at university did 
not happen as easily as Ella had hoped. She had applied for a double 
degree in a Bachelor of Education and Bachelor of Disability but was 
disappointed to find that her ATAR was too low for admission by at 
least 20 points. However, Ella was relieved to be offered a place on a 
Pathways course *: 


SARAH: So, when you got your ATAR, at that point, were you worried 
about what was going to happen? 

ELLA: Um, a little bit because I did know the ATAR for the disability 
one was an 80, so I was like, oh no. But I kind of thought about it 
like if I have to do the extra pathways bit, it’s still getting me to 
where I want to go...then the main round, I got an email saying I 
got into that one, so yeah. 

SARAH: And so how did you feel at that point? 

ELLA: It was a kind of relief because, like leading up to it, I was like oh 
no, am I even going to get in? But it was kind of like a wave of 
relief over me when I got the email. 


As Ella made the decision to attend university, she incorporated into 
her sense of self the narrative of her mother’s experiences of not being 
able to finish her education and ‘have a career’, so that part of Ella’s 
subjectivity became made up of the experiences her mother missed out 
on. However, once Ella began university, her identity as a university 
student and motivations for attending began to change. 
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Um, well at the start, as I kind of said in the last interview, it was 
kind of mum that I was going to go to uni and stuff like that, but 
now that I’m there, I feel like I want to be there. Like, I see some 
of my friends now who aren’t doing anything good, just kind of 
sitting around, and I guess I’m being more proactive and actually 
doing something. 


Ella began to incorporate the future-oriented culture of the university 
into her subjectivity, where she began to position herself against those 
who did not go. By referring to her friends as not ‘doing anything 
good’, Ella constructed university as a ‘good,’ as a place where she 
could progress. There is a sense here of what Skeggs (2004) highlights 
as a need for working-class young women to dis-identify with a particu- 
lar social positioning or as Reay (2013) writes, of social mobility as ‘a 
wrenching process’ (p. 667). 


I think still with like my mum as well, she’s like, you’re a uni stu- 
dent now kind of thing. And I try to always like, I think my family’s 
kind of, has more pride in saying it. Like, I know when I went to 
Queensland and like my dad and my nanna would be with their 
friends and be like she’s a uni student now kind of thing, you know? 


While Ella had seriously considered going into retail work and could 
see herself enjoying that as a career, she was ultimately motivated to 
attend university by her mother. Although Ella began university with 
a degree of uncertainty, she did eventually come to feel a sense of 
belonging there. Throughout this period of transition in Ella’s life, 
her mother continued to ask about her university experiences and the 
homework she had, much as she had while Ella was in high school. 
Furthermore, Ella was particularly positive about her pathways course, 
speaking about how she felt it would better prepare for the rigour of 
the rest of her degree. 


Discussion 


While the discourse around successful girls remains pervasive and grounded 
in a notion of femininity which is largely white and middle-class, this chapter 
has focused on how two working-class young women experience the transi- 
tion into university in different ways. Part of the way they negotiate the 
demands of performing feminine identities is encapsulated in their relation- 
ship with their mothers and — more specifically — with their mothers’ unre- 
alised aspirations. 
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In terms of their classed identities, Chloe and Ella negotiate the period 
leading up to beginning university in differing ways. Chloe focusses strongly 
on the accrual of capital and, with an awareness of her mother’s stagnation, 
she is definitive about her goal to ‘make the most out of everything.’ For 
Chloe, making the most out of everything means consistently striving for 
and engaging in middle-class pursuits. Chloe incorporates her classed posi- 
tioning into her subjectivity, feeling a strong sense of pride and accomplish- 
ment in striving for and receiving the things she wants through independence, 
sheer determination and hard work — working-class values her mother 
expresses with particular pride (Reay et al., 2009). Chloe draws on these 
values to reimagine a different trajectory for herself — one which denies her 
social origin and is more aligned with her middle-class schooling context. 
However, while Chloe attends an elite university, there is no evidence that 
notions of symbolic capital of the institution or employability beyond the 
degree — key aspects of middle-class strategising — have played a significant 
role. Research has suggested that working-class young people are highly 
intentional in the way they approach higher education, in contrast to middle- 
class students who may have a more internalised sense of ‘playing the game’ 
(Bathmaker, Ingram, & Waller, 2013). Yet, Chloe, who continually strived 
throughout her secondary school years in the lead up to university, does not 
exhibit purposeful strategising in terms of the institution and degree itself. 
Rather, Chloe has reached her goal of becoming a university student. In 
contrast, Ella does not embody the ‘supergirl’ identity and, at least initially, 
appears less driven to move beyond her class status. Yet, Ella’s juxtaposition- 
ing in terms of working-class and middle-class work is suggestive of a weigh- 
ing-up of options. As she comes to university, with the intensive urging of 
her mother, she finds it enjoyable and, through her family, feels a sense of 
pride in being able to call herself a university student. Skeggs (1997) argues 
that, while the middle-class may show ambivalence about class, working-class 
women require an awareness of class positioning to position themselves out- 
side of it. Certainly, there is evidence of this awareness of class positioning in 
the way that Chloe invests in herself to not end up in the same position as 
her mother, while Ella’s mother helps her to re-imagine herself, not as a retail 
worker, but as a university student. This re-imagining, supported by the 
mother-daughter relationship, builds on Reay et al.’s (2009) observations of 
the reinvention which takes place for working-class students at university. 
Both mothers appear to be mostly concerned with their daughters’ future 
happiness, ultimately allowing Chloe and Ella to make their own decisions. 
While evidence suggests that students from low-SES backgrounds may desire 
occupations that provide financial security (Gore, Holmes, Smith, Southgate, 
& Albright, 2015), neither Chloe or Ella appear driven by financial rewards 
but instead fulfilment and pride. 

Rondini (2016) speaks of the way that the parents of FIF students are 
active in creating narratives regarding their children’s social mobility. 
Furthermore, the parents in her study engage in their own identity-work 
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where, through co-creation of social mobility narratives, they see their own 
identities positively reflected in and informed by the successes of their chil- 
dren. In terms of working-class motherhood, both Chloe and Ella’s mothers 
appear to have an acute awareness of class positioning (Skeggs, 1997) which 
contributes significantly to how they foster the aspirations in their daughters. 
Rondini (2016) refers to this identity work as a ‘narrative of redemption’ 
where parents position what they see as shortcomings as redeemed by the 
success of their children. Indeed, there is evidence within both Chloe and 
Ella’s stories that their mothers, and wider families, feel a sense of pride 
regarding their daughters’ status as university students. This sense of pride 
extends to Chloe and Ella themselves, so that pride, success, excitement and 
pleasure becomes a shared experience between mother and daughter. Chloe 
and Ella do not see their mothers’ past experiences as failures — instead, 
Chloe and Ella position their status as university students as a shared success, 
where their mothers having ‘missed out’ on higher education is redeemed 
through entering and experiencing university along with their daughters. 


Conclusion 


This chapter contributes to understanding nuances in the ways that young 
FIF women experience university transitions, despite narrow, idealised dis- 
courses around successful girls. Furthermore, Rondini (2016) highlights the 
way that research on FIF students experiencing social mobility has ‘tended 
to focus on evidence of adversarial dynamics between low-income parents 
and their upwardly mobile children, implying intergenerational conflict as a 
singular foregone conclusion’ (p. 100). Chloe and Ella’s narratives give 
insight into the way that working-class experiences of the transition into 
university can be different, where the relationship between mother and 
daughter can positively influence the construction of higher education iden- 
tities. Across the larger cohort of participants in this study, a third of the girls 
spoke specifically about their mothers as having encouraged or urged them 
to attend university, with some mothers making concerted efforts to support 
their daughters either financially, emotionally or academically. One third of 
the girls, with some overlap, discussed the way they were inspired by their 
mothers’ experiences to enroll in higher education. While for middle-class 
girls, university is often the next logical step after compulsory education, 
working-class young women in Australia often make a concerted choice to 
attend university, and this in part may be motivated or supported by the 
experiences of their mothers. However, it was evident through the narratives 
of Chloe and Ella that while both mothers were supportive of their daugh- 
ters going to university, this support was not imbued with the cultural capi- 
tal to further their daughters’ futures in terms of advancement and social 
mobility, but rather was focused on future happiness. Yet, it is clear that 
during the transition to becoming university students, both Chloe and Ella 
were able to positively draw on different aspects of their mothers’ support 
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and experiences in re-imagining and constructing higher education futures. 
What remains unexplored is whether, in the context of classed and gendered 
experiences, the mother-daughter relationship has a more lasting impact on 
the higher education experience of FIF students. 


Notes 


1 It is important here to note that the use of socio-economic status is problem- 
atic because it is not class but has often been used to reduce class struggles to 
economics. 

2 Most government schools in the state of South Australia manage enrolments by 
accepting their core student cohort from a defined area around the school. 

3 Some universities in Australia offer pathway programs which can help students 
gain entry into their preferred degree. 
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Chapter 4 


Constructions of nadkséuk-sda 


Tracing contested imaginings of the 
Thai university student 


Thornchanok Uerpairojkit and James Burford 


Introduction: Dék sa-mdi née (young people these days) 


Thai policymakers have identified higher education (HE) as an important 
mechanism for addressing a range of social, economic and cultural ills that 
beset the nation (OHEC, 2013). HE appears to promise a host of desirable 
outcomes: sustainable economic development, international competitive- 
ness, a resilient knowledge society and political stability (OHEC, 2008). 
Due to such recognition, and relatively high resource allocation to the sec- 
tor, Thai university students are a common site of public consternation. Yet 
the worries articulated about náksèuk-săa! (Thai university students) are 
diverse and often conflicting. This raises questions about which university 
student is configured in debates at any given time. This complexity is com- 
pounded by the fact that scholarly accounts addressing nakséuk-scia are cur- 
rently dispersed, and where students do appear they are infrequently the 
central subject of investigation. By writing this chapter we hope to demon- 
strate that ‘the náksèuk-săæ’ is an important educational subject worthy of 
detailed consideration. 

Given the absence of focused scholarly commentary about the discursive 
construction of nakséwk-sia, we began our research by investigating how 
Thai university students are represented on popular Thai websites. In our 
various engagements online, we had noticed that discussions have increas- 
ingly configured náksèuk-săa, and the associated figure dèk sa-mdi née, rather 
negatively. In general, we observed descriptions of students as increasingly 
individualistic, materialistic, instrumentalist and too readily taking on ‘for- 
eign’ values. We found such descriptions in pantip.com (literally translated as 
‘a thousand tips’), a popular Thai language website where users discuss top- 
ics ranging from cosmetics to health, relationships to national politics across 
38 topic boards (at the time of writing). The website draws users of all ages 
and is ranked as Thailand’s fifth most visited website (Alexa, 2020). On pan- 
tip.com, there were frequent criticisms of young people (including university 
students) suggesting that they lack manners and are spoilt and selfish. For 
example, dèk sà-măi née were said to ‘demand that their own rights are 
respected but aren’t considerate of others’. They were also said to lack 
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charitableness (‘they grow up as receivers; they have never been taught to 
give’) and to have limited patience and organisational loyalty. Other users 
positioned students more positively, perceiving today’s nakséuk-scia as a sub- 
group of kon rún mai (the new generation), and celebrating young people 
for discovering themselves and doing what makes them — rather than neces- 
sarily their parents or ‘the nation’ — happy. 

Following these emerging constructions we observed on pantip.com, we 
also undertook a search of the term #Wnfinen (#náksèuk-săa) on Twitter and 
Facebook. Rather than discovering critiques of the work ethic and selfishness 
of náksèuk-sňa, to our surprise, the vast majority of ‘student’ content on Thai 
social media platforms was highly sexualised. Many posts using the hashtag 
featured young women in either university uniforms’, in underwear, or with- 
out clothing, and appeared to be advertising sex work. In these postings, 
often the university uniform itself seemed to feature as an object of sexual 
interest. While it is impossible to know if the young people on social media 
advertising sex work or seeking sexual partners are in fact university students, 
this search reveals that meanings about náksèuk-săa are both in flux and situ- 
ated to particular kinds of discourse communities. These constructions of 
the university student as a sexual subject stand in stark contrast to idealised 
notions of the náksèuk-săa as chaste and intently focused on their education. 
As these two brief examples (pantip.com and social media) demonstrate, the 
picture of náksèuk-săa is clearly a complex and contested one; even within 
two popular kinds of online space, there is no ready coherence to the idea of 
the náksèuk-sňa that is easy to grasp. 

While public portrayals surface particular meanings of nakséuk-sca, in this 
chapter, we are interested in tracking policy visions of this figure. We have 
elected to focus on policy documents because they arguably portray desired 
constructions of the university student to their enactors: higher education 
institutions (HEIs) and educators. To undertake our study, we explore long- 
range HE policy documents because they provide overarching directions for 
smaller policies — national and institutional — of desirable constructions of 
náksèuk-săa (from the perspective of Thai governments). While as Brooks 
(2018) notes, ‘educational policies do not determine student subjectivities in 
any direct and straightforward sense’ (p. 746), policy influence is often sig- 
nificant. Therefore, exploring representations of nakséuk-stia in policy is 
valuable because they are likely to shape the responses of various stakehold- 
ers, including HEIs. 

By focusing on how university students are constituted in the context of 
Thailand, this chapter also contributes to a growing body of international 
research on the idea of the university student (Brooks, 2018, 2019; 
Leathwood & Read, 2009). Scholars, mostly writing from the Global North, 
have offered constructions of students as learners, consumers, workers, fam- 
ily members and political actors (Brooks, 2018), among other possible figu- 
rations. Our contribution extends this research by exploring the construction 
of a culturally distinct figure: náksèuk-săa. By focusing our analysis on an 
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under-considered global context, such as Thailand, we hope to (albeit 
momentarily) shift attention to the Global South, which remains marginal in 
these debates. Speaking from a different location does not only fill gaps in 
the global picture; it also offers a valuable foundation for cross-country com- 
parison with regard to continuities and change in imaginings (and ‘realities’) 
of studenthood. 

The remainder of this chapter is structured as follows. In the next section, 
we offer a background discussion of constructions of náksèuk-săa through- 
out history, connecting together a dispersed literature to provide the foun- 
dations for understanding contemporary ideas of the Thai university student. 
Then, we outline the methods for this chapter and introduce our corpus of 
policy texts, which span a period of approximately 30 years. Following this, 
we discuss key ways in which nakséuk-sia are constructed in these texts. We 
conclude by situating these constructions in their broader socio-economic 
and geopolitical context. Across this chapter, we develop richer understand- 
ings about the discursive construction of nékséuk-sia in order to invite 
reflection about what these various constructions make im/possible within 
Thai HE. 


Historical review: Shifting constructions of the 
ndakséuk-sda 


In this section, we situate our study within the wider arc of the history of 
Thai HE, exploring how mahdawittayaalai (university) and náksèuk-săa 
have been constructed across various time periods’. We offer this historical 
review to provide a foundation for tracking ideas of náksèuk-sňa. Historical 
context is crucial because many constructions of náksèuk-săa have a long 
‘tail’, continuing forward across time. At the outset, it is also important to 
note that scholarship on the construction of Thai HE students is limited 
(with the notable exception of: Bovonsiri, Uampuang, & Fry, 1996; Crocco, 
2018), and existing analyses are largely disconnected from each other. Our 
task in this section is to read across a variety of scholarly texts in order to join 
together the constructions of náksèuk-săa that we can identify. 


Early historical period (pre-1889) 


While many accounts identify the establishment of Chulalongkorn University 
in 1917 as the origin of Thai HE, this remains a contested starting point. 
Eaksittipong (2018), for instance, argues that this is a state-centric view 
which assumes state-level initiatives to be effective changes, whereas it actu- 
ally took another decade for the university to offer undergraduate courses. In 
contrast to these debates about the establishment of the first institution rec- 
ognisable as a ‘university’, we believe it is useful to offer a more expansive 
view of the history of advanced knowledge production in Thailand. For exam- 
ple, as Wyatt (1969) notes, like the old church universities of Europe, ‘at 
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least some monasteries in Sukhothai Siam [Early 13th century BCE] must 
have functioned as the academies and universities of their day’ (p. 6). This is 
further complicated by the founding of various institutes for higher learning 
under the 1868-1910 reign of King Chulalongkorn (Bovonsiri et al., 1996; 
Crocco, 2018). For the purposes of this chapter, we acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of traditions of accumulating and passing advanced knowledge in 
Thailand, and the ways that learners have been constructed in these 
exchanges. Beginning the review prior to the establishment of formal institu- 
tions called ‘universities’ therefore matters because some educational prac- 
tices present in contemporary Thai education can be traced back to earlier 
histories of teaching, learning and knowledge production. 

Within this early historical period, various constructions of learners are 
discernible. For example, Giordano (2011) describes Thailand’s traditional 
conception of teacher-student relations as one where learners are viewed as 
new links in sacred chains of knowledge transmitted by generations of teach- 
ers before them. Given that in much of the country formal study was con- 
ducted in monasteries, this arguably produced ‘passive and respectful’ 
constructions of learners where the learner was idealised as a ‘pure recepta- 
cle’ (Giordano, 2011, p. 126). Students (here constructed as boys and young 
men) were expected to provide respectful service to monks and to abide by 
an elaborate code of regulations which emphasised ‘respect for their teachers 
and for learning, and on complete obedience as well as good manners’ 
(Wyatt, 1969, p. 11-12). Arguably, these ideas continue to shape social 
expectations of teaching and learning, where students may be discouraged 
from challenging the ideas of their teachers (Bovonsiri et al., 1996). The 
dynamics of gratitude within this relationship are perhaps symbolised in the 
wåai kroo (teacher reverence) ceremony, a widespread ritual carried out 
annually across Thai schools and universities. Passive and respectful con- 
structions of learners also sit in tension with current policy aspirations to 
produce ‘active learners’ who engage, participate and collaborate. Building 
on previous feminist analyses of the changing constructions of the university 
student (Leathwood & Read, 2009), we can see that during this historical 
period ‘the learner’ of higher knowledge was also positioned as a masculine 
subject (with the exception of royals and noblewomen who could access 
certain learning opportunities in the palace, for example). This construction 
remained throughout much of early Thai history, with the first women being 
admitted to Chulalongkorn in 1927, some ten years after its establishment 
(Bovonsiri et al., 1996). 


Early modernisation period and the post-revolution period 
(1889-1949) 


During the early modernisation period, Siam (the former name of the 
Kingdom of Thailand) was under considerable threat from imperial powers 
spreading throughout Southeast Asia (Winichakul, 2000). HE emerged as 
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an important investment designed to both build a fledgling nation and posi- 
tion the country ‘as a civilized land unsuitable for colonisation’ (Rhein, 
2016, p. 262). The most prominent construction of náksèuk-săa during this 
period was as civil servants and nation builders. According to Sinlarat (2005), 
the early Thai universities, like Chulalongkorn, aimed ‘to produce graduates 
to serve as government officials, rather than intellectuals or researchers’ 
(p. 265). Later in the period, following the Siamese revolution (1932), fur- 
ther institutions were founded, sometimes drawing upon quite different 
nation-building ideologies. This can be seen in the case of Thammasat 
University (1934) which focused on law and politics with the aim of democ- 
ratising access to HE and contributing to the formation of a new democratic 
political system. Later in the period Mahidol University, Kasetsart University 
and Silpakorn University (1943) were founded, focusing on medicine, agri- 
culture and fine arts, respectively, as these were national development priori- 
ties. From the location of these institutions, all in Bangkok, it is also apparent 
that the university student was someone based in the capital city. Additionally, 
for much of this period, nakséuk-sda were constructed as social elites (Rhein, 
2016). For example, Chulalongkorn University’s curriculum was oriented 
towards serving noble and aristocratic families, with the expectation that 
graduates would go on to work as civil servants. 


Development planning period (1950-present) 


Thailand, like Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore and South Korea — also 
known as ‘the Four Tiger economies’ (Ashton, Green, James, & Sung, 
2005) — has used skill formation as an economic tool of the state. During the 
early years of this period, Thailand received significant support from Western 
powers following World War II (e.g. via USAID and The Colombo Plan), to 
help educate citizens and produce future academics. Much of this funding 
was related to Western concerns about the spread of communism through- 
out Asia (Eaksittipong, 2018). These influences shaped the organisational 
and administrative structures of Thai universities, as well as the pedagogical 
practices and curricula that were set. The 1960s goal of decentralising devel- 
opment also saw the spread of HE to regions outside of Bangkok (Bovonsiri 
et al., 1996). Yet during this period ‘higher education was still a one-tier 
system with limited access for the non-elite’ (Rhein, 2016, p. 264). From 
the 1980s, this developed further into a massified system, which addressed 
some challenges in access, such as enabling much higher participation of 
women. However, other access issues remain, with HE spending concen- 
trated in Bangkok and disproportionately benefitting wealthier Thai people, 
for example. 

While previously identified constructions arguably continue throughout 
this period, two new prominent constructions arise. At times during this 
period, náksèuk-sňa were also constructed as political radicals. Mass student 
protests against the authoritarian rule of the military government occurred in 
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1973, with hundreds of thousands of students calling for a new constitution 
and the release of political prisoners. In 1976, the return of military rule 
again brought students out in protest. On October 6, 1976, state forces and 
right-wing paramilitaries attacked students gathered at Thammasat 
University. While the death toll remains disputed, unarmed students were 
beaten, raped and murdered, with some students lynched from nearby trees. 
Thousands of students were subsequently arrested. 

Another key construction of náksèuk-săa emerged following the 1997 
Asian financial crisis. Thai HE underwent significant neoliberal reform as a 
condition of World Bank and IMF ‘rescue packages’, including privatisation, 
decentralisation and practices of autonomisation (Burford & Mulya, 2019). 
Tuition fees and private provision have increased, leading to HE being 
increasingly framed as a private good, and students and families as paying 
customers investing in their social capital and labour mobility. According to 
Sinlarat (2005), Thai students have increasingly become viewed as ‘consum- 
ers’ (p. 265), a construction also identified by Ma Rhea (2017). In line with 
international trends (e.g. Brooks, Byford, & Sela, 2016), increasingly Thai 
students are said to focus on outcomes (e.g. having a degree) rather than 
subjectivity (e.g. being a learner). This sits in direct contrast to earlier con- 
structions of the learner as one who is involved in a sacred exchange. As our 
analysis will demonstrate, this construction of the náksèuk-săa appears more 
prominent over time, particularly in the most recent HE development plan. 


Methods: Analysing Thai HE policies 


In this chapter, we track the figure of the náksèuk-săa in Thai HE policy 
documents across history (1990-2019). We draw on texts produced by a 
particular policy actor: the Office of the Higher Education Commission 
(OHEC)4, a government department concerned with Thailand’s HE policy. 
Four documents were selected for analysis. Two documents are 15-year HE 
plans (1990-2004; 2008-2022), one is a 20-year HE plan (2018-2033), 
and the other is a 5-year HE student development strategy (2017-2021)5 
(see Table 4.1 for details). The 5-year HE student development strategy is 
the first of its kind to be separated from the long-range HE plans. The 
selected texts are the primary documents translating national development 
objectives to the HE sector and are operationalised via shorter-range plans. 
They have been selected because they offer a high-level overview of pro- 
posed developments in Thai HE. 

Across our analysis, we closely attended to prominent discursive construc- 
tions of náksèuk-săa that were identifiable within our corpus. Following 
Brooks (2018), we explored how ‘students are represented and the concep- 
tualisations of them that underpin the various policy measures’ (p. 747). In 
terms of the analytic procedure, a process of close reading was undertaken. 
While our analysis was primarily concerned with the idea of nakséwk-stia, each 
of these texts was read in detail in order to discern particular ways that 
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Table 4.1 List of policy texts 


Identifier Period Full title 


First Plan 1990-2004 Objectives, Policies, Measures and Goals 
of the Long-Range Higher Education Plan 
(B.E. 2533-2447) (MUA, 1990). 


Second Plan 2008-2022 The |5-Year Higher Education Plan 
(B.E. 2551-2565) (OHEC, 2008). 
Third Plan 2018-2037 The 20-Year Higher Education Plan 


(B.E. 2561-2580) (OHEC, 201 8a). 
Student Strategy 2017-2021 Higher Education Student Development Strategy 
(B.E. 2560-2564) (OHEC, 201 8b). 


náksèuk-săa are constructed in discourse. Initially, the documents were coded 
inductively. Following this coding process, a thematic analysis was under- 
taken (Braun & Clarke, 2006) to identify dominant themes and to consider 
changes in constructions of náksèuk-sňa across time. As we present these 
constructions, it is important to remember that none of these ways of figur- 
ing náksèuk-săa are separate from each other, nor are they necessarily coher- 
ent positions (Ball, 1993). Instead, constructions are often layered within 
texts that have no shortage of ambiguity, inconsistency and doubt as to their 
intended meaning. While the four constructions that we present are those 
which we judge to be ‘prominent’, within the texts there were other distin- 
guishable constructions that we have either subsumed within a broader cat- 
egory or excluded because they appeared to be minor constructions. 


Analysis: Dominant constructions of ndkséuk-sda 
Background 


Across the three long-range plans, the primary stated purpose of HE is iden- 
tified as ‘national development’. Where students are concerned, HE is pri- 
marily positioned as a mechanism which supplies various sectors with 
necessary ‘human capital’. Each of the three long-range plans identifies four 
key functions of HE: instruction, research, academic service and preserva- 
tion of arts and culture. 

Across these documents, national development priorities appear to shift, as 
does how the state views HE’s national development function. The First 
Plan, situated within Thailand’s policy shift towards globalisation and HE 
massification, aims to produce graduates who both contribute to ‘national 
development and international economic competition’ (p. 2) while at the 
same time maintain local communities and cultural heritage. In the Second 
Plan, HE is identified as a mechanism to remedy social ills (environmental 
damage, conflict and violence, population change, labour market changes, 
energy dependency) as well as to promote the economic competitiveness of 
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the nation within a globalised economy (via technological development, eco- 
nomic reform, decentralisation initiatives). The Third Plan focuses national 
development on driving Thailand out of the ‘middle-income trap’ (p. 8) and 
into the status of a high-income economy. This also informs a shift in the 
instruments of change, where HEIs are expected to prioritise research and 
innovation, as well as produce graduates who meet the needs of the labour 
market. 

Some other trends are worth noting. Across the plans, there is a shift in 
the actor who defines how graduates ought to develop. In the First Plan, this 
is primarily the state, which identifies needs across sectors relevant to national 
development. By the Third Plan, while state priorities are noted, employers’ 
needs are equally pronounced. Over time, the rationale for change also 
appears to shift: from meeting the needs of local communities, ‘Thai society’ 
and national-level industries in the First Plan, to employers’ satisfaction, 
global rankings and global measures of economic competitiveness in the 
Third. Arguably, this also sets other changes in motion, such as shifts in the 
desirability of various disciplines: from sciences alongside social sciences and 
humanities in the First Plan, to a prioritisation of the sciences in the Third. 
And while in the First Plan, HE has a role in cultivating the knowledge, skills 
and ethics for students, by the Third Plan the key concepts framing student 
development are ‘competencies’ and ‘soft skills’. 

Across each of the three plans, there is also a shift in the level of explicit 
focus on náksèuk-săa. While the First and Second Plans generally focus on 
how HEIs ought to adjust to meet policy goals, in the Third Plan, there is 
much greater emphasis on what university graduates should be like, what 
qualities they should have and what expectations they need to meet. The 
Third Plan has an accompanying document, the Student Strategy, which 
offers greater detail about how the development of future graduates ought 
to align with wider national policies. This Student Strategy document is the 
first of its kind, demonstrating a growing interest in how students are devel- 
oping and indeed the imagined purpose of university students vis-a-vis the 
nation. This shift towards a greater focus on how the náksèuk-săa is being 
constructed by policymakers provides the impetus for our analysis. 


Nakseéuk-saa as future workers (who contribute to 
national development) 


Across the four policy documents, the most prevalent construction of 
náksèuk-săa is as future workers who contribute to Thailand’s national devel- 
opment. Arguably, this configuration provides the core rationale for all four 
texts: it is in the national interest to be strategic in preparing a workforce 
appropriate for Thailand’s development goals. Perhaps, the prevalence of 
this construction is not surprising, given that since the Early Modernisation 
period of Thai HE (see historical review) graduates have been expected to 
contribute to national development, particularly in the civil service. This 
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construction also resonates with regional development approaches, such as 
those of the Asian Tigers (Singapore, Hong Kong, South Korea and 
Singapore) who connected skills formation policies to the figure of ‘the stu- 
dent’ in pursuit of nation-building (Ashton et al., 2005). 

In the First Plan, the construction of students as the country’s future 
workforce is evident: graduates are tasked with ‘responding to local prob- 
lems and the needs of the production sector’ (p. 3). In the Second Plan, the 
student as future worker is again tasked with solving national problems, from 
economic changes to environmental concerns; HEIs are expected to provide 
a well-prepared and knowledgeable workforce to deal with these challenges. 
However, the Second Plan also notes a ‘mismatch’ (p. 20) between students’ 
subject selection and occupational skills that are needed, presenting extra- 
curricular activities as a solution for equipping students with competencies 
‘beyond academic skills’ (p. 20). The notion of skills and competencies is 
increasingly emphasised in the Third Plan and Student Strategy, which pres- 
ent the gap between graduate skills and those required by employers as a 
core challenge. The education of graduates is to be adjusted ‘to the appropri- 
ate needs’ (Third Plan, p. 81) of human resource planning, with graduates’ 
ability to transition into work comprising one of the 14 key performance 
indicators (KPIs) of the plan. Although the Student Strategy document does 
foreground more individual-level goals, such as graduates thriving in the 21* 
century world of work, these are tied very closely to national-level objectives 
of a competent workforce contributing to international economic competi- 
tiveness. The document encourages HEIs to prioritise ‘soft skills’, to ‘enable 
students to use hard skills in leading a good life as well as create their own 
futures and benefit society’ (p. 4). 

The student as future worker construction is also evident when we examine 
anticipated career pathways. The metaphor used to describe students’ social 
role is that they are ‘products’ supplied to various ‘users’. Interestingly, the 
description of these ‘users’ ranges across the plans, from predominantly the 
‘government and various production sectors’ (First Plan), to ‘the private sec- 
tor’ (Second Plan) and ‘employers’ (Third Plan). Throughout each of the 
plans, these ‘users’ are presented as central to determining areas of student 
development to be prioritised. In the First Plan, for example, the idea of ‘the 
expert, the well-rounded, and the socially responsible and dutiful [student]’ 
(p. 3) is introduced as the desirable graduate to fulfil nation-building roles, 
led by government priorities. The Second Plan and particularly the Third 
Plan, in contrast, highlight how ‘graduates’ weaknesses’ (Second Plan, p. 43) 
in essential non-academic skills demonstrate how ‘HEIs have yet to ade- 
quately prioritise preparing graduates for the labour market’ (Third Plan, p. 
67). Indeed, in the Third Plan, employers’ 100% satisfaction rate towards 
graduates is listed as another KPI, responding to complaints that graduate 
qualities do not match labour market expectations. 

By contrast, the Student Strategy does not pinpoint particular stakehold- 
ers as ‘end goals’ to the same extent. While it maintains the student as future 
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worker discourse by stating that graduates are ‘key drivers in national devel- 
opment’ (p. 13), it is much more focused on individual outcomes. The pri- 
mary desired outcome of the Student Strategy is graduates surviving and 
thriving in the 21% century, with students’ skills and character presented as 
the main targets of investment. Students’ anticipated contribution to national 
development also differs in this document, described as those who ‘are 
change leaders, respond to society and exhibit good morality with their 
knowledge’ (p. 13). Also noteworthy are the different foci in the Third Plan 
and the Student Strategy: while in the former HEIs produce graduates for 
employers and the nation, in the latter graduates are expected to lead change 
and build their own futures. This may be considered an example of parallel 
policy texts offering slightly different spins to the student as future worker 
construction. 


Nakséuk-sda as preservers of Thai culture 


While the student as future worker construction pushes the country forward, 
the student as cultural preserver traces back in an effort to maintain national 
values and heritage. This construction is especially pronounced in the First 
Plan, which recognises the impetus for Thailand to engage internationally 
while also emphasising ‘[building] preparedness and social recognition of 
the values and national cultural heritage’ to enable participation ‘with pride 
and dignity’ (p. 9). Indeed, the First Plan is also the only document that 
considers the arts and culture function of universities at any length. The 
construction of nakséuk-sia as preservers of Thai culture is closely related to 
the idea of ‘the good citizen’, who, through education, has a ‘broad world- 
view’ and ‘good social conscience’ (p. 3). This construction calls graduates 
to strike the ‘right’ balance between external knowledge and local cultural 
responsibilities — between looking outward to the world and staying con- 
nected to Thai values. The First Plan urges HEIs to support students in 
achieving cultural preservation through ‘fostering desirable cultural attri- 
butes in students’ (p. 9), ‘[increasing] and [focusing] on heritage-based cur- 
ricula’ (p. 10), and ‘[developing] curricula that are problem-based, 
community-based, and cultural and ethical conscience-based’ (p. 3). 
Despite its visible absence, this construction does surface in all three other 
documents, albeit more subtly. The Second Plan, in recognising the new 
challenges Thailand was facing at the turn of the century, identifies a ‘social 
values crisis as a result of the diffusion of outside cultures’ (p. 1) that the HE 
sector needs to respond to. In particular, it states: ‘What society should be 
able to expect from universities are graduates who are knowledgeable, able 
to transition into work, and able to abide by social and cultural expectations 
of proper conduct (p. 1, emphasis added). The Student Strategy and the 
Third Plan, while sharing a more ‘global’ outlook, still stress the importance 
of cultural preservation and striking the ‘right’ balance. In the Third Plan, it 
is desirable for graduates to ‘exhibit values according to good societal norms’ 
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(p. 107) while conducting themselves as ‘members of a multicultural society’ 
(p. 109). Similarly, the Student Strategy notes that the ability to maintain 
cultural identity is vital. Arguably, recent policy orientations towards ‘active 
learners’ who engage, participate and collaborate that emerge from a future 
worker construction sit uneasily in relation to ideas of preserving Thai cul- 
ture; traditional constructions of the Thai learner position this subject as 
passive, obedient and respectful. In sum, even though the student as cultural 
preserver sits in the shadows of the larger construction of the student as future 
worker, it is present in all policy texts. 


Nakséuk-saa as customers 


In line with many other HE systems that have introduced neoliberal reforms 
(Brooks et al., 2016), nakséuk-sia were positioned as customers within the 
documents we analysed. Although not a strong construction, increasingly 
náksèuk-săa appear to be constructed as ‘customers’ alongside, and some- 
times in opposition to, their construction as ‘learners’. This figure surfaces in 
the Third Plan especially, where goals are set for HEIs to increase opportuni- 
ties for students (herein defined as pôo rap bor-ri-gaan: service users). HEIs 
are also asked to ‘compete more in terms of quality’ (p. 70) in order to 
appeal to prospective student-customers. While the term pôo rap bor-ri-gaan 
is primarily translated as service users, it is our interpretation that such a 
positioning of the student in relation to the university also positions them as 
potential customers. Indeed, this construction operates against the backdrop 
of emerging neoliberal, economistic and metricised discourses operating in 
Thai HE policy, traceable in various instances throughout the document. 
Examples include (a) redefining HEIs as ‘providers’ and OHEC as a ‘regula- 
tor’ (p. 64), thus re-imagining the relationship between HEIs and the state; 
(b) promoting knowledge and research that can ‘create added value’ (p. 8) 
and may be converted ‘into intellectual property’ (p. 61), in turn re-framing 
research via its potential economic impact; (c) incorporating ‘international 
rankings’ (p. 67) and ‘top 200 global university ranking’ (p. 11), operation- 
alising global rankings as indicators of quality and (d) emphasising ‘graduate 
competencies’ (p. 31) for employability in contrast to conceptions of knowl- 
edge and academic skills. 

The students as customers construction has important implications for what 
it means to be a náksèuk-săa. Although it does not contradict the figure of 
the future worker, the two constructions do not layer together in the smooth- 
est way. Where the student as customer is ascribed the power to choose an 
education they desire, the student as future worker is guided by national 
development targets informing resource mobilisation supporting their edu- 
cation. More fundamentally, while the customer—student appears to have the 
autonomy to make decisions about educational investments, the student as 
future worker is instead deemed a ‘product’ groomed for purposes pre-deter- 
mined by national priorities and supplied to various sectors as employees. 
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Additionally, the student as customer places greater emphasis on the wants of 
the student and financial decision-makers (e.g. families) rather than position- 
ing the nakséwk-sia as a ‘pure receptacle’ for knowledge or a link in a sacred 
chain of knowledge transmission. The student as customer construction may 
therefore deeply challenge traditional notions of the teacher—-student rela- 
tionship in Thailand that we traced earlier. 


The ‘new gen’ nakséuk-saa 


The construction of the ‘new gen[eration]’ náksèuk-sňa emerges as a tem- 
porally distinct position in the more recent policy documents, namely the 
Third Plan and the Student Strategy. While dèk sa-mdi née is an expression 
commonly used to express anxiety and disappointment with young people, 
the ‘new gen’ configuration constructs today’s náksèuk-săa as fundamen- 
tally different from previous generations in terms of learning style, motiva- 
tion and values. This has been reflected in calls for HE systems, curricula 
and pedagogies to respond to changes in student subjectivity. Indeed, the 
Third Plan makes it clear that, because ‘kon rún mai (Gen-Z) constantly 
desire to develop new skills and knowledge’ (p. 77), HEIs should support 
academics so that ‘pedagogies may be updated to suit the times’ (p. 91). 
This development ties in with the endorsement in both policy texts for 
extra-curricular activities to be further supported, which is deemed crucial 
for students developing ‘holistically’ and thriving in the 21% century as 
mentioned above. Although the ‘new gen’ student is not explicitly discussed 
in earlier documents, the Second Plan does recognise emerging signs of 
shifts in the working lives of future graduates, including multiple jobs, free- 
lance work, income uncertainties and shifting teams of colleagues. In light 
of this, it also pushes for HEIs to focus on skills ‘beyond disciplinary exper- 
tise’ (p. 20), what is later termed ‘soft skills’ in the Third Plan and Student 
Strategy. 

At the same time, however, we also notice more disapproving ways that 
the new gen’ student surfaces in the two recent policy texts, echoing the 
public sentiment that initially prompted our desire to write this chapter. In 
the Third Plan, new gen’ students are configured as degree-seekers, viewed 
to be instrumental, self-centred and neglectful of their duty to others: “There 
is a need to change [students’] attitudes in pursuing HE, from seeking 
degrees to seeking to improve their own learning potential, to be indepen- 
dent, and to contribute to society’ (p. 70). From a different angle, the 
Student Strategy notes ‘worsening cultural decline and changing social val- 
ues’ (p. 17). It identifies students’ materialism and consumerism as a result 
of ‘the influx of foreign cultures’ (p. 16) on the one hand, and their ‘inap- 
propriate behaviour’ on the other. Thus, the ‘new gen’ construction of the 
student is a two-sided coin, offering promise for the future while also being 
a risky figure who may not contribute to national development or cultural 
preservation in an orderly way. 
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Discussion and conclusion: ndkséuk-sda as a complex 
figure worthy of consideration 


Across this chapter, we have advanced our position that nakséuk-scia are 
important educational subjects worthy of detailed consideration. While they 
have been the feature of much public commentary, there have been few 
attempts to piece together who exactly nakséuk-sia should be in the eyes of 
Thailand’s policymakers. We have read across scholarly literature and anal- 
ysed policy documents in order to contribute to ongoing debates about Thai 
HE, its students and the wider global literature on university studenthood. 
Drawing these texts together has allowed us to trace continuities and change 
in the development of the Thai HE system and has revealed various discur- 
sive constructions of nakséwk-sia situated within a broader socio-historical 
context. 

The predominant construction that we identified across the dataset was 
náksèuk-săa as future worker and developer of the nation. This was the most 
prominent theme across all four policy texts and informs all of the policy 
strategies articulated. As we identified in the historical review, the idea of the 
náksèuk-săa as future worker is traceable to the late 19% century origins of 
the formal Thai HE system. HE in Thailand arose out of desires among elites 
to produce future civil servants to build and administer a fledgling nation. In 
this sense, the náksèuk-săa as future worker is a bedrock construction that has 
been re-animated throughout Thailand’s modern history. However, through 
our analysis, we have tracked the changing orientations of the future worker: 
from government service to employment in the private sector and as 
entrepreneurs. 

Another construction visible from the origins of Thai HE is náksèuk-sňa as 
preservers of Thai culture and heritage. Maintaining moral and social values, 
and preserving cultural practices, runs in parallel with developing the nation 
— arguably in order to both protect and construct what is unique about 
‘Thai-ness’. Náksèuk-săa are again called upon to fulfil a national duty of 
upholding social values under threat because of imperialism, internationalisa- 
tion and more recently globalisation. While constructions of nakséuk-sia as 
future worker often call upon kwaam-réo jaak paai-nok (outsider knowl- 
edge), particularly kwaam-réo pi-pat-ta-naa-gaan (development knowledge) 
(Ma Rhea, 2017), the nakséuk-sia as preserver of culture calls upon local 
knowledge systems. Thus, these twin constructions are set up as counter- 
weights in order to steer the nation on the right course. The relationship 
between them is perhaps captured in a popular idiom, kwaam-róo kôo kun- 
na-tam, which translates to ‘knowledge with virtue’ — this happens to be the 
motto of Thailand’s first university, Chulalongkorn. 

A less prevalent theme, the náksèuk-săa as customer, is both a more indi- 
vidualistic orientation towards student subjectivity and a manifestation of 
the fact that the state will not provide HE for all on the public purse; it 
makes an assumption that students and their families ought to share the cost. 
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This stance is connected to the rise of autonomous universities in particular, 
and growing neoliberalism in the Thai HE system more broadly (Burford & 
Mulya, 2019). Indeed, this is highly troubling for idealised notions of the 
teacher-learner relationship in Thailand, historically configured as a moral 
exchange with ensuing duties. Constructing students as customers — pur- 
chasing educational services — has profound impacts on curricula, pedago- 
gies, the idea of the aa-jaan (academic) and the idea of the mahdiawittayaalai 
(university) itself. The student as customer construction is one that has been 
identified internationally (Brooks et al., 2016) and our study demonstrates 
the connection between the Thai HE system and others around the world. 
However, through a nationally distinct angle, we are able to demonstrate 
how policy ideas arriving in Thailand are met with different kinds of resis- 
tance: logics grounded in Thai cultural values and historical characteristics. 

In the last two documents, dèk sà-măi née constructions produce the fig- 
ure of the ‘new gen’ university student who is fundamentally different from 
previous generations of nakséuk-sia. The texts portray a sea change in the 
world of work, with more freelancing and entrepreneurialism and less job 
stability, accompanied by growing globalisation and rapid technological 
advances. The ‘new gen’ náksèuk-săa is visible in the policy documents via 
calls for academics to teach differently, as well as the new domains of compe- 
tencies identified as necessary. Indeed, ‘new gen’ students are even marked 
in policy, described as a ‘New Breed of Graduates’. While one possible expla- 
nation is that policymakers are embracing change and recognising the differ- 
ent needs and aspirations of today’s nakséuk-sda, another interpretation is 
that these new policy constructions arise out of anxiety that university stu- 
dents are increasingly difficult to understand and control, and that new ways 
of categorising, understanding and addressing them ought to be found. In 
many ways the ‘new gen’ student construction has a complex relationship 
with other constructions we have identified. It differs from the future worker 
construction precisely because the future of work has become disrupted, 
leaving the government uncertain to what ends they are developing students 
for. It also sits in contrast with the student as cultural preserver, with materi- 
alism and consumerism identified as forms of ‘cultural decline’ rather than 
maintenance and preservation. Clearly, this discursive landscape is a complex 
and incoherent one; for example, while the ‘new gen’ student as ‘degree 
seeker’ is commonly positioned pejoratively, as though ‘all they want is a 
qualification’, HE students are also defined by the government as ‘service 
users’ and called into ‘customer’ constructions, as noted above. 

Of note in our analysis is that ‘political radical’ constructions that erupted 
through student activism of the 1950-1970s have remained inhabitable 
positions. While this construction was not addressed in any of the policy 
documents we analysed, it is important to investigate the absence of discus- 
sion about students’ political agency. Arguably, Thai governments of various 
hues have not sought to encourage student political activity, with recent 
governments clamping down on this quite explicitly. However, this has not 
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stopped students from organising to oppose unelected governments, or 
refusing to prostrate themselves in oath-taking ceremonies (see Burford, 
UVerpairojkit, Eppolite, & Vachananda, 2019), for example. Indeed, as we 
were putting our final touches to this chapter, nakséuk-scia across numerous 
HEIs held unprecedented mass demonstrations against the Prayuth admin- 
istration in response to the dissolution of a ‘new gen’ political party ‘Future 
Forward’. Adulyanon and Wongpanya (2020) have described these political 
activities as a ‘phenomenon’ in Thai politics, with recent nakséuk-sia dem- 
onstrations being animated via social media but without any formal coordi- 
nation. Some commentators have even described them as ‘evocative of the 
Oct 14, 1973, popular uprising launched by university students’ 
(Chetchotiros, 2020, n.p.). This recent case surely demonstrates that ideas 
of náksèuk-sňa are in tension; student subjectivities may be at once shifting, 
unpredictable and unplanned, while also possibly linked to historical figura- 
tions preceding them. Equally, policymakers may set out to ‘curate’ student 
constructions, whereas others may effloresce and veer wildly ‘off plan’. 

This chapter has contributed to the wider project of tracing possible under- 
standings of nakséuk-sia circulating in policy texts and across social debates 
about Thai HE. It is our contention that throughout Thailand’s modern 
history, the náksèuk-sňa has been positioned as essential for the development 
and preservation of the nation. Within this framing, a number of construc- 
tions have co-existed over time, fading in and out of view, layering onto each 
other, and sometimes conflicting with each other. Thus, in concluding this 
chapter, we find that náksèuk-săa often sit right in the middle of paradoxes. 
The current period sees Thailand aspiring to compete internationally and 
participate in the global community on the one hand, and striving to pre- 
serve its cultural heritage against globalising forces on the other. The ‘right’ 
place for the contemporary náksèuk-săa is thus a deep and complex question, 
set against the historical backdrop of unsettled politics and underlain with 
conflicting aspirations of the nation, the community and the self. 

We have sought to home in on these contradictory imaginings of náksèuk- 
sia with the hope of contributing to a richer understanding of the construc- 
tion of HE students in an under-considered context such as Thailand. By 
drawing attention to how constructions of Thai students can inform our 
understandings of university students on a global scale, we offer a platform 
for cross-country conversations about continuities and change in imaginings 
of studenthood. We invite readers to consider what might be done with 
these student constructions, all of which have the capacity to enable and 
constrain. The next task is to consider how to use these ideas, how they are 
entangled with our routine practices and where they are submerged within 
our own habits of thinking. Knowing that ideas of náksèuk-săa are fractured 
and contested might encourage further debate: How might these various 
constructions be animated to advocate for ideals of studenthood we desire? 
Indeed, they might remind us that ideas of náksèuk-săa have been, and may 
still be, imagined otherwise. 
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Notes 


1 In the Thai language, there is no plural form. Therefore the noun náksèuk-sňa 
can be used in both plural and singular modes. 

2 In Thailand all undergraduate university students wear university uniforms. Thai 
university uniforms have been a site of much debate, which extends beyond the 
scope of this chapter (see for example: Bunyawanich, Järvelä, & Ghaffar, 2018). 

3 The historical periods we use in this paper correlate with those used by the Office 
of the Higher Education Commission (OHEC, 2014) (cited in Crocco, 2018). 

4 One included document was from the Ministry of University Affairs, which later 
became OHEC as part of the Ministry of Education. 

5 The 20-year plan and the 5-year student development strategy were completed 
and disseminated for use prior to the restructuring of OHEC, which saw it 
moved from the Ministry of Education to the Ministry of Higher Education, 
Science and Innovation. 
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Chapter 5 


The shifting subjectification 
of the ‘widening participation’ 
student 


The affective world of the 
‘deserving’ consumer 


Emily Danvers and Tamsin Hinton-Smith 


Introduction 


Access to becoming a higher education (HE) student in the UK is increas- 
ingly mediated through an outreach industry in which the academy’s oppor- 
tunities are communicated and distributed from education providers to 
prospective applicants and their communities. These outreach practices are 
traditionally ordered though foci on particular elements of disadvantage 
including lower socio-economic status, those who are first in their families to 
go to university, ethnicity, disability and age, with the intention of widening 
access to these previously under-represented groups. This chapter draws 
from our experience of Phase 1 of the Office for Students!-funded UK-wide 
National Collaborative Outreach Programme (NCOP), which ran from 
January 2017 to July 2019. Both authors were seconded from academic 
education roles with a focus on HE participation and inequalities, to lead 
regional research and evaluation of this £60 million per year funding initia- 
tive in England. NCOP was established to support the UK government’s 
social mobility goals by rapidly increasing the number of young people from 
under-represented groups who go into HE. NCOP does not include any 
targeted focus on older learners, although in Phase 2 providers are able to 
work with this group but without any incentive to do so. In practice, this 
severely limits opportunity for outreach professionals to work with older 
learners. 

NCOP?’s focus is on university progression ‘cold spots’, postcode areas 
where HE participation is lower than might be expected among young 
people who choose not to go to university despite achieving or being on 
track to achieve the entry requirements. Phase 1, which completed in June 
2019, included particular focus on the target groups of young men from 
disadvantaged backgrounds and BAME (Black and Minority Ethnic) learn- 
ers, who have been identified as much less likely to progress to HE (Boliver, 
2013). NCOP has since been extended with a second phase to run until 
July 2021. 
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Widening participation - what, why and with whom? 


HE inequalities are the outcomes of educational gaps that start early and 
open up as people move through their education journeys (Crozier, 2005). 
This necessitates the development of deep and wide understanding into the 
relevant factors at play. The mechanisms that inform progression pathways 
are a complex constellation of individuals’ own contextualised decision-mak- 
ing, and that of other decision-making gatekeepers in their educational tra- 
jectories, including school and university teachers as well as outreach 
professionals. These influential others are invariably well intentioned and 
committed to supporting equity in educational progression, often informed 
by coming from widening participation (WP) backgrounds themselves. 
There is a need to develop greater understanding of the complex confidence 
growing and decision-making processes that take place between individuals, 
their families and key education professionals in their lives, within the sur- 
rounding nexus of wider social context and trends. 

What constitutes WP activity aimed at encouraging students into HE 
comprises a variable set of practices — from outreach work in the community 
to specialist summer schools or mentoring programmes. Traditionally, this 
agenda has appeared to be directed from HE institutions themselves in spe- 
cialist outreach departments, yet with concurrent pressures on schools to 
demonstrate progression and further education colleges providing HE pro- 
grammes, the sector has proliferated. Elsewhere we have noted that ‘there is 
seldom guidance on good practice for academics’ (Johnson et al., 2019, p. 3) 
engaged in outreach work. Indeed, there remains a lack of compelling evi- 
dence either produced by or to guide this diversified outreach sector. This 
includes paucity of information around what activity constitutes effective 
WP, as well as which groups it should be aimed at and how it should be 
delivered. 

The UK has traditionally been perceived as leading the agenda to widen 
participation in HE (Burke, 2013), and successive governments have been 
keen to emphasise their success in both increasing HE participation and clos- 
ing the gap in participation between rich and poor. There have been 
undoubted substantial gains both in actual participation and in wider cul- 
tures of understanding and commitment in the half century of successive 
British governments’ WP agendas (Hinton-Smith, 2012). However, it is 
important that growing participation does not necessarily negate the persis- 
tence of inequalities. 

Persistent gaps in HE participation are not only the residue of stubborn 
past inequalities, but can be seen as mapping to new and emergent insecuri- 
ties. In the UK, this includes the introduction of tuition fees in 2010 and 
ensuing concerns around the perceived balance of costs and returns of invest- 
ing in HE moving from the tax payer on to the individual student (Hinton- 
Smith, 2016). It also includes the end of the Aimhigher? WP Programme, 
the demise of which effectively ended universities’ external accountability for 
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the success of their WP activities. Further, the replacement of universal 
Educational Maintenance Allowance (EMA) with the National Bursary 
Programme ended universal entitlement to financial support for further edu- 
cation students aged 16-18 from poorer families while they studied, closing 
the gateway into HE for many whose parents could not afford for them to 
remain at home without a financial contribution (Hinton-Smith, 2012). 
Sitting within the wider context of welfare reform, austerity, and wider insta- 
bility such as the protracted unsureness around Brexit, these developments 
have raised the challenge for the UK HE sector as it works to increase partici- 
pation from socially disadvantaged backgrounds. The combination of influ- 
encing factors in mediating the HE progression journeys of those from the 
most financially vulnerable backgrounds has been referred to as a ‘toxic mix’ 
(Finlay, 2014), and the stresses suffered by students can be seen reflected in 
rising mental health problems, including anxiety, loneliness and substance 
misuse (Insight Network, 2019). 

NCOP draws together attainment and geography as proxies of disad- 
vantage represented by a postcode indicator. Yet we argue that this par- 
ticular targeting, and the surrounding socio-economic and policy climate, 
has shifted the imaginary of how these ‘WP’ students are understood 
within the UK context. Within this discourse, prospective students become 
positioned as agentic choosers who need only to be persuaded to take up 
the opportunities open to them. This can inform approaches to WP that 
focus on telling rather than guiding decision-making and alter concep- 
tions of those who fail to capitalise on the opportunities presented as 
being available to all. The potential for disjuncture between education 
market agendas and the anxieties of prospective students is exacerbated 
within the context of increasingly marketing and recruitment approaches 
to WP, set against legitimate fears of prospective students and their fami- 
lies around uncertain futures in terms of the job market and potential 
gains of making what has become an individual investment in HE (Brown, 
2013; Crawford & Van der Erve, 2015; Crawford, Gregg, Macmillan, 
Vignoles, & Wyness, 2016). It is argued that the UK student loan system 
has become increasingly regressive, with the highest costs being paid by 
those who get the least return from their participation (Johnston & Barr, 
2013), and that increased costs have encouraged those from less advan- 
taged backgrounds to become more strategic university decision-makers 
(Clark, Mountford-Zimdars, & Francis, 2015). An awareness that the 
risks of university are not distributed evenly has led to HE funding policies 
being identified as a contributory factor in widening inequalities (Callender 
& Mason, 2017). Further, an approach to WP that has such a specific 
agenda is seen as out of sync with supporting individual choice. It also 
implies an increased responsibility for universities to interrogate the tar- 
geting and impact of their institutional policies to both widen access and 
increase student numbers. 
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Theorisation 


The theoretical context for our conceptualisation of the responsibilities of 
WP? is, as we have discussed elsewhere, informed by the principle that this 
form of participation ought not to be reduced to recruitment (Johnson et 
al., 2019, p. 7). There is a need for collectively developing more nuanced 
conceptualisations of the intricate web of individuals’ lives as they interact 
with education and a limited definition of ‘value’ that rarely moves beyond 
quantitative measures. 

The perceived importance of aspiration and individual responsibility for 
academic success or failure arguably problematises the marginalised for their 
own exclusion, resonating with criticisms of much of the wider discourse of 
WP in HE over recent decades (Hinton-Smith, 2012). This emphasis on 
individual aspiration intersects with identification that without targeted 
parental investment of the economic and cultural valued in education, less 
privileged students have to struggle to get to university, requiring a strong 
self-reliance (Reay, Crozier, & Clayton, 2010). In contrast, it is suggested 
that universities frequently position marginalised students negatively as defi- 
cit in capitals as a result of their background (O’Shea, 2015); this includes 
lacking the right kinds of knowledge, experience and social networks 
(Bathmaker, Ingram, & Waller, 2013). Furthermore, working-class parents 
are frequently perceived as deficit in providing the ‘right’ kinds of support 
(Gazeley, 2012; Gewirtz, 2001). 

The repositioning of responsibility for the cost of participating in HE in 
England reflects changing deeper assumptions around the positioning of its 
value, centred around a growing consumerist model built on the assumption 
that it is an individual good that can be relied upon to deliver individual 
benefits (Clark et al., 2015; Callender & Mason, 2017), so long as people 
make informed choices. Widening conceptions of the individual and collec- 
tive value of and responsibility for successful HE engagement is essential to 
acknowledging the unsureness of individual instrumental returns. Theoretical 
insights around the identified risks of HE participation for all, but particu- 
larly less advantaged students, have been central to informing our approach 
to developing understanding of the complexities of progression decision- 
making that deviate far from depoliticised and emotionally neutral assump- 
tions around information, opportunities and choice. 

HE participation is an investment, but a risky one because of the uncer- 
tainties of securing a well enough paid job to make the financial investment 
worthwhile (Dwyer, Hodson, & McCloud, 2013). The extent to which fear 
of debt influences decision-making is debated (Harrison, 2019). There is an 
argument that young people as a whole are more accepting of debt now 
given that it is so often unavoidable; yet also identification of a widening gap 
in attitudes according to family background, with those on lower incomes 
becoming more debt averse (Callender & Mason, 2017). Low-income stu- 
dents have been shown to more often perceive university costs as debt rather 
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than investment compared with wealthier peers (Callender & Jackson, 
2008), with it being suggested that increased debt aversion among those 
with fewest financial resources is better understood as aversion to the increased 
risk of debt rather than direct aversion to debt itself (see Barr, 2012). More 
widely, this links to sociological perspectives on risk that have increasingly 
acknowledged the significance of socio-demographic factors in influencing 
individuals’ apprehension of and responses to risk (Taylor-Gooby & Zinn, 
2006). Rather than chastising less advantaged students for failing to grasp 
the promised opportunities of HE, we suggest the need for more respectful 
and emotionally aware approaches to WP. These approaches should legiti- 
mate the astute appraisals of HE’s precarities by prospective students and 
their parents and engage with these in direct and honest ways rather than 
seeking to brush them aside in pursuit of student numbers. This theoretical 
underpinning informs our methodological approach to developing, evaluat- 
ing, researching and capacity-building within outreach, including in this 
work as explored further in our methodological discussion below. 

Given the critiques above around the failure to socially contextualise indi- 
vidual experiences of educational marginalisation, we draw theoretically on 
Gordon’s (2008, 2011) work on ‘haunting’ to argue that perceptions around 
the ‘deserving consumer’ of WP outreach are deeply linked to the affective 
pasts, presents and futures of individuals. By affect, we refer to a broad range 
of intensities of emotion that are constructed, re-produced and performed 
within and through the social world. This includes reflections on self-confi- 
dence and striving to succeed which emerge from participant histories and 
reveal themselves in everyday feelings of being, for example, deserving/ 
undeserving. These ‘feelings’ that punctuate a learner journey into, through 
and beyond HE may emerge in the individual but, we argue, are revealing of 
social, historical and political constructions of the WP student. 


Methods 


The data we draw on in this chapter were collected between October 2017 
and December 2018 as part of regional research and evaluation of Phase 1 of 
NCOP. It forms part of a larger data set that included participant evaluation 
of funded outreach activities (1150 responses), a learner survey (1258 
responses) and a staff survey that included teachers and WP practitioners (38 
responses). These data generated important insights into experienced and 
perceived benefits of measured gains including knowledge, self-confidence, 
aspiration and ability. 

Our qualitative research data were smaller in scale, yet provided some 
important areas of deeper insight into the contribution and challenges of this 
programme and outreach provision more widely. Developing insight into 
the complexity of individual journeys and the nuancing of success can be 
challenging and requires more in-depth understanding than that provided 
by standard tracking requirements. Indeed, there is a complex mix of reasons 
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for why this might be the case, most notably the challenges in attributing a 
‘decision’ to a specific moment or activity provided. Our qualitative data col- 
lection engaged with 108 participants representing diverse key stakeholder 
groups within the region. This included focus group interviews with 76 
young people aged between 14 and 19 years old drawn from four 11-16 
schools selected to capture diversity within the region, in terms of school 
profile, locality and opportunities, and 7 ‘walking interviews’ with NCOP 
learners that took place within their further education colleges of study. 
Alongside learner interviews, we carried out 25 interviews with key adults 
that included education and outreach practitioners, careers advisors and 
parents. 

In this chapter, we draw predominantly on insights from the qualitative 
learner data generated through the individual and group interviews with a 
total of 83 NCOP learners aged between 11 and 18 years. Participants were 
spread across four schools in one region, and we also accounted for gender 
and ethnicity distribution and attempted to present a range of pathways and 
experiences. Within these schools, we ran two separate focus groups each for 
Year 9 and Year 12 NCOP pupils. This reached approximately 39 Year 9 
learners and 37 Year 12s. The first focus group asked about some of the chal- 
lenges young people face in thinking about their progression into HE, as 
well as some of the opportunities HE might provide, with responses noted 
in a poster and through verbal feedback. In the second focus group, we 
asked young people to design an outreach activity using a worksheet. These 
focus groups were digitally recorded and we kept copies of the worksheets 
and posters. 

Our role in these focus groups was to listen and to gently guide, informed 
by Kvale’s (1996) metaphor of the researcher as ‘traveller’, ‘wandering 
together with’ their participant in the process of arriving at insight (p. 4). As 
researchers, we were informed by principles of social justice, in playing close 
attention to how data get collected, produced and interpreted. This pro- 
voked a desire to rethink the impacts and ‘value’ of outreach beyond quan- 
titative measures as well as consider broader contextual issues that shape how 
outreach might be received, understood and valued. It also included aware- 
ness of the need to utilise and empower the voices and expertise of multiple 
stakeholders as partners in our research. For example, we were mindful of 
the dynamics of academic researchers entering classrooms as ‘transient’ 
strangers asking young people to give experiences and perspectives with us. 
Our approach to interrogating and developing the success of WP work has 
been guided by work theorising the value of more participatory forms of 
research relationships that seek to dissolve distinctions between researcher 
and researched (Pain, Whitman, & Milledge, 2011).We wanted to set up 
opportunities for young people to tell adults engaged in WP what they think 
rather than the other way round, being guided in our approach to the 
research by the principle of speaking ‘next to’ rather than for (Trinh, cited in 
Chen, 1992). Consequently, we ensured these focus groups were led by their 
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voices and ideas for what they would like to see in future outreach activity, 
rather than us priming them for what we wanted to hear, at the expense of 
articulations of experience (Tremlett, 2015). 

The research data were coded using NVivo software which generated a 
series of common or significant themes. In this chapter, we focus on an 
emergent theme, broadly defined as ‘affect’ which we explored in light of 
our theoretical understandings of consumerism, debt and educational 
inequalities. In offering a critique of some elements of NCOP, we explore 
both the state of the ‘WP market’, and the potential ‘students’ it imagines. 


Discussion 
The affective worlds ‘behind’ postcode data 


A static reading of space and place using target postcodes within NCOP 
resulted in scant attention being paid to the affective dimensions of transi- 
tioning into HE, specifically how does it feel to be positioned as a recipient 
of outreach and to negotiate the progression journey in the context of wider 
complex life stories? Young people were acutely aware of being ‘more than’ 
their WP selection criterion. In our discussions, they revealed experiences of 
affect in terms of their excitements and anxieties about their possible educa- 
tional futures and how this related to them being targeted for specific oppor- 
tunities and interventions because of their home postcode. 

As a proxy measure of educational disadvantage, the use of postcode was 
felt by young people to be too blunt and did not enable attention to other 
relevant aspects of identity and experiences. One learner described it as a ‘bit 
of a stereotype’ in that: 


I come from a poor estate and I want to go to university. But there are 
people on rich estates who don’t want to go to university. 
(Year 94t, Beach Green5) 


The quote describes the simple fact that postcode reveals something, but not 
everything, about educational trajectories and obfuscates other factors such 
as ethnicity, gender and the complex other economic, social and material 
factors informing socio-economic class. Importantly, this person did not feel 
defined or determined by place. He was keen to state how he was more than 
his estate but, at the same time, by contrasting his experience with the ‘peo- 
ple on rich estates’ as being exceptional he indicated the presence of place as 
a limiting of possibilities. Using Gordon (2008), place and its concurrent 
histories and connections to formations of class, becomes a malevolent spec- 
tre in that it ‘emerges uninvited...to mess up boundaries and protocols’ 
(p. 148). For the young person exemplified above, postcode should not 
matter and yet something remained as mattering significantly and inescap- 
ably. Similarly, in a focus group with Year 9s in Townside, one girl said she 
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would be nervous of stating where she lived on her UCAS form in case this 
might put universities off in positioning her as being someone ‘like them’. 
This prompted further discussion within their small group about why they 
had been selected to take part in the focus group which was revealing for 
some — ‘Oh I didn’t realise you were from there’. For others, shared post- 
code was a clearer categorisation. As we asked Year 12s in Church School 
why they thought they were here, the group laughed, echoing ‘it’s because 
we’re from a shit area’. While place clearly played a part in perceptions of 
possible futures, postcode did not accurately define what place represented. 
Indeed, a discussion with Year 12s in Townside focused on the nuances of 
selection: 


In a deprived area, it’s difficult to, sort of, know where that area starts 
and finishes, difficult to pick out which areas are less well-off and which 
areas are more well off. And sometimes that will go wrong, and people 
who are already quite well off will end up getting resources that could 
be going to someone who’s not so well off. 

(Year 12°, Townside) 


In echoing a discourse of deservedness, young people were clearly aware of 
the WP selection game and how postcode shaped the allocation of opportu- 
nities. The use of ‘well off? and ‘resource’ in this quote reveals how postcode 
alone provides scant information about current economic realities of young 
people and their families. Waller, Harrison, and Last (2015) interviewed 
regional directors of one of the most substantial programmes to widen access 
to HE in the UK - Aim Higher (2004-2011). Their analysis found that the 
use of geo-demographic markers like postcodes for targeting offered a quick 
measure where other data were lacking but equally they caution that ‘uncriti- 
cal or mechanistic’ (p. 2) applications could offer limited information about 
young people’s lives. Within our study, postcode was seen to be too blunt in 
both not providing enough information about lives and experiences, as well 
as not accurately representing what might be the educational disadvantages 
these learners faced in their future HE participation. 

Indeed, what we were struck by in our data was the emotional intensity 
of our conversations with young people and how this co-existed alongside 
the reductive postcode measure. Indeed, words such as worry, risk, pres- 
sure, fear, unclear and overwhelmed arose as significant themes in our data. 
This was most often presented in terms of whether the financial, social and 
emotional investment in HE would offer a meaningful return. This risky 
payoff was described predominantly in financial terms set against fears of 
loans and debt: 


We are going to need degrees to get most jobs, so it’s going to benefit 
you in the way of, you’re going to get a better paying job. But also it’s 
a huge risk, like it’s such a gamble because if you go there for four years 
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and then at the end you pass or you don’t pass or you just go back to the 
job you had before, then was it worth it? 
(Year 12, Townside) 


Young people struggle to get jobs nowadays so you might have the 
qualification just working or you might as well just go into a job straight 
away because then you’ll get money and you can actually pay for your 
apartment and stuff. In the sense like, it’s not qualifications that make 
the world go round. It’s money that does. So what’s the point? 

(Year 12, Church View) 


In these discussions, debt was not an abstract concept but an embodied 
worry as both a risky undertaking but also shaping everyday practicalities 
such as living at home or the opportunities to find part-time work easily. This 
supports Barr (2012) who described how it was the risk of debt and concern 
whether it would prove worth it, rather than the debt itself, that was of most 
concern, particularly for those from low incomes. Importantly, risk was 
described as a ‘gamble’ that was to some extent out of their control and this 
was connected to other worries and fears around a lack of agency in terms of 
their education and life transitions. 

For example, participants described HE as a further pressure to perform 
and succeed, layering on top of the demands expected to achieve GCSEs at 
age 16, and then progressing on to succeed at A-Levels by age 18: 


A level is such a jump and it’s just like, so stressful and with university it’s 
another jump and like, I’m a bit scared. 
(Year 12, Townside) 


It’s more of a mental effect, like university has more, like, pressure and 
it’s rushed. They make you want to grow up faster than you are so 
they’re like hurry up and get the grades... So a lot of people are rushing 
into it [uni]...And you have so many tests and it’s like stress. 

(Year 9, Beachside) 


As soon as they get to that point where they want to pick it [university ], 
some people may go, I don't know, it’s too scary, I don't want to do 
that. 

(Year 9, Townside) 


In the first quote, the educational ‘treadmill’ was experienced as highly prob- 
lematic. The thought of HE was fraught with concerns around whether young 
people could sustain the levels of pressure they were experiencing in their cur- 
rent schooling contexts. In the second quote, this young person was almost 
breathless as they described how university might represent even more stress on 
top of what they were facing as they approached the start of their GCSEs and 
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their desire to slow down and feel in control of their future choices. The third 
quote echoes similar themes of worry and fear. Stress was conceptualised as a 
barrier for educational progression and yet this was rarely explicitly addressed 
within WP initiatives that these young people had taken part in or within the 
broader discourse we were aware of as researchers and practitioners. 

What these data excerpts suggest to us is the importance of paying atten- 
tion to the considerable emotional terrain of HE decision-making. The use 
of postcode within the NCOP programme offered very limited data or con- 
current measures of ‘success’ around young people’s thoughts and feelings 
as they negotiated whether or not HE was a possibility for them, although 
there was a connection between place and its relationship to complex classed 
formations of possibility. In addition, risk and uncertainty, worry and stress 
were normalised within the lives of young people we spoke to as they con- 
templated HE yet these ‘affective worlds’ (and the policy landscapes that 
shaped their emergence) were rarely addressed in WP interventions they had 
experienced or we had observed in our wider study. 


The positivity industry of WP 


Our data suggested that, where emotions were addressed within WP dis- 
course, this operated under individualised discourses of young people need- 
ing to be more resilient or to upskill their coping mechanisms. For example, 
our regional NCOP funded a number of interventions focused on ‘Grit and 
Resilience’. These took the form of confidence-raising activities, often linked 
to an extra-curricular task such as sport or music, in which young people 
were supported to challenge their attitudes and perceptions towards their 
existing capabilities and future possibilities. The underlying philosophy was 
of a growth mindset which argues that you can improve intelligence, ability 
and performance through cognitive and psychological work (Dweck, 2017). 
Such initiatives were very popular among young people in our region and 
had benefits in terms of improved self-confidence in the short-term. 
However, much like the concept of aspiration in WP work, growth mindset 
narratives can serve to apportion ‘blame’ at an individual level (Sellar & 
Storan, 2013) and suggest that educational disadvantage can predominantly 
be ‘thought away’ through cultivating the correct, positive frame of mind 
around one’s individual circumstances and opportunities. This starkly con- 
trasted with our data, particularly around the financial fears of HE, which felt 
insurmountable for those in our study. 

For example, we interviewed one young woman, Karli, about her views on 
HE and she described how involvement in confidence building opportuni- 
ties had increased her self-belief that she might ‘fit’ at university. Here she 
describes her feelings about attending a university open day talk: 


I went along and I went, oh, I don’t think I want to go to university. 
It proper scares me. I don’t think I’m educated enough. But, you are. 
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...It doesn’t matter how academic you are, as long as you have the 
mindset to want to achieve and do well, and to persevere and to actually 
work your butt off, then you’re going to achieve, I think. 


These quotes attest to the success of the event in raising her self-confidence, 
as well as her echoing the growth mindset discourse that she had been 
exposed to. However, the defining factor shaping her decision not to go to 
university was that she saw it to be less risky to continue in her part-time 
work as a personal trainer and build a career for herself by taking on short 
courses at college. Even as she contemplated university in the future, she 
continually repeated the need to be working: 


You’ve always got to have a back-up plan. So, I could do personal train- 
ing as a part-time job, as well as studying in university, if I wanted...to 
help pay and live comfortably... Being in part-time work to help support 
my parents as well as myself, that would really help. 


This is not to suggest a lack of value in confidence-raising work for Karli, but 
that it seemed to offer a limited understanding of the ‘spectre’ (Gordon, 
2008) of the emotional, socio-political and financial barriers of HE that 
shaped her need to have a ‘back-up plan’ that could not simply be gotten 
over through positive psychological thinking. 

This reductive psychologising of barriers to further study was linked to a 
broader trend of positivity within the WP industry in which HE was seen as 
an unproblematised part of the ‘good life’. For example, young people 
described how HE was almost always sold to them in highly positive and 
idealised ways and that this felt at odds with their current experiences of 
study. They also felt that HE’s benefits were universally lauded with little 
attention to how their specific circumstances would enable/disable them 
from capitalising on their earned qualifications compared to those who were 
more socially privileged. This is illustrated by the following discussion 
between two Year 12s at Academy School: 


A: You deal with stress here, you’ve dealt with stress during your GCSEs. 
College isn’t perfect, but I enjoy college. I enjoy going to school here. 
And that was stressful. I don’t see the point in saying, oh yes, uni is per- 
fect...Just don’t tell us what we want to hear, tell us what we need to 
hear. Because otherwise we’re going to be in for a big shock. 

B: Yeah...they try and make you feel like everyone’s always there to help you 
when that’s not the case, I know it’s not the case. 

A: We’re not stupid. We know there’s going to be issues. ..they can’t just try 
and sit there and say, oh yes, it’s going to be all smooth, it’s going to be all 
happy days. It’s not... They just try and make it seem so much better than 
it is. We want to know the bad as well as the good bits... But we just want, 
I feel like realisation rather than just a smack in the face when we get there. 
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In this discussion, ‘stress’ was so normalised in these young people’s lives 
that they found it unusual that this was not something talked about often in 
outreach work. Moreover, awareness of what university is like from older 
friends or siblings made them hyper-aware of what messages were silenced, 
particularly around the ‘struggles’ such as the pressures of independent 
working or the cost of living. They knew that studying at university can be 
challenging and that people drop out for a variety of reasons. These nuanced 
understandings contrasted sharply with anxieties sometimes present in WP 
around perceived lack of aspiration to be corrected through outreach. 
Instead they conveyed an ability to decode dominant narratives of promised 
gain. These young people showed a sophisticated grasp of the precarity of 
promises around graduate outcomes, that is in line with the analyses of 
expert commentators (e.g. Shildrick, MacDonald, Webster, & Garthwaite, 
2012). However, the vision they were presented with was hyper-positive, 
potentially leading to a sense of being unprepared for what might be to come 
or to being suspicious of such ‘marketing hyperbole’. Shortly after attending 
this focus group, we went to a national training for WP practitioners in which 
we were encouraged to loudly chant ‘outreach works’, suggesting that criti- 
cal messages around both university and the success of WP did not fit with 
current narratives. This likely reflects the shifting agendas of the WP sector 
which has blurred the lines between outreach and recruitment (Johnson et 
al., 2019), with the consequence that a key performance indicator of out- 
reach is return on investment in student numbers. 

Grit and resilience work enabled ‘fixing’ the emotional concerns of the 
applicant but there was little WP practice that sought to question the affec- 
tive challenges of the institution and, in its slide to recruitment, it risked 
becoming a ‘positivity industry’. While there is considerable work being 
done to address the mental health concerns of young people in schools and 
for university students, there is a potential ‘transition’ gap in outreach work 
that could better recognise that making choices around higher education is 
a deeply emotional, not just a strategic, process. 


Complex liveslidealised targets 


In our focus groups, we found that the most marginalised young people 
experienced chaotic lives and engaged in complex decision-making, with few 
support structures. The strategic, well-informed student, making ‘logical’ 
choices from a plethora of HE products, supported by an educationally rich 
family was atypical for many NCOP learners. This was highlighted most 
strikingly in a discussion with Clara, in Year 12 in Academy school. We asked 
her, what she’d like to do when she leaves her sixth form and she responded: 


Pve always wanted to be a primary school teacher. My whole life. And so 
Pm definitely going to university. Pll need to do some sort of teaching 
degree because I don’t want to be a teaching assistant... I think ’m going 
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to stick around Sussex because I’m living with my Dad now. But I’m not 
sure whether I’m going to go to the MET [Local FE college] to do Hair 
and Beauty first. So once I have finished that course, I can then go to uni- 
versity and have a job as a hairdresser whilst I am at uni.... I thought ’'d 
get it to be a fall back whilst I’m at uni to earn money ....I’ve always been 
quite interested to go somewhere I’ve never been before. I haven’t really 
looked at it because obviously I’m not going to go there anymore. I just 
thought it would be nice to go somewhere else away from where I’m used 
to, but I think PI be a bit more comfortable sticking with where I am. 


On one hand, it could be interpreted as highly strategic for Clara to gather a 
qualification that might secure a regular income to support future studies. 
On the other hand, while we do not have reliable data on those who enter 
HE directly after studying vocational courses in further education, this 
‘extended’ route is likely to be atypical of those she would meet on the 
highly competitive teaching courses offered at the local universities. In addi- 
tion, her decision-making around HE took place against a dominant concern 
about staying local to live with and support her family. Moreover, as Clara 
contemplates a move away, she is ‘haunted’ (Gordon, 2008) by associations 
of place drawing her back to where she feels she belongs. The complex fac- 
tors at play in her decision-making stood at odds with policy constructions 
of the strategic consumer of an educational product. For example, the under- 
pinning narrative of the NCOP initiative is to understand which WP activi- 
ties have the greatest ‘impact’ and, crucially here, impact is measured in 
terms of an individual’s likelihood of becoming a future student. In such 
recruitment and marketing dominated provision, WP becomes an input/ 
output educational process, which is out of sync with supporting young peo- 
ple’s own choices as agentic decision-makers in highly complex lives. 

A further possible outcome of such an input/output WP model is an 
opportunity marketplace in which some and not others could thrive as ide- 
alised ‘targeted’ learners. This could occur at a targeting/policy level within 
universities, schools and colleges. For example, the marketisation of WP as 
described by commentators (Johnson et al., 2019) creates a ‘safe’ approach 
to WP practice that discourages working with those young people and staff 
who need it most. Instead WP practitioners can avoid risking investing in 
those for whom they do not feel confident that their efforts will translate into 
acceptance of a place and success at their institution. NCOP used the termi- 
nology of ‘quick wins’ for those learners who were likely to attend and who 
required only minimal intervention to produce this return on investment. 
These young people become idealised subjects of WP, the ones for whom the 
work ‘pays off’, rather than the more complicated cases, lives and experi- 
ences of those such as Clara. As WP becomes increasingly about measurabil- 
ity, it is seen as important that identifying value and success needs not to 
become buried only in measurable targets, with a concurrent risk that social 
justice agendas get left behind (Harrison & Waller, 2017). 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have argued that the particular targeting employed by 
NCOP of geo-demographic measures, and the surrounding socio-economic 
and policy climate, has shifted the imaginary of how these WP students are 
understood. The provision of targeted outreach that identifies and focuses 
on how intersections of geography and demography impact distance from 
HE can suggest that the problem has been addressed. Such an approach risks 
obscuring the persistence of more pervasive forces against HE progression 
beyond the individual or community levels, in our wider socio-economic 
and policy contexts. We have argued specifically that such a static reading of 
space and place using target postcodes results in scant attention being paid 
to the affective dimensions of transitioning into HE. Alongside more com- 
monly understood concerns around debt and future employability, partici- 
pants in our research, astutely expressed more affective anxieties around 
‘risk’, ‘pressure’ and ‘fear’ as they narrated their educational decision-mak- 
ing. These insights presented pictures of challenges to mental health and 
well-being. While outreach activities focused on grit and resilience ostensibly 
speak to recognition of this affective dimension to HE decision-making, 
they can be seen as effectively undermining the legitimacy of such responses, 
through positioning the ‘good’ subject of outreach who demonstrates aspi- 
ration, grit and resilience in the face of adversity. The seemingly positive and 
empowering outreach message that everyone is capable of succeeding if they 
believe and apply themselves, overlooks that capabilities are a complex mix 
of external as well as internally composed resources, and that they are not 
evenly distributed (O’Shea, 2019). In contrast to dominant constructions of 
motivation and achievement within outreach discourse, we argue for a per- 
sistent and powerful place for ‘affect’ as politically and socially located and 
experienced as embodied feeling and, consequently, something that cannot 
be reduced to an individualised and psychologised barrier that can simply be 
‘thought away’. Finally, our readings of students’ affective worlds and com- 
plex lives stood at odds with policy constructions of the strategic consumer 
of an educational product. This created a context in which outreach oppor- 
tunities similarly became an opportunity marketplace, where some and not 
others could thrive as ‘targeted’ learners, but with little space for concern to 
understand or address the complex structural barriers that prevent some 
from embracing and thriving in response to the educational opportunities 
on offer. 

With this in mind, we assert a pressing need for a new approach to out- 
reach to more explicitly and sympathetically acknowledge and speak to the 
emotional realities of HE decision-making. This involves attending to the 
complex interplay between structure, agency and serendipity in individual 
lives, forcing more sophisticated understandings of the potential of outreach, 
that redistributes responsibility for success and failure more equitably across 
stakeholders more widely from parents to policy makers, beyond polarised 
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assumptions of students as agentic choosers decision-making within a vac- 
uum in response to outreach advice. Such an assertion is far from value-free; 
rather it is politically loaded in tapping into the ever bubbling but often 
obscured rub in WP between social justice and neo-liberal agendas. While we 
may strive to work together across stakeholder groups, the challenge remains 
to continue to search for creative and collaborative new practical approaches 
to bridge different aims and understandings, to work effectively within the 
context of such diametrically informed agendas. 


Notes 


1 The regulatory body for higher education in the UK. 

2 https://www.officeforstudents.org.uk/publications /ncop-two-years-on/ 

3 A UK Government initiative providing investment in UK widening participation 
between 2004-11. 

4 This is the year of UK schooling in which pupils are normally between 13-14 
years old. It is also significant in being the time they choose which subjects to 
focus on in their GCSEs, which are exams taken at the end of secondary school, 
aged 15-16. 

5 Our four schools, Townside, Church School, Beach Green and Academy schools 
were spread across the Sussex region, a county in the South East of the UK. 
Schools were a mix of faith, academy and local authority funding models and 
were from different geographic locations e.g. coastal and city. 

6 This is the year of UK schooling in which pupils are normally between 16 and 
17 years old and studying qualifications in a school or a sixth form college. The 
January of this academic year is the normal deadline for applying for university 
and we conducted the majority of our focus groups in the preceding October and 
November. 
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Chapter 6 


Dispelling the myth 

of the ‘traditional’ university 
undergraduate student 

in the UK 


Grace Sykes 


Introduction: Problematising the myth of the traditional 
student 


As the UK Department for Education (2019) documents, participation rates 
from 2017 to 2018 show 50.2% of 17- to 30-year-olds in the UK now attend 
university. It therefore makes much less sense to talk about ‘traditional’ and/ 
or ‘non-traditional’ undergraduate students. The sentiment of traditional, in 
its simplest definition, implies something that came before; it involves an 
implicit temporal comparison with a period where university attendance was 
completed by fewer students and less diverse cohorts. Recognising the con- 
ception of traditional as anachronistic from the outset, like all myths, the 
notion of the traditional student immediately implies an opposition, a newer 
contemporary non-traditional student. Driven by evidence that non- 
traditional transitions are riskier and more complex (Archer & Hutchings, 
2000; Clayton et al., 2009), conventional distinctions between traditional 
and non-traditional students gained traction alongside changes to higher 
education landscapes (linked to consumerisation, neo-liberalisation, 1990s 
expansion, widening participation policies since 1997, tuition fee rise). This 
sparked interest in the lives of ‘new’ students from non-traditional back- 
grounds (first-in-family, parent students, mature students, international stu- 
dents and so on), often centred around ideas of fitting or mis-fitting (e.g. 
Reay et al., 2010). While this has been extremely helpful and vastly improved 
knowledge of the complexity and hyper/super diversity of non-traditional 
student experiences, it has simultaneously triggered a neglect of research 
focusing specifically on lived experiences of students who seemingly fit the 
‘traditional’ category, beyond residential accounts (with the exception of 
Chatterton, 1999, 2010). This has enabled a problematic enduring myth 
that (1) there remains such thing as a traditional student demographic; (2) 
this is representative of the majority of students; (3) those who fall into this 
ostensible category of ‘traditional’ student move easily into, and desire, this 
typical transition into, and way of ‘being a student’, as they naturally immerse 
themselves in these cultures of conformity. 
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More recently these binaries have been problematised (Holton, 2013, 
2016), as scholars recognise what it means to be a contemporary HE student 
is increasingly complex. Researchers have contributed, and challenged, con- 
structions of students as consumers (Molesworth et al., 2009; Tomlinson, 
2016), as hard workers (Brooks, 2018), as politically active (Morgan & 
Davis III, 2019), and so on, as well as criticising the lack of inclusion of the 
lived experience of students themselves in many popular constructions. 
Indeed, as an attempt to move beyond binaries and homogenising catego- 
ries, I have argued elsewhere (Sykes, 2017; Sykes, forthcoming), that con- 
ceptualising university as a bubble may enhance our understanding of the 
ways in which multiple student identities and experiences interact — and that 
perhaps it is more appropriate to use the terms ‘typical’ and ‘non-typical’ as 
descriptors to highlight students’ conflation of traditional student character- 
istics and expectations of student culture, in articulating their own identities 
and experiences. 

There are some commonalities in the depictions of UK undergraduates 
recognised in this chapter with other conceptualisations of studenthood 
across the globe. Some of these ways of understanding students might be 
consequential to overall directions of change aligned with broader debates 
about neo-liberalisation in the higher education sector. For example, discus- 
sions of students as independent consumers are present, and challenged, in 
studies on international students studying in the UK (Lomer, 2014), in work 
on European student identities (Brooks, 2018), whereas ideas around drink- 
ing cultures and promiscuity are common in portrayals of American student 
sororities and sports teams (for instance, Tewksbury et al., 2008), in some 
European accounts (De Bruyn et al., 2018; Páramo et al., 2020) and beyond 
Europe (Nguyen et al., 2018). And indeed, more generally, there are paral- 
lels with how young people are perceived as ‘emerging adults’ (Arnett, 
2000). This chapter contributes to these debates, focusing on the lives of UK 
‘traditional’ undergraduate higher education students, by highlighting how 
homogenising, inaccurate but enduring myths impact the daily lives of stu- 
dents, how they understand their own identities, and how the myth serves as 
a measure of a legitimacy for their own experience, excluding many students 
who do not fit this myth. It is not only the terminology of the binary that 
causes hindrance here, forcing students into arbitrary categories, but the 
accompanying prevailing stereotype that continues to dominate discourse 
around representations of being a student. 

Thus far, however, despite this widespread recognition of our increasingly 
hyper/super-diverse student bodies, and their varied experiences, little has 
been done to dispel the myth that the majority of students will adhere to 
expectations of a ‘traditional stereotype’. In fact, commodification of student 
experience and increasing competition within the sector has arguably only 
intensified this stereotypical image. Even if this image is only an illusion, 
maintenance of this idealised lifestyle, some advocate, is a ‘seductive’ market- 
ing tool for universities (Holdsworth, 2009a). Not only have assumptions of 
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‘traditional’ studenthood gone largely unchallenged in the mainstream 
media (though there are some notable exceptions), but more problemati- 
cally, they persist in and through conventional divisions drawn between tra- 
ditional and non-traditional students in academic accounts of traditional 
students. As this myth continues to dominate, the complexities and diversity 
of experience within these groups will be missed, as the myth overshadows 
new and more useful ways of imagining studenthood. 

Central to the notion of the ‘traditional undergraduate student’ in the UK 
is the expectation of a smooth ‘natural transition’ into higher education 
(Patiniotis & Holdsworth, 2005), perambulating a well-trodden, normalised, 
superficially linear path, often assumed to be predicated upon parental his- 
tory of university participation. Students in this category are presumed to 
enter university with a level of entitlement (Holdsworth, 2006, 2009a), 
armed with knowledge to utilise opportunities presented for future gain 
(Brooks, 2007; Holdsworth, 2010). By contrast, non-traditional students 
are seen to have more complicated transitions, with no familial background of 
higher education. Also entangled in this notion of ‘traditional’ and ‘becom- 
ing’ a university student are expectations of geographical mobility, through 
moving away from the parental home into peer shared accommodation 
(Chatterton, 1999, 2000, 2010; Holdsworth, 2006, 2009a, 2009b; Smith 
& Holt, 2007; Holton, 2013). As pockets of studentification (Smith & 
Hubbard, 2014) continue to engorge university towns and cities, living away 
from home is presented as most desirable, where students are trained into 
‘traditional’ normalised patterns of behaviour (Holton, 2015). In contrast, 
non-traditional students are expected to remain in their pre-university home 
for the duration of their studies, less likely to indulge in rules around social 
behaviours, casual clothing trends, or club culture (Chatterton, 1999, 2010; 
Smith & Holt, 2007; Crozier et al., 2008) and painted as ‘missing out’ 
(Holdsworth, 2006; Christie et al., 2008; Reay et al., 2010). 

Traditional students are historically described as young (18-21), unmarried, 
middle class and white (Chatterton, 1999, 2010), whereas non-traditional 
students may include almost any identities which fall outside these narrow 
categories. Notions of ‘traditionality’ also extend beyond demographic char- 
acteristics to behaviours and values felt to be characteristic of ‘normal 
studenthood’. Despite cautions against stereotyping students as ‘binge drink- 
ing louts’ (Holloway et al., 2010), students are demonised by the media for 
excessive consumption (e.g. see Hubbard, 2013) and portrayed as willingly 
swept up in a dominant monoculture (Allinson, 2006), immersed in continu- 
ous partying (Andersson et al., 2012), with drinking positioned as a 
normalised component of university culture (Robertson & Tustin, 2018), 
alongside other risky behaviours. Such constructions are often linked to ‘lad- 
dishness’, problematised performances of masculinity and objectification of 
women (Phipps & Young, 2015; Phipps, 2017), while discussions of agency 
and ‘ladette’ culture imply women remain impelled to police their behaviour 
in line with notions of appropriate femininity (Hubbard, 2013). 
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Keeping up with the ‘traditional’ and idealised notion of studenthood, 
while subsidised by student discounts, and strengthened by geographical 
segregation of social activities and student nights, is not cheap, further rein- 
forcing exclusivity, as some may be priced out of participation. However, 
students may find ways to maximise finances through loans, part-time work 
(Christie et al., 2001; Christie & Munro, 2003). The extent to which these 
stereotypes govern, or students indulge in, this behaviour varies depending 
on university destination (Chatterton, 1999; Clayton et al., 2009; Brooks et 
al., 2016a, 2016b). But such notions have become so well established, that 
to not participate in, say, drinking excessively (despite increasing numbers 
self-identifying as non-drinkers and many more distancing themselves from 
these stereotypes) is to define oneself as, de-facto, a non-traditional student. 

Drawing largely on interview data from a participatory project, the findings 
of the research, outlined in this chapter, with self-selecting traditional students 
speak to these debates through articulations of students’ own ‘traditional’ 
experiences. I shall go on to explain how distinctions between traditional and 
non-traditional students are not this clear cut, if indeed they ever were, and 
that students challenge these images suggesting they are an unfair, inaccurate 
representation of their lives. However, most interestingly, students themselves 
not only use aspects of this myth as a measure of authenticity and legitimacy 
in reference to their own experience but are also involved in the preservation 
of this myth. Thus, the key contribution of this chapter is to interrogate the 
notion of the ‘traditional student’ in the UK as a myth that is axiomatic to lay 
and policy discourse, and as a set of ideas and judgements which, somewhat 
paradoxically, are perpetuated by students themselves, even when their own 
experiences do not necessarily correspond with its main precepts. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will outline the study on which the 
evidence is based, before discussing three key senses in which this myth is 
operating. First, the term traditional is defined beyond the demographic 
sense, the traditional student, as this label is fused with student traditions as 
a set of cultures and expectations which function as a notion of what is legiti- 
mate; second, tradition as an ideal, setting judgement criteria, which stu- 
dents measure their own experience against, is discussed; third, the notion of 
idealised traditions is explored, which encourage students to preserve a myth, 
despite it not mirroring their own experience. While there is ample overlap 
between these three senses, for the purpose of this chapter they are serving 
heuristically to delineate how tradition operates and has different kinds of 
consequences. 


Methods 


This chapter draws on data from a 4-year participatory research project 
working with self-selecting traditional undergraduate students (for more 
information, see Sykes, 2017; Sykes, forthcoming). Rather than striving for 
a ‘gold standard’ (Kesby et al., 2005, p. 162), forcing a strict set of practices, 
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this project ensured flexibility, adapting as necessary to maintain a participatory 
ethos throughout, valuing students as the expert in their own experience 
(Cahill, 2007). 

Data were collected at a Midlands University (pseudonym used through- 
out), which recruited largely traditional age students, living away from 
home, but remaining fairly local with a large proportion moving within a 
100 mile radius. The data collection for this project consisted of two qualita- 
tive phases. The first was composed of pre-defined methods including indi- 
vidual life history interviews and focus groups. The second phase included 
university life game sessions, research-led teaching /teaching-led research 
sessions, co-researcher diaries, informal discussions with co-researchers, and 
interviews with university staff. Participants were asked a wide range of ques- 
tions about their lived experiences as students, including what they under- 
stood ‘traditional’ to mean and how, if at all, their identity and experiences 
related to this. 

There were over 60 students involved in the study. Thirty-two students 
partook in all phases, from outset to completion, and nine participants from 
this initial sample were co-researchers, individually contributing at varying 
intensities from design to dissemination. Additional participants joined this 
original sample for Phase 2. Co-researchers and participants included stu- 
dents from a range of ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds, studying a 
range of subjects, and at different junctures in their university trajectory, but 
were all aged between 18 and 24. If strict mythological ideas of a traditional 
demographic are applied, the sample is a mix of traditional and non- 
traditional students, however, all students in the sample self-identified 
as traditional students. 

For the purpose of this chapter, I focus on data from 32 life history inter- 
views (including co-researchers), in which students reflected on, or imagined 
their transition into, through, and beyond university. These interviews lasted 
between 1 and 3 hours each. 


More than traditional demographics: How student 
traditions function as notions of legitimacy 


A key finding of this research emerged as it became evident that the charac- 
teristics of the self-selecting ‘traditional’ students deviated from existing defi- 
nitions of this term. There were enduring aspects of historical characteristics 
of what constitutes a ‘traditional’ student in participants’ accounts. However, 
the way in which these were interpreted and enacted was much more flexible, 
highlighting the subjectivity in understanding and slippage between binaries. 
This informs the first sense of the myth, as ‘traditional’ is stretched beyond 
demographic definitions (such as class, age and so on), but allied with stu- 
dent ‘traditions’ (e.g. around drinking, moving away from home), typically 
associated with ‘traditional’ students. For example, students’ understandings 
included (1) previous knowledge and experience of higher education (though 
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as will be explained, not always parental), (2) youth as demographic indica- 
tor of studenthood (yet being youthful in behaviour and appearance was 
deemed more important than being of exact ‘traditional’ age of 18-21), (3) 
living away from home (though not necessarily for the full duration, but 
where students went to university remained important). Each one of these 
student traditions counted towards a picture of legitimate studenthood, and 
when possessed together confirmed traditional student status. 

I shall now highlight how this first sense of the myth operates as these 
student traditions include cultures and expectations such as previous knowl- 
edge of higher education and moving away from home which function as a 
notion of what is legitimate ‘traditional’ studenthood. 

Previous knowledge and history of higher education as a student tradition 
is assumed to be built on parental experience of university participation. 
University is seen as a family tradition, normalising higher education as a 
path in the transition to adulthood (Patiniotis & Holdsworth, 2005). 
However, as I shall go on to explain, sibling experience played a crucial role 
in students’ flexible interpretation of these student traditions, in identifying 
themselves as traditional students, and legitimatising their experience. 

Unsurprisingly, those with a parental background in higher education 
admitted this provided a benchmark, against which students measure the 
legitimacy of their own life experience. To some extent, this fuelled expecta- 
tions of enrolment as a family tradition. However, others in the sample 
stressed their parents’ educational labours at best were outdated, and at worst, 
irrelevant; their parents had experienced university in a different era, funded 
by grants rather than large loans, when outcomes for, and pressures on, young 
people were different. Indeed, students in this research challenged the notion 
that this prior knowledge must come from parents, deeming generational 
knowledge superseded parental engagement. Rather, they favoured sibling 
experience as crucial in building a realistic understanding of what university 
was like, easing their transition, and as a measure for the legitimacy of their 
own experience. Duncan, a first-year student, presented a typical narrative: 


I have an older brother who was doing the process a year before... The 
application and the first days of going to Uni, and all that kind of thing, I 
learnt through him. If I need anyone to ask, I’d just ask him to find out. 


For Duncan, his brother made much more sense as a reference point, as like 
many in my sample, sibling experience was deemed of greater significance, 
as a more powerful, dependable source of information. Indeed, for some 
students, who were first generation, but not first-in-family, their siblings 
had normalised university attendance. There was even further slippage 
between ‘traditional’ and ‘non-traditional’ backgrounds, as for some this 
history of university participation did not need to be a relation. Rather, 
having older friends, ‘knowing’ people that had been to university and 
acquiring information from people you ‘know’, in few cases, was deemed 
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enough for ‘traditional’ entry, as Jessica, a second-year student, from a work- 
ing-class background, exemplifies in her description of her previous knowl- 
edge of higher education: 


A girl that lives across the road. She’s 7 years older. ... She went ... to 
do history. She loved it.... She’s not using her degree particularly for the 
jobs she’s doing, but that’s prepared me for the fact most people don’t 
do that. ... My parents didn’t go to university.... My uncle did, but 
obviously long before I knew him. My mum’s sister’s husband, he went 
to Bristol to do English. 


Jessica, along with few other first-generation students, self-identified as tradi- 
tional students, because they believed that they had valid equivalents of 
‘familial’ background, through older friends, etc. However, family back- 
ground remained significant, as in some incidences, students, whose parents 
had not been to university, raised concerns around downward mobility, high- 
lighting that to reach similar employment achievements to their parents, they 
would now need to gain a university degree, as entry requirements for jobs 
had shifted. In these cases, although there was not historically a tradition of 
university attendance, there was pressure to match their parents’ employ- 
ment status, therefore university was presented as the expected aspiration. 

Moving away is another example of a student tradition deemed necessary 
to qualify for ‘traditional’ student status. Traditional students are expected to 
move away from the parental home to live in peer accommodation for uni- 
versity, and when recruited, all participants in this research had made this 
move. This tradition of an ‘inevitable? move away from home is positioned 
as a binary opposite to non-traditional student experiences. A typical expec- 
tation would be that traditional students move away for the full duration of 
their degree. However, while all but one in the research sample agreed mov- 
ing away continued to be a central component in asserting a traditional stu- 
dent identity, in their view, this move away could be either at the point of 
entry, in first year, and for the full length of their degree, or only for the 
duration of first year, or at a later point in their university trajectory. As long 
as students lived away for part, or all of their degree, with friends, rather than 
with a partner, they identified as traditional students. This highlights some 
slippage between what is deemed traditional and non-traditional. Nevertheless 
as I shall go onto explain, this student tradition of moving away represented 
an ideal, translating into a judgement criterion, employed by students to rate 
their own experience. 


Tradition as an ideal: Measuring up to the myth 


The second sense in which the myth is practised in reality is through tradition 
as an ideal. Tradition (including cultures and expectations for example, 
around drinking, moving away from home) acts as an ideal against which 
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students measure the validity of their own ‘traditional’ experience. Moving 
away from home is presented as an ideal. Measuring their experience against 
this myth, one might be forgiven for assuming traditional students would feel 
that, having moved away, their experience was somehow more legitimate 
than their non-traditional peers. However, many in this sample highlighted 
how where they moved to was a significant indicator in assessing the validity 
of their experience. When discussing her journey to university, Helena, a first- 
year student, emphasised how she felt she should have gone further away: 


I was like Midlands it is, but no, I wanted to go away cos in my mind, 
you know, the further away I go, the more it’s like P’ve flown the nest. 


For Helena, distance served as a literal yardstick, a symbolic of legitimacy and 
success, as she equated moving further from the parental home for university 
as a more successful transition, a more substantial leap into independence 
and towards future ‘adulthood’. Helena’s views were typical of students in 
this sample (most of whom had moved 90 miles or less), as many hinted that 
the validity and legitimacy of experience could be calculated against distance 
from home, with those moving further claiming a more legitimate experi- 
ence. Indeed, this aligns with previous work on non-traditional students 
which signalled a two-tier experience, in regard to university options, as non- 
traditional students remain restricted in choice, painted as ‘missing out’ as 
they are more likely to opt for institutions local to them (Holdsworth, 2006). 
Reasoning for increased legitimacy with distance from home was related to 
assumed increased independence and less reliance on familial support net- 
works (although social media has dramatically changed how support is sus- 
tained and re-negotiated at a distance). Duncan, a first year, student, noted 
the further away you are ‘you have to make it work, because it’s not like you 
can just nip home’. The tradition of moving away for university becomes a 
subjective measure of validity, showing the arbitrariness in understandings of 
what makes an authentic/traditional experience - how far is far enough to 
claim traditional student status? 

While Helena, like many others, initially underplayed the significance of 
proximity to her existing family home, it was clear it played an important role 
in her decision making. There was a balance between being close enough to 
fall back on trusted, reliable social and emotional support mechanisms, if 
needed, but being far enough away to grant authenticity: 


It’s that nice distance away but I can go back if I want to. Or need to. 
Just in case. Most people I know are from quite local to Midlands. Like, 
most people are maybe from a hundred-mile radius. 


Helena confidently defended her decision to stay relatively close to home, in 
asserting her experience as ‘normative’, by noting ‘most people’ were a simi- 
lar distance from their parental home. 
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While non-traditional students are expected to manage and/or minimise 
the distress triggered by relocation from the familiar setting of home to an 
unfamiliar setting of university by simply not moving, and instead, remaining 
in their current home for their degree (Clayton et al., 2009), traditional 
students are largely absent from these discussions. The assumption is that 
traditional students are eager to experience university as the most ‘transfor- 
mative transition’ (Brown et al., 2012); university is often portrayed as ‘start- 
ing over’, ‘reinvention’, ‘cutting ties’ and so on. This chapter tells us that 
there are continuities between traditional and non-traditional, presenting 
slippage between these binaries, as ‘traditional’ students in this sample shared 
anxieties about being somewhere new, becoming someone new. Rather than 
having an uncomplicated transition, some traditional students in this sample 
were facing similar dilemmas and negotiations, not wanting to completely 
cut ties with their existing network, but travelling far enough from home to 
engage in the possibility of self-reinvention offered by university, and to 
indulge in the social elements offered, without completely losing who they 
were, who they are. Indeed, many students mentioned maintaining connec- 
tions through regular calls home, and/or the importance of continuity in 
routine, as Steve, a second year, student illustrated: 


Obviously, if it’s the weekend Pll go home at the weekend, meet my 
little brother and dad and stuff. 


So while fulfilling the requirement of ‘normative’ traditional experience, this 
example further highlights the complexity in ‘traditional’ experiences and 
problematises the homogenising nature of these arbitrary categories. Does 
‘traditional’ still apply to those who live away for the full three years but 
return home every weekend? How frequent is too frequent, in reference to 
familial visits, to assert independence, associated with traditional student 
experience? 

As well as distance from home, geographical location itself was also impor- 
tant. This was based on assumptions that bigger cities were overflowing with 
social opportunities. Therefore, these cities were presented as elevating legit- 
imacy of experience, as students were able to engage more frequently, and 
more extremely, in a varied social calendar, immersed in an experience most 
often married with popular idealised traditions of studenthood. Steve 
explained his rationale in choosing which university to attend: 


I put down... three major cities, big cities. And I know (Northern City) 
is a big drinking city. I should say uni. (Another Northern City), heard 
it was a big drinking place. Pd presume I’d be out more and spending 
more. I can’t risk that. I’ve come to value education and what it can do 
for you. I don’t really want to be out all the time and I know the tempta- 
tion to go out in those places would be huge. 
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Steve was keen to express he was satisfied that he had found a balance in his 
choice as he explained his Midlands choice was ‘a good uni’ in terms of his 
educational experience, but also enabled enough engagement in ‘typical’ 
social behaviours, offering ‘not too much, not too little’. He compared this 
with other regional institutions which he felt lacked social opportunities with 
reputations for being ‘quiet as’. He was pleased he had done enough to 
acquire traditional student status, weighing up adequate typical experience, 
without jeopardising his degree outcome, as he worried if he had gone to 
some of the bigger cities, he may have ‘dropped out’, or ‘failed’, emphasising 
that he believed ‘everyone comes to uni to learn’, and ‘not to spend three 
years partying’. 

Using moving away as an example, tradition here becomes a criterion for 
judging legitimate experience. Students alluded to an experience, which they 
felt was somewhere between the ‘full’ student experience, and that of those 
who had not moved away at all. They felt that they had done enough to 
claim a legitimate experience. But how much was enough? While on the 
surface, it appears these traditional students have followed a ‘normal’, 
‘traditional’ route, their experiences are extremely diverse. Some had moved 
away and rarely returned home, some had only moved into accommodation 
with peers for a year of their study, some returned home frequently and 
arguably spent equal time in both locations. All had weighed up where to 
move, with many living within a 90 mile radius, yet all underlined the impor- 
tance of moving away, measuring the legitimacy of experience against this 
requirement. 


Idealised traditions: Students’ role in reproducing 
the myth 


The third and final illustration of the myth is how it operates as an idealised 
transition. These idealised traditions enable perpetuation of the myth of a 
traditional student, for instance, as a binge drinker, through reflexive ideali- 
sation of behaviours. As mentioned earlier in the chapter, drinking is ide- 
alised as an ‘integral part’ of the traditional university experience (Andersson 
et al., 2012). The majority of students in this sample were frustrated by 
popular portrayals of student drinking cultures, implying that the media had 
only manipulated their reporting to boost interest from the public, claiming 
these reports were often one-offs or extreme cases (see Sykes, 2017 and 
Sykes, forthcoming, for more details). Nevertheless, these students played a 
role in reproducing these images. 

Without trying to assert themselves as non-drinkers, or denying that uni- 
versity culture involves drinking, students were keen to disrupt the myth that 
this was a// they did. Expressing her frustration regarding the ‘misconcep- 
tions about university students’, Nadia, a third-year student, attempted to 
build a more accurate image, highlighting how university was not ‘just a 
place of fun’, where students just ‘go out’ but that they ‘work ridiculously 
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hard’, emphasising how the following day she had ‘7 hours straight with no 
break’. Nadia’s narrative shows she was keen to distance herself from images 
of students as lazy binge drinkers. Instead, Nadia’s experiences, alongside 
many students in this sample, matched more closely to newer conceptualisa- 
tions of students as ‘hard workers’ (Brooks, 2007). This was echoed by stu- 
dents in all stages of their trajectory, as Paul illustrates through his account 
of a typical student week for him: 


Well it depends on how much work I’ve got to be honest. Erm work 
in the library. I might go in early, in the morning... If I’ve got a lecture 
at eleven, PIl spend a couple of hours (in the library), then a couple of 
hours of lectures a day. In the evening, once or twice a week, we might 
go out somewhere — we’ve got the pub quiz tonight.... PI go home at 
the weekend.... Most Sundays I spend going to the library and working 
again. 


It was common in descriptions of their weeks, that students prioritised aca- 
demic work, followed by extra-curricular or paid work commitments, before 
social endeavours. For example, Izzy, a first-year student, listed ‘mountain- 
eering’, ‘working at a hotel’, ‘volunteering for the environment team’, shar- 
ing a common feeling among students of being ‘busy’. Like many students, 
Izzy did go out, but less frequently than the myth would imply. In fact, as 
Izzy explained her week often ‘lacks [...] going out’, because ‘I don’t have 
the time, but I have started going out occasionally’. This suggests that Izzy 
felt like she should be going out more and mentioned later in her interview 
that she was making a conscious effort to balance work and ‘doing student- 
hood properly’. However, although Izzy was adamant that drinking stereo- 
types were unfair and exaggerated, when asked about how to describe a 
typical university student, most students tended to outline behaviours that 
not only uphold myths of reckless anti-social behaviour but were largely dis- 
similar to stories of their own university experience. Nadia described how she 
perceives a ‘typical’ university student as: 


Taking cones and putting them on other people’s car, people came into 
our kitchen and sprayed shaving foam, seen a few people here doing 
Harlem Shake [a dance that regained popularity in the UK as a meme a 
year or so prior to interview].... drinking games, ring of fire [a drinking 
game with playing cards], pre drinks, and sad to say but, some people 
getting so drunk they can’t physically function. 


This extract from Nadia illustrates how the fourth sense of ‘traditional’ oper- 
ates; the tradition of heavy drinking was idealised by students themselves. 
The description above did not equate to this student’s own experience (at 
least not regularly), and students were reflexive about this, but, in similar 
ways to how other outsider groups internalise negative stereotypes placed 
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upon them (see Becker, 1963), students in this sample had seen enough to 
believe students do participate in this behaviour; they had seen enough to 
perpetuate the myth. For example, Nadia noted ‘a few people doing the 
harlem shake’ and ‘some people getting so drunk’, but this was enough for 
her to use these behaviours as an example of typical behaviour. As a conse- 
quence, drinking becomes an idealised tradition. It is a behaviour students 
and the public come to know as a marker of a legitimate experience, so 
regardless of whether or not the perceived regularity of these excessive con- 
sumption practices were true representations of reality mattered less than the 
pressure to demonstrate you had engaged in these idealised ‘typical’, ‘nor- 
mative’ performances of studenthood. Students themselves were, therefore, 
as highlighted by Nadia, involved in reproducing this myth, both by occa- 
sionally indulging in the behaviour, and by portraying these experiences as a 
significant proportion of their time as a student. 

The myth of traditional studenthood consumed by drinking, as an ide- 
alised tradition, also cascaded through students’ own storytelling of univer- 
sity life. For example, John reported how his grandparents had been watching 
a university life series on television and were excited that they thought their 
grandson was having so much fun. The drinking was associated with being 
youthful, enjoying life to the full and he found his grandparents were almost 
vicariously living through him. Not wanting to shatter their illusion, or sad- 
dle his grandparents with the realities of the stress and worry which currently 
consumed his second (transitioning to third) year of university, John con- 
fessed he found himself often embellishing stories and exaggerating the fre- 
quency of partying for his grandparents’ benefit. 

This reproduction of the myth operating as an idealised tradition, particu- 
larly related to drinking, extended to social media. Some explained how 
social media played an important role in asserting idealised traditions, espe- 
cially at points in time when they felt they did not have time to engage in 
particular pursuits in real life. For example, Holly and Lauren discussed how, 
during periods of intense academic labour, they would post throwback pho- 
tos of night outs, where they appeared to be having fun. This included pho- 
tos of them looking ‘drunk’ — even if in fact they were passing (which involves 
holding a non-alcoholic drink that would pass for an alcoholic drink) and 
therefore reducing interrogation. These students noted different reasons for 
this. For Holly, it served as proof of the idealised tradition, both to those 
within and outside, proof that she was making the most out of her access to 
increased social opportunities; Holly was highlighting her freedom from 
responsibility and her authentic ‘fun’ student experience. Displaying evi- 
dence of drinking online enabled one element of the tantalising, alluring 
notion of the university bubble to endure, viewed by students (in combina- 
tion with other claims about university such as improved job prospects) as 
initially playing a role to entice prospective students and retain current stu- 
dents (although not necessarily helpful, nor their reason for attendance or 
continuation). Thus, the reputation of studenthood as a time to play was 
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reinforced (see Sykes, forthcoming). This complements claims that this ide- 
alised tradition appeals to prospective students as they buy into student ‘life- 
style’ (Holdsworth, 2009a). 

Relatedly, for Lauren, images of ‘fun’ acted as markers of safety. At times 
when workloads were high, some students increased contact with home, 
seeking support and sharing concerns about stress. However, Lauren reduced 
contact with home during these instances. She explained how posting old 
images of fun (or altering profile pictures) on social media acted to ‘protect 
families and/or friends from the burden of worrying about her well-being’, 
noting it ‘stops mum worrying. My brother can show I’m ok, I’m just hav- 
ing a great time.’ 

Despite recognising that students themselves were involved in perpetuat- 
ing this myth, some students noted the damaging impact of the presentation 
of this narrative to them before arrival, in giving them a false picture of what 
student life would include. Many students did not envisage the intensity of 
the academic commitments which they would experience, and the strain on 
their mental health. As Nadia illustrated, the prevalence of the myth left her 
unprepared for 


Doing too much and stress. Pressurising yourself to do well and not 
feeling satisfied and pushing yourself even further and staying up late. 
All night. And not getting sleep. And almost causing yourself to have a 
nervous breakdown. That’s what happened to me. Tiring yourself out. 


Indeed, many blamed this lack of preparedness and inability to balance dif- 
fering expectations with respect to academics and social life on the over- 
whelming narrative centred around drinking culture. In their opinion, 
drinking culture dominated news headlines, stories from peers, and even 
open days showing off night time facilities. Nathan, a first year, explained in 
reference to academic pressures, he ‘wasn’t really prepared’, ‘because all you 
hear about is drinking’. Dispelling this myth that university life focuses only 
on the social life, and instead building a more realistic image of what stu- 
dents are likely to encounter, might better equip students to pre-empt the 
mental challenges a degree often presents. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have sought to interrogate the long-standing myth of a 
‘traditional’ undergraduate university student in the UK, and the extent to 
which it is relevant to the lives of students today. While a swelling volume of 
work has begun to unpack non-traditional student experiences of higher 
education, this has left traditional student lives further distanced from non- 
traditional experiences in academic literature. Presented as binary opposite, 
portrayals of ‘traditional’ student lives remain consumed by stereotypes 
which do not match up with their reality. 
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The need to move beyond the notion of ‘traditional’ student is not sur- 
prising, and not new, but understanding why we are still holding onto it, 
when we know that it does not correspond to student experience, offers an 
important insight. By interrogating four key senses in which the notion of 
‘traditional’ operates in student experience, this chapter has attempted to 
dispel the myth that there remains such thing as a traditional student, yet 
explain, to borrow from the Thomas Theorem, whether or not it is ‘real, it 
is real in its consequences’ (Thomas & Swaine Thomas, 1928, as cited by 
Smith, 1995). There is widespread recognition that there is no ove student 
experience — although, problematically, the term student experience, often 
used in university documents and initiatives, implies a singular experience, 
rather than multiple and varied experiences. Increasing complexity and diver- 
sity in university experiences is appreciated, yet ‘traditional’ continues to be 
employed in the demographic sense, positioned against non-traditional, as a 
marker of a ‘normative’ transition to university. It is not necessarily that the 
word ‘traditional’ is problematic (although, in my opinion it is unhelpful, as 
it tends to homogenise students identifying as traditional), but the accompa- 
nying image it conjures up, as characteristics are fused with behaviours and 
expectations which serve as a measure of legitimacy of experience and sug- 
gest there is a ‘typical’ and ‘valid’ way of being a student. 

When received by students, ‘traditional’ functions as a notion of what 
student traditions create a legitimate experience. It becomes a stock of cul- 
tural associations and expectations. More than this, traditional dominates as 
an ‘ideal’; it represents a measure of comparison, against which students 
measure their own experience. These measures are subjective and seemingly 
arbitrary as students discuss ‘being young’ and distance travelled for univer- 
sity. Tradition acts as an anchor in a period of uncertainty but also in a liminal 
life course phase. It enables a measure of what is enough. Students come to 
idealise this notion of tradition, aware that it does not correspond to their 
own experience (e.g. drinking behaviours), but having seen students engage 
in behaviours associated with the image, play a significant role in its 
perpetuation. 

In questioning how this myth operates, we begin to see how it is used in 
problematic and damaging ways. It continues to inform services at university 
level, and how universities, in combination with students’ unions, promote 
themselves, investing in flashy social facilities, and upgrading accommoda- 
tion. The myth excludes students who do not measure up to this ideal, for 
example, by not drinking heavily, or not living away from home, positioning 
their experiences as non-normative, as well as overshadowing other, perhaps 
more helpful, ways of imagining studenthood. Yet, even within a self- 
identifying traditional sample, students were not ‘living up’ to these problem- 
atic stereotypes, but still promoted these ideals as ‘typical’ and ‘legitimate’. 

By presenting the slippage between categories, the chapter shows a need for 
a more holistic understanding of how student identities (and experiences) inter- 
sect and interact. In order to fully appreciate and map these complexities in 
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experiences, and achieve greater inclusion, we must work harder to dismantle 
this myth, aiming to promote diverse experiences, and to present a more realis- 
tic image of university life, in university marketing, in higher education policy 
and through teaching practice and personal tutoring models. 
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Chapter 7 


Imagining the constructivist 
student online 


Actively engaged learner or vulnerable 
student in need? 


Kate O’Connor 


Introduction 


The purpose of universities and what a university education should look like 
have been the subject of much contestation. Across the world, there is con- 
siderable debate about what university teaching should emphasise and how 
it can be better structured to meet the needs of a widening student body. As 
part of these debates, many have argued for moving university teaching away 
from a so-called ‘instructivist’, lecture-centred mode towards a more stu- 
dent-centred ‘constructivist’ approach, centred on students’ own construc- 
tions of knowledge and active engagement rather than teacher developed 
content (e.g. Barr & Tagg, 1995; Biggs, 2014; Biggs & Tang, 2011; Lea et 
al., 2003; Porcaro, 2011; Wiemer, 2013). Many of these arguments also 
promote outcomes-based and alignment-driven education, calling for a need 
to focus curriculum design on the desired end-point, rather than the content 
to be taught (Barr & Tagg, 1995; Biggs, 2014; Biggs & Tang, 2011). There 
has been an emphasis on making expectations as clear and explicit as possible 
and ensuring content is aligned and builds towards a defined purpose. 

These debates represent shifts in understandings about how knowledge is 
built and what good teaching looks like but are also fundamentally about 
how students are understood. As Brooks (2018, 2020) has argued, how 
students are represented, positioned and imagined in higher education insti- 
tutions is not pregiven, but contested, often contradictory and changing 
across both time and space. Much of the recent analysis of representations of 
students has focused on the prominence of economic constructions of higher 
education, or on the positioning of students as consumers (see Brooks, 2018; 
Kelly et al., 2017). In this chapter, I focus on two ways students are discur- 
sively constructed in higher education debates as part of the arguments 
described above: as engaged constructivist learners and as vulnerable stu- 
dents in need of explicit teaching and additional support. 

The chapter considers these two constructions in relation to the online 
learning context, and specifically one particular online learning initiative 
where constructivist ideas were a key pedagogical driver in how the initiative 
was structured. Online learning has become ubiquitous in higher education, 
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and those working in the online space have been highly influenced by con- 
structivist approaches (Selwyn, 2011), but also by the sense of the online 
cohort as ‘non-traditional’ and requiring additional supports to engage (e.g. 
Dyment et al., 2020). The case study initiative in question took a particular 
form where curriculum was developed by academics but then delivered via 
teaching assistants employed by an online program management provider. It 
is examined in this chapter as an interesting example of how the push for 
constructivist teaching can be taken up in practice, and the tensions which 
can arise in how students are imagined in relation to that. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of constructivist teaching and the 
ways students are imagined by those calling for more constructivist forms of 
teaching in higher education. It then introduces the case study, and discusses 
how both institutional leaders and teaching staff positioned students in their 
policy designs and curriculum-making. This discussion highlights the 
importance placed on both encouraging constructivist engagement and 
supporting vulnerable students within this case but also shows the dominance 
of the latter emphasis in how teaching was actually designed and configured. 
The chapter argues that the focus on student vulnerabilities in arguments for 
constructivist teaching risks positioning students in deficit ways and, as the 
case study shows, can potentially work against attempts to encourage 
constructivist engagement in practice. 


The rise of the constructivist learner 


Constructivism is a term which encapsulates a collection of diverse theories, 
each of which has different orientations and concerns (see Sjøberg, 2010; 
Davis & Sumara, 2010). While individually-oriented theories focus on how 
individuals make sense of the world for example, social constructivist theories 
conceptualise learning as ‘diffuse, distributed and collective’, and requiring 
‘discussion, dialogue and interaction’ (Shumar & Wright, 2016, p. 7). Yet 
although different in some respects, constructivist theories share common 
tenets which include an understanding of knowledge as actively constructed 
by the learner, including through their interactions with others, and a 
recognition that teachers have to take the learner’s existing ideas seriously in 
order to challenge pre-existing individual views of the world (Sjoberg, 2010). 
There is an emphasis on ensuring teachers account for and engage with 
students’ own pre-conceptions and understandings and an acknowledgement 
of a need for some openness in terms of how curriculum is preformulated 
and how lecturers engage with students (Sjøberg, 2010; Davis & Sumara, 
2010). 

Within higher education, calls for constructivist teaching have become 
widespread and entangled in arguments for more ‘student-centred’ teaching 
practices (e.g. Barr & Tagg, 1995; Biggs, 2014; Biggs & Tang, 2011; Lea et 
al., 2003; Porcaro, 2011; Wiemer, 2013). Such arguments draw a distinction 
between ‘instructivist’ teaching, understood as premised on direct instruction 
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or didactic methods and focused on the transmission of content, and 
‘constructivist’? pedagogies, which encourage active engagements and deep 
learning. Barr and Tagg’s (1995) influential publication From Teaching to 
Learning — a New Paradigm for Undergraduate Education proposed a shift 
from an instruction paradigm, where knowledge is seen as being transferred 
from teachers to students and the focus is on covering content, to a learning 
paradigm, where the role of the teacher is to facilitate students in constructing 
their own knowledge and the focus is on student learning and understand- 
ing. Biggs and Tang’s (2011) popular model of constructivist alignment 
similarly advocates for teaching focused on ‘active’ rather than ‘passive’ 
learning activities (see also Biggs, 2014). This work draws on a broad under- 
standing of constructivism, whereby ‘teaching is not a matter of transmitting 
but of engaging students in active learning, building their knowledge in 
terms of what they already understand’ (Biggs & Tang, 2011, p. 22). 

Within these arguments, calls for more constructivist teaching are typically 
tied to a concern with ‘aligning’ learning activities to build towards those 
predefined outcomes. Barr and Tagg (1995, p. 10) advocate for an open 
choice of ‘means’ (activities, lectures, etc.) combined with fixed ‘ends’ or 
outcomes to allow ‘the means to vary in its constant search for the most 
effective and efficient paths to student learning’. Biggs and Tang (2011) 
likewise emphasise the importance of aligning (1) learning outcomes, (2) 
activities designed to develop those outcomes and (3) the assessment of the 
learning. They advocate using outcomes to encourage a ‘deep’ rather than 
‘surface’ approach to learning and to ‘activate’ learning activities which 
require high cognitive level (such as reflecting, theorising and applying) 
rather than only those which require lower cognitive levels (such as memo- 
rising and recalling) (see also Biggs, 2014). 

These arguments position students as active co-constructors in their own 
learning. Where constructivist teaching is enacted, students are imagined as 
empowered learners, actively engaged in their work and working 
collaboratively with both their teachers and each other. There is an emphasis 
on deep learning and understanding as well as a sense of increased 
responsibility, accountability and autonomy on the part of the student to 
engage in that learning (see Lea et al., 2003). Students are acknowledged as 
coming to university not as blank slates but with preformed ideas about the 
world which their education needs to build upon or challenge (Biggs & 
Tang, 2011). 

This construct of the constructivist learner, actively taking control of their 
learning in dialogue with their teachers and with each other, has some 
resonances with but also departs from Leathwood’s (2006) characterisation 
of the ideal independent learner. According to Leathwood, independence 
and the ability to be an independent learner have long been constructed as 
essential characteristics of a ‘good’ higher education student, and students 
have been increasingly positioned as ‘active consumers of educational 
services, taking responsibility for their own learning as independent, 
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autonomous and self-directed individuals’ (Leathwood & O’Connell, 2003, 
p. 599). These characteristics of responsibility and active engagement are 
clearly evident within the idea of the constructivist learner. However, while 
the independent learner is positioned as needing little support and acting in 
self-directed ways, constructivist learners are understood as reliant on inter- 
actions with teachers and each other. The ideal of the independent learner 
has been identified as problematic for a number of reasons, including in its 
masculinist conceptions of both learning and student learners, and its rein- 
forcement of a typical student as white, middle-class and able-bodied, unen- 
cumbered by caring and work responsibilities (Leathwood, 2006). In 
contrast, arguments for constructivist teaching (e.g. Biggs & Tang, 2011) 
are positioned in response to the massification of higher education and the 
increasing diversity of the student body, rather than on a sense of uniformity. 
There is an assumption of strong connections between teachers and students 
(Biggs & Tang, 2011), rather than a reliance on reduced student contact. 

Relatedly, however, arguments for more constructivist teaching also reso- 
nate with what Brooks (2018, 2020) has identified as the discourse of the 
vulnerable student. As Brooks (2018) argues, higher education students are 
frequently discursively positioned in ‘childlike’ ways, as vulnerable to the 
‘wrong’ decisions, and in terms of the academic support and teaching quality 
provided within universities. In a similar vein, arguments for constructivist 
teaching rest on assumptions that dominant ‘instructivist’ teaching practices 
leave too many students unsupported and vulnerable to failure. Biggs and 
Tang (2011), for example, argue that teaching that requires active engage- 
ment by students decreases the gap between students who are ‘academically 
committed and will learn well, virtually whatever the teaching’ and students 
who are ‘not academically inclined’ and ‘who would not have been at univer- 
sity years ago” (2011, p. 3). The vast majority of students are imagined as 
part of this latter category, and as requiring clear direction and support to 
succeed at the level expected, and this is behind much of the justification for 
combining constructivist teaching with the explicit identification of expected 
outcomes. Concerns about student vulnerabilities address the student body 
as a whole, but also target particular groups of students identified as ‘non- 
traditional’ including those who enter university through alternative routes, 
students with disabilities or from working-class backgrounds (Leathwood & 
O’Connell, 2003). These students, as seen in Biggs and Tang’s (2011) 
example of a typical student who would not have attended university in ear- 
lier times, tend to be constructed in deficit ways, including in relation to 
their abilities, backgrounds, aspirations and attitudes (Leathwood & 
O’Connell, 2003). This emphasis on student vulnerability and lack works 
against the sense of an empowered constructivist learner, actively engaged 
and in charge of their own learning. 

These tensions are also evident in how online students are typically imag- 
ined in higher education. As Selwyn (2011) notes, constructivist ideas have 
been highly influential in the online learning space and constructivist 
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theories of knowledge and learning have had a considerable impact on the 
framing of online programs since the 1980s. Many see digital technologies 
and online learning environments as aligned with constructivist pedagogies 
in their ability to situate learning within collaborative and supportive social 
contexts (e.g. Luke, 2003) and emphasise the ways peer-to-peer collaboration 
and interaction are supported and enabled by digital environments. This 
work imagines the online student as an empowered constructivist learner, 
actively engaging with their peers to support their learning. However, at the 
same time and in line with the above, online students are frequently 
positioned as different from ‘traditional’ on-campus students both as a result 
of age and socio-economic background and in terms of the supports required 
to maintain engagement and retention (see Dyment et al., 2020). And as 
Shumar and Wright (2016) have argued, online learning offers opportunities 
for enhanced interaction and co-construction but can also be used in ways 
which are more about control and the effective transmission of predefined 
content. 

In this chapter, I take up two concerns arising from the construct of the 
constructivist student in higher education. One is the question of how the 
constructivist learner is being interpreted, and the extent to which students 
are positioned as engaged and empowered learners, or as vulnerable students 
in need of support. Both constructs are evident in the work discussed above, 
yet, as a range of work has highlighted, there is a risk of the former being 
undermined in a context where what, how and when students learn is highly 
restricted and predefined (see McFarlane, 2016; Zepke, 2018). Related to 
this is the question of how constructivist teaching is being interpreted in this 
context. Such teaching, as discussed, connects with a range of different theo- 
retical approaches, and concerns have been raised about the forms of teach- 
ing associated with or named as constructivism (see Lea et al., 2003; Sjoberg, 
2010; Van Bergen & Parsell, 2019). In what follows, the paper explores the 
ways in which constructivist teaching was understood in one particular 
online learning initiative, and how students were imagined and positioned as 
part of this. 


Examining constructions of the student via a case study 
of an online ‘constructivist teaching’ initiative 


The online learning initiative examined in this chapter was explicitly designed 
around a social constructivist pedagogical model. In line with the research 
discussed above (e.g. Biggs & Tang, 2011; Biggs, 2014), this initiative aimed 
to both engage students and acknowledge their own contributions and sense 
making practices and provide scaffolded support, alignment between 
activities and outcomes, and explicit identification of those outcomes. 

The initiative was offered via a partnership with an online program 
management provider and comprised a model where subject content was 
developed in full prior to teaching by lecturers employed by the university, 
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and then delivered by externally employed teaching assistants with relevant 
professional expertise, with the lecturer playing no role in the teaching of the 
subject. This model has been described as an ‘unbundling’ of the instruc- 
tional (curriculum development) role from the delivery (teaching) activities 
(Neely & Tucker, 2010; Cliff et al., 2020). It works against the strong stu- 
dent—academic relations presumed by advocates for constructivist teaching 
such as Biggs and Tang (2011) (see also O’Connor, 2020), and therefore 
represents an interesting case through which to explore tensions in how con- 
structivist teaching and the imagined constructivist student are being inter- 
preted in practice. 

The case study is in many ways anomalous; most online teaching in higher 
education is not configured in this mode. However, it is also not insignificant. 
Online program management of this form is a growing market and in the US 
was estimated to be worth an estimated $1.1 billion in 2018 (Perrotta, 
2018). Moreover, the emphasis on limiting contact between academics and 
students is evident in other forms of online learning as well as in the rise of 
casual teaching globally. I therefore understand the case study as particular in 
context and detail, but also pointing towards challenges and contradictions 
that may potentially be evident in university practices more broadly. 

The case study formed part of a wider research project which examined a 
range of different online learning reforms at two Australian universities. It 
was conducted across 2013 and 2014 and included interviews with staff 
leading each initiative, repeat interviews with selected academics and learning 
advisors developing new subjects over the period of development, and 
document analysis of policy and promotional materials and curriculum 
documents (including university plans, media releases, website pages, 
handbook entries and curriculum materials), This particular case study 
included a total of 17 interviews with 8 participants. These included three 
institutional leaders (referred to by pseudonym): Sarah, a Pro Vice-Chancellor 
with responsibilities for learning and teaching innovations, Lydia, the 
academic leader of the initiative, and Rachel, the initiative’s learning design 
manager; three academics developing new subjects: Tara (Teacher Education), 
Grant (Sports Management) and Leah (Supply Chain Management); and 
the two learning designers assisting those academics: Zac (working on the 
business subjects) and Anita (working on the education subject). The 
academics and learning designers were interviewed at multiple points 
throughout the curriculum development process, while the institutional 
leaders were interviewed once. 

The project was focused on the understandings of knowledge and students 
evident at the institutional level and in the curriculum development of the 
new subjects for the new online reforms. It was informed by traditions of 
curriculum inquiry (e.g. Karseth, 2006) and policy sociology (e.g. Ball, 
2006), and the importance those fields place on addressing the emphases 
and assumptions underlying policy and curriculum-based decisions and 
constructions, both explicit and tacit. Drawing on understandings of policies 
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as discursively produced, with effects that are non-linear but interpreted and 
contested differently across different sites of practice (Ball, 2006), the 
research focused on the ways in which different actors interpreted and 
constructed the contexts in which they work. In what follows, I discuss how 
these actors talked about their subject purposes and curriculum decisions 
and the contestations and contradictions evident in how they positioned 
students. 


Constructions of students in the online learning 
initiative design and rationale 


On the website for this initiative, students were advised that they will ‘be 
engaged in an active learning environment’, ‘feel part of a vibrant and 
engaging learning community’, ‘find themselves members of a collaborative, 
supported and connected community of learners’ and ‘be presented with 
many opportunities to work collaboratively with your peers and teaching 
staff’. The teaching approach was defined as ‘designing activities that foster 
collaboration among students using a social constructivist learning model’, 
and the teaching information pack provided to new tutors defined social 
constructivism as ‘individuals constructing knowledge through social 
processes (conversation, dialogue, sharing of ideas)’. It proposed that 
‘students in all units of study will be engaged in an active learning 
environment, participating regularly in communication and collaboration 
with staff and peers’. 

In explaining the model, Lydia, the academic leader of the initiative, talked 
about the benefits of this in terms of developing conceptual understanding 
that allows students to move across and bring together different forms of 
information. She commented: 


it was actually about developing conceptual understanding and how you 
might do that. So that sort of internal conceptual structure about nodes 
and connections so that you kind of got information that sits in nodes 
but if you can’t move between them then you have not got conceptual 
understanding. [...] So to me the social constructivist pedagogical 
model is all about having conversations and developing those links. 
(Lydia, Interview 1) 


These sentiments are underpinned by a process-oriented sense of knowl- 
edge, with Lydia emphasising the importance of students understanding the 
wider picture and the underpinning concepts, but getting at that through 
discussions about the material and with other students. She saw learning and 
the development of broader understanding as not adequately served by 
transmission or telling, but as requiring work by the students to get inside or 
think about implications, and sees collaborative, activity-based pedagogies as 
necessary for effectively encouraging that within teaching. These sentiments 
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emphasise the active work of students, positioning them as engaged learners, 
working collaboratively with each other, rather than absorbing predefined 
content in passive ways. 

Alongside the emphasis on social constructivism, and in line with Biggs 
and Tang (2011), there was a strong concurrent emphasis on supporting 
vulnerable students via explicit objectives and alignment between activities 
and assessments. In the interviews, the institutional leaders talked about the 
benefits of this for students in terms of providing explicit direction and 
ensuring students both understood what was expected of them and developed 
the skills they would need to complete the assessments. Lydia, for example, 
noted: 


[what] the learning designers are trying to do is make sure every activity 
scaffolds to assessment in some way. The students can see if they do 
activities in week one, two and three, when they get to the assignment 
in week four, they’ve done half the work. 

(Lydia, Interview 1) 


Institutional leaders were concerned about overloading students with con- 
tent, with Rachel, for example, commenting that one of her driving empha- 
ses is the question ‘Is it sort of all too much, do we need to contain that and 
rethink the way we do that?’ (Rachel, Interview 1). Strong directions were 
given by staff about the number of readings they felt students could cope 
with (no more than two per week), and staff worked with academics to 
ensure content was able to be contained within a single weekly page. There 
was an emphasis on supporting students through explicit and detailed 
direction, and Lydia in particular saw this approach as critical for meeting the 
needs of the students likely to enrol in the initiative, many of whom are first 
in family: 


we absolutely believe we have the best product in the market, absolutely, 
because we have the support and the strategies in place to meet the 
needs of the students that we’re recruiting [...] our students by and 
large are non-traditional students and therefore they’re first in family or 
they’re left school at Year Ten and are reengaging after going to TAFE 
[Technical and Further Education] and working for five years or you 
know, so I can give you journey after journey story of people who are 
traditionally not successful in higher education, let alone online. So 
they’ve got the double whammy of challenges for how they’re going to 
be successful. And so we’ve very, very specifically designed our programs 
to support them in their learning. 

(Lydia, Interview 1). 


Here the need for additional supports and explicit outcomes was framed very 
much in terms of the particular student cohort, and seen as necessary to ensure 
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their success. Students are here positioned in deficit ways, as unable to cope 
with difficult or complex tasks, and as dependent on explicit step-by-step 
instruction to succeed. 

Additionally, and in contrast to the sense of students as co-constructors of 
knowledge seen above, there was also an emphasis on subject knowledge as 
fixed and stable content to be learnt; something settled and predetermined 
prior to teaching, rather than negotiated by students with their teachers 
within classroom spaces. All subject materials were expected to be developed 
in full prior to the teaching period to allow for activities to scaffold towards 
the predefined outcomes and assessments, and curriculum was expected to 
change very little between cohorts. Lydia commented that ‘one of our 
problems is that academics change things all the time’ (Lydia, Interview 1) 
and talked about the issues raised for subject design where academics change 
assessments because it interferes with how the activities have been designed 
to scaffold towards their requirements. Within the thinking informing this 
initiative, therefore, there was an emphasis on providing space for students 
to actively engage with and work through concepts in ways which develop 
their own understandings. Yet at the same time, there was limited space for 
that content to reference students’ own understandings, and in detailed ways 
that allowed for scaffolding and explicit direction. The understandings of 
students were here potentially contradictory, on the one hand emphasising 
students’ own activities, interactions and concepts, and on the other framing 
the knowledge to be learnt as not something they were contributing to but 
as fixed and predefined. 


Constructions of students by academics 
and learning advisors 


Constructions of students as both engaged constructivist learners and 
vulnerable students in need were also evident in the thinking and practices of 
those developing the new subjects. When I asked the lecturers about what 
they were aiming to achieve with their subjects, they all talked about the 
complexity of their fields, and the importance of students engaging 
constructively with that complexity, rather than see what they are learning at 
university as settled or complete knowledge. The lecturers wanted to 
encourage students’ active engagements with the content taught in ways 
which accord with the primary tenants of constructivist teaching discussed 
above and were concerned with encouraging students to think critically and 
to actively engage with complex problems. 

Tara, one of the lecturers, explained the purpose of her Teacher Education 
subject as follows: 


I think what we’re trying to do with this unit is to show that literacy is 
really, really diverse and it’s not just your traditional form or traditional 
view of literacy. So we’re trying to tackle some of the controversies with 
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regards to digital literacy and we’re also trying to tackle how a 
contemporary twenty first century teacher will do that with children in 
the classroom. 

(Tara, Interview 1). 


This emphasis on the complexity and the diversity of perspectives, according 
to Tara, was about ensuring students appreciate the wider contexts in which 
they work and are able to speak back rather than passively absorb policy 
directions within the field of teacher education. She explained: 


[Within teacher education] you are given things you’re told to swallow, 
to basically take the policy, digest the policy, implement the policy. [...] 
[But] you have to be able to talk back and [...] be given the skills to 
actually argue back and talk to things 

(Tara, Interview 2) 


Here, Tara emphasised the importance of developing teacher professionalism, 
identity and agency in her students: student teachers active in constructing 
and critiquing the contexts in which they work. She wanted students taking 
her subject to critically engage with the contexts and purposes of their profes- 
sional work, and to debate and consider controversial issues as part of that. 

In relation to another subject, Supply Chain Management, Leah saw her 
purposes as about developing student understanding of the kinds of issues 
and problems likely to be encountered within professional practice. Leah 
explained that the subject was about getting students: 


progressively to think in that multi-dimensional sort of a way and con- 
sidering the complexity, the fact that these [supply chain and procure- 
ment] decisions are not black and white, there are repercussions of 
something that may have a great short-term benefit may actually be 
quite detrimental to the business in the long run. Those sorts of issues 
and sort of building a bit of a story about that. 

(Leah, Interview 2) 


Leah emphasised the importance of appreciating ‘the complexity of today’s 
business environment and the fact that there are system-like relationships, 
everything connects to everything else’ and the importance of ensuring 
students understand that you cannot ‘think linearly in today’s world’ (Leah, 
Interview 1). She noted that subjects within the field were predominantly 
taken by students with prior practical experience working within supply chain 
management but who had reached a ceiling in terms of their progression 
without further study. Because of this, she saw the subject as aiming to 
encourage those students: 


to think critically, especially when they’re so used to going ‘here’s a 
problem, here’s how I solve it’ and not necessarily being in a habit of 
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rationalising or justifying ‘why do I think this is a good solution for this 
problem [...] how do we know, is there some research that suggests that 
that’s a good idea or have we tried it before, is there empirical evidence’ 
or what not. 

(Leah, Interview 1) 


Students are here imagined as active constructivist learners, not just absorb- 
ing predefined content but engaging in the complexity of their fields, and 
debating key problems and dilemmas with their teachers and each other. 

However, working against these aims to cultivate some openness in what 
was taught, the lecturers also designed their subjects based on generalised 
understandings of what was required to keep so called ‘non-traditional’ 
students engaged and on-task. In speaking about their students, these 
lecturers all tended to emphasise the importance of flexibility, reduced 
content and additional scaffolding and support and talked about how 
strongly these understandings guided their curriculum development. Tara, 
for example commented: 


if you’re a student who is working full time or have got family 
commitments, you need to get through the course in, human nature, 
the quickest way possible [...] it might be really nice for us to give them 
an x number of readings, and x number of videos but you want the 
simplest way because you just want to pass this unit. 

(Tara, Interview 1) 


Similarly, in relation to her subjects in Supply Chain Management, Leah 
commented: 


we used to do a lot of concepts [...] And one of the things that I found 
is that it was just overwhelming, they would look at this page and there 
would be so much and they’d go ‘oh my god I have to get through all 
of this in one week, I don’t know where to start’. So as we went along 
we started to simplify it and break it down. Where now it’s literally, here 
is the little summary [...] [Because] in reality if I give them three peer 
reviewed articles to read every week, they’re just going to drop out by 
week three. [...] some people don’t have enough literacy to be able to 
navigate through an academic article. That’s really the bottom line of it 
and you have to account for it. 

(Leah, Interview 1) 


As at the policy level, these sentiments position students in deficit ways, as 
not capable of higher order study (cf. Leathwood & O’Connell, 2003). In 
contrast with the arguments of Biggs and Tang (2011), there is an emphasis 
on simplicity, rather than on designing activities to engage with complex 
thinking. 
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This focus was also evident in the lecturers’ attention to scaffolding and 
alignment. In line with the policy intention, the lecturers were highly 
concerned with prescribing and directing student activities and with 
providing detailed and templated instructions regarding assessment 
requirements. In working with a forum which afforded them no interaction 
with students beyond the development of subject materials, they tended to 
provide comprehensive directions to the online tutors to ensure the activities 
and discussions proceeded as intended. Grant, an academic, for example, 
commented that in developing online activities he includes ‘leading questions 
developed to try and draw out the key facts and principles from the case 
studies in the discussion’. He elaborated, ‘My development has included 
quite comprehensive discussion questions that are leading the students to 
hopefully coming up with a particular solution or a particular answer’ (Grant, 
Interview 1). 

Each of the lecturers drafted additional notes for those tutors which 
directed them regarding where the discussion generated by the designed 
activities should go and what kinds of issues should be emphasised. For her 
Teacher Education subject, Tara emphasised the importance of these 
instructions to tutors and developed notes that were around 25 pages long. 
These notes provided rationales around why all the content is put together 
in the way it has been and included approximately five extra weekly resources 
for the tutors to post themselves in the discussion boards. Tara worried that 
if her supporting notes were not completely explicit there was a risk students 
might ‘go into a negative deficit view of literacy or [think standardised 
testing] is essential and we must just do reading and writing as opposed to 
thinking about digital literacies and contemporary technologies’ (Tara, 
Interview 2). 

Leah who developed the Supply Chain Management subject but had also 
acted as an online tutor for other subjects similarly commented that her 
approach to online discussion tends to be more ‘standardised’ and more 
strongly directed than in on-campus delivery (Leah, Interview 1). She saw 
this as particularly necessary due to the asynchronous nature of the 
discussions, and the ways this made it harder for students to see what was 
relevant. Leah commented that in comparison her on-campus teaching is far 
more receptive to students and to the discussion in the classroom but felt 
there was less openness to achieve this kind of work without confusing the 
students within the online discussion space. 

Across the subjects, the approach taken to the discussion boards and 
activities tended to be more template-driven and directed towards the 
predetermined outcomes and the assessments, rather than oriented to 
students developing their own constructions of knowledge. In developing 
curriculum for students with whom they would not interact, the lecturers 
worried about students misinterpreting activities which were too open and 
focused more on prescribing defined tasks for students that linked explicitly 
with their assessment tasks than on opening up broader discussion spaces. 
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Similar emphases were also evident in relation to the assessment design, 
where the lecturers were concerned with providing students with clear 
rubrics and templated instructions. For Tara’s subject for example, the 
primary assessment comprised a portfolio task which required students to 
complete a template about a collection of resources. This template asked 
students to provide a brief description of each resource, evidence of it (such 
as a link or screenshot), a description of how it could be used and why it is 
relevant to the weekly topic and a critical analysis of its merits and limitations. 
In relation to this task, Anita, the learning advisor responsible for the course 
commented: 


They’ve got quite a lot of guidance. So, for instance, in the week on 
writing and primary, they need to find two creative and contemporary 
strategies to develop children’s writing skills in primary classes. So there’s 
guidance on the number of things they have to find on the broad sort of 
category, so here it’s strategies for developing writing skills. They’re told 
that it needs to be creative and contemporary but then within that they 
can go as far afield as they like as long as they’re still doing that analysis 
of explaining what it is, how it’s used, the advantages, limitations and 
finding the academic resources to support its usage. 

(Anita, Interview 2) 


Here, what students were expected to do in respect of the assessment was 
highly prescribed. Within this assessment, what was left up to students — 
where they can go ‘as far afield as they like’ — was the selection of the resource, 
but what they were asked to do with that conformed to rigid template 
expectations, with set lengths allocated to defining use, advantages, 
limitations and the like. Students were provided with a detailed rubric with 
marks allocated for each element and the expected content was clearly 
defined. The assessment task was very self-contained and there was little that 
asked students to go beyond the resources they were provided when 
formulating their thinking. Students were required to source their own 
resources but their engagement with theoretical and conceptual concepts 
was very much defined to the content provided. 

Across all three subjects, the use of the discussion boards and the design 
of the assessments was far less open than the policy rhetoric about student 
discussion and social constructivism might suggest. The approaches taken by 
the lecturers tended to restrict activities and assessments to what could be 
most easily directed, rather than what might be the most important 
substantive issues to discuss or engage with. Although the lecturers I spoke 
with wanted students to engage in open and constructive ways and to 
understand the evolving and complex nature of knowledge within their 
fields, their subject development tended to focus predominantly on issues of 
clarity and control. Students were primarily directed in ways that were more 
about fulfilling pre-set requirements than making connections with or 
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building from their own concepts and understandings, potentially limiting 
their opportunities to engage in potentially more meaningful ways. 

In summary, these academics’ curriculum development was informed by 
the two dominant understandings of students evident at the policy level 
and in debates about constructivist teaching — of engaged constructivist 
learners, and vulnerable students in need. However, although both orien- 
tations were evident in the ways the lecturers talked about their purposes, 
their actual subject design tended to be oriented more towards concerns 
about student vulnerabilities and the need for additional support. While 
those leading the initiative hoped it would encourage more constructivist 
teaching with more emphasis on student activities, the lecturers saw the 
move online as encouraging and necessitating a greater degree of explicit- 
ness and standardisation and focused on these issues in their subject 
development. 


Conclusion 


As Brooks (2018, 2020) has highlighted, students are discursively con- 
structed in multiple and at times contradictory ways. This chapter has 
explored the dominant ways students are imagined in arguments for con- 
structivist teaching as well as within a particular case study of an online learn- 
ing initiative, arguing that students are typically positioned as actively engaged 
constructivist learners, but also as vulnerable and in need of support. 

These conceptions are at odds with each other, and as the case study 
shows, attention to student vulnerabilities can risk undermining aims to 
encourage constructivist forms of engagement and learning. In talking about 
their subject purposes, the case study lecturers imagined students as engaged 
constructivist learners, expressing desires to engage with students’ own 
interpretations and thinking about the concepts they were trying to teach, 
rather than require them to passively absorb predefined content. However, 
in developing their curriculum, they worried more about what their students 
were capable of and became more concerned with rigid assessment expecta- 
tions and parameters, and with prescribing and directing student activities. 
Students were here not positioned as active co-constructors working with 
lecturers and each other in collaborative ways, but as passively fulfilling pre- 
set requirements, and as needing explicit direction to succeed. This poten- 
tially restricted the ways in which students were invited to engage within 
their subjects, tying them to rigid predefined requirements, rather than 
encouraging them to take their learning in new directions. At the institu- 
tional level, the leaders responsible for the online initiative likewise imagined 
students as engaging in constructivist forms of learning, but also emphasised 
the importance of clarity and simplified content to ensure the success of 
‘non-traditional students’ and positioned subject knowledge as something 
fixed and predetermined prior to teaching, undermining the sense of stu- 
dents as active co-constructors of knowledge within the classroom. Students 
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were here framed in deficit ways, with the focus on what leaders and lecturers 
imagined they were not capable of, rather than on what they might bring to 
the educational situation (cf. Leathwood & O’Connell, 2003). 

The case study considered in this chapter was configured in a particular 
mode, where academics designing new subjects had no contact with the 
students taking them. 

In this case, limited opportunities for interacting with students meant that 
lecturers were not able to develop their curriculum content in ways which 
referenced where students were coming from, and they were not able to 
teach that content in a way which allowed them to engage with students’ 
own understandings and concepts in meaningful ways, exacerbating the 
problems identified above. This highlights the difficulty of practicing 
constructivist teaching in contexts where contact between those designing 
subjects, and those taking them is limited. As Sjøberg (2010) and Davis and 
Sumara (2010) have argued, constructivist teaching typically requires some 
openness in terms of how curriculum is preformulated, and this is challenged 
in contexts where subjects are not taught by those designing them. 

Constructivist teaching potentially brings many benefits to students, 
encouraging attention to student engagement and interactions. However, 
these benefits risk being undermined if constructivist teaching is introduced 
in contexts where students are also positioned in deficit ways. Although 
specific in some ways to the case in question, the issues highlighted in this 
chapter underline the importance of considering in more detail how 
constructivist teaching is being interpreted within higher education, and the 
extent to which students are recognised as agentic and empowered learners 
as part of this. 
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Chapter 8 


Dominant higher education 
imaginaries 


Forced perspectives, ontological limits 
and recognising the imaginer’s frame 


Matt Lumb and Matthew Bunn 


Introduction 


With a focus on the Australian and UK higher education (HE) contexts, this 
chapter considers how dominant social imaginaries construct the HE stu- 
dent as a fully agentic individual and the way this narrows the possibilities of 
how to be a student. We implement a sociological perspective on the notion 
of frame to analyse policy texts from Australia for empirical evidence regard- 
ing the ways in which the prevalent notion of employability increasingly pat- 
terns the purpose of study. While recognising that ‘understandings of “the 
student” differ in significant ways both across countries and, to some extent, 
within them’ (Brooks, 2019, p. 1), we explore in this work how a reified 
‘individual’ student in HE is commonly imagined as a decontextualised con- 
tainer through a dominant construction or frame that enables certain hori- 
zons of student being while limiting others. Notably, this imagined individual 
is one that ‘possesses’ ability, aspiration, even education, for rational use ori- 
entated towards the maximisation of self-interest and the instrumental pur- 
suit of HE for gaining well-paid careers. These epistemological constructions 
directly shape the possibilities of student being — across the field of policy, 
research, evaluation and practice — into an ontology that forecloses the 
promise of valuing education in any way contrary to the dominant framing. 
This forced perspective also works to hold in place a ‘naturalness’ of the pur- 
pose of HE, one that allows for ‘employable’ modes of self, practice and 
affect to appear as the benchmark of success. Simultaneously, this provides 
the conditions for stigmatising those who are unsuccessful in leveraging 
‘their’ participation in HE towards industry interests, with worrying implica- 
tions for projects of equity. 

This chapter first sets out a theoretical explanation of a dominant episte- 
mological construction of the student in HE as part of a set of contemporary 
social imaginaries (Taylor, 2003) that sustains a deeply inequitable status 
quo. We begin by drawing together sociological conceptualisations of mis- 
recognition in relation to HE. We then relate this to how forced (privileged) 
perspectives of ‘imaginers’ construct educational spaces and the limits of 
ontological possibilities within these, including building on previous work 
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that unsettles taken-for-granted assumptions regarding conceptualisations of 
agency in educational policy and practice. 

The chapter then builds on critiques of employability as it is variously con- 
ceived in HE; not to rehearse these or to accept and reinforce them, but to 
further trouble the underpinnings that facilitate the imagined student in con- 
temporary contexts. To do so, we undertake a deconstruction of policy and 
programming texts in the Australian context, guided by Ball’s (2010) account 
of a shift from government to governance that has increasingly involved a blur- 
ring across different tiers of government and between private and public sec- 
tors. It is evident that these new ways of governing need new knowledge (and 
new knowledge brokers) to facilitate them. Our analysis aims to apprehend 
this constitution of ‘ongoing transformation of the values, meanings and pos- 
sibilities within our day-to-day activities in HE’ (Ball, 2010, p. 124). Our 
concern here is to question persistent notions of employability by paying 
attention to how the way that HE students are imagined within governmental 
and institutional discourse coerces students into adopting these conditions as 
the limiting ‘common-sense’ that underpins the possible formations of the 
future. This question leads to our final move in this chapter, in which we draw 
on Barad’s agential realism in an effort to identify conceptual material for an 
ongoing project of reimagining our responsibility to students. 

A contribution we seek to make throughout this chapter is to question the 
foundations from which processes of reimagining the HE student might be 
made and to articulate how this relates to projects of equity. ‘Widening 
Participation’ in HE is an accelerating concern in many western contexts yet it 
is power relations that effectively shape the horizon of possibilities. We there- 
fore hold concern for the ways in which the discourses of employability within 
the current dominant social imaginaries forge realities for students in HE. 


Forced perspectives in higher education 


The notion of dominant social imaginaries is useful for illustrating how hege- 
monic constructions of the student in HE limit possible forms of becoming 
and reinforce problematic conceptualisations of agency. Rizvi and Lingard 
(2011) define a social imaginary as: 


A way of thinking shared in a society by ordinary people, the common 
understandings that make everyday practices possible, giving them sense 
and legitimacy. It is largely implicit, embedded in ideas and practices, 
carrying within it deeper normative notions and images, constitutive of 
a society 

(Rizvi & Lingard, 2011, p. 34). 


We adopt this concept of dominant social imaginaries to foreground the 
presence of ‘the imaginer’ as part of any project to reimagine the HE stu- 
dent. Whether it be a HE professional, or policymaker or scholar, ‘the 
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imaginer’ brings a lens or gaze to bear on this process. These forced perspec- 
tives are contextually produced and are commonly the product of dominant 
social positions. In a similar manner to the Bourdieusian conceptualisation of 
doxa, dominant imaginaries operate in the symbolic and arbitrary social sys- 
tems as ‘common-sense’, natural, and thus ‘go without saying’, misrecognis- 
ing! the deep historical struggles that have formed them. Doxa hence reflects 
a ‘particular point of view, the point of view of the dominant, which presents 
and imposes itself as a universal point of view’ (Bourdieu, 1998, p. 57). In 
the Australian HE landscape, we have seen a particular doxa of aspiration 
(Sellar, 2013) within policy agendas to ‘raise aspirations’ for university study 
among students from low socio-economic status (SES) backgrounds. 

A recently developed Ames Room analogy (Lumb & Burke, 2019) helps 
here to consider the assumptions we make as ‘imaginers’ regarding the 
arrangements in our social realities that might be more ambiguous or pre- 
constituted (rather than natural) than might appear to be the case. The Ames 
Room illusion is a heavily distorted physical construction commonly used in 
filmmaking and set construction that misleads the subject into accepting a 
particular ‘reality’ through a forced perspective or lens. The illusion can lead 
to unsettling experiences as underlying assumptions support the subject to 
deal with ambiguity and ‘make sense’ of improbable arrangements. Stepping 
away from the compulsory physical viewpoint reveals the concealed dimen- 
sions of the experience, yet, as the subject steps back to the forced perspec- 
tive, the assumptions return effortlessly and the illusion holds again, even 
with this new ‘knowledge’ of the deceit. 

Lumb and Burke (2019) argue that we ‘know’ students in HE in ways that 
are analogous to an Ames Room, as socially dominant imaginaries force per- 
spectives that are construed as legitimate ways of being, doing and knowing 
in HE. As highlighted earlier, policy and programme language in the UK 
and Australian HE sectors consistently deploys the term aspiration with the 
discursive framing of particular aspirations as legitimate, adhering to the 
hegemonic neoliberal ideal of the entrepreneurial and socially mobile com- 
petitor-individual, de-meaning and de-valuing ‘Other’ personhoods (Sellar, 
2013). Social policy operates to frame as desirable and legitimate only certain 
ways of being, knowing and doing (Ahmed & Swan, 2006) and we would 
argue that this framing is conducted through a largely male, white, middle 
class background forming an ‘implicit collusion among all the agents who 
are products of similar conditions and conditionings’ (Bourdieu, 2000, p. 
145). While playing out differently in different contexts, these framings cre- 
ate the conditions for multiple misrecognition(s) that are themselves difficult 
to recognise, raising again the importance of acknowledging the frame ‘the 
imaginer’ brings to projects of reimagining. 

It is important to consider the assumptions dominant social imaginaries 
bring to projects of equity or widening participation in HE. Forced perspec- 
tives within dominant social imaginaries shape ontological possibilities 
including what it is possible for students to legitimately be and become. An 
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example of which are the predominant conceptualisations of agency and 
employability in education. In previous work (Bunn & Lumb, 2019a), we 
have problematised conceptualisations of agency in education by considering 
how the rampant construction of an individual student determined by his or 
her own internal capacities has become the norm within educational policy. 
This, we have argued, yields undemocratic educational spaces that ignore the 
contextually bound ways production and reproduction of disadvantage and 
advantage occurs within the educational system. In this sense, it too is a 
forced perspective, a construction and subsequent reification of the HE stu- 
dent as a ‘hyper-individual’. We want to further this interrogation to con- 
sider how the hyper-individual interacts with the increased focus on 
employability as both the doxic purpose and product of HE. Reéfication (a 
concept with a diverse history in Marxist theoretical traditions and popular- 
ised by Lukacs in connection with processes of alienation) is the ‘error of 
regarding an abstraction as a material thing, and attributing causal powers to 
it’ (Scott, 2015, p. 638). This arguable danger of misplaced ‘concreteness’ is 
an important consideration here in terms of the ways in which dominant 
constructions or frames enable certain horizons of student being in HE 
while limiting others or closing them entirely. 

It needs to be stressed how powerful these imaginaries are, and how much 
energy is required to make a break with them, if only briefly and partially. 
Indeed, as Barad (2014) points out, one of the important contributions of the 
physicist Niels Bohr’s work was to provide a break with a dominant Cartesian 
imaginary. She points towards how, in order to understand emerging prob- 
lems in physics were to fundamentally rethink epistemology and ontology, 
and in doing so, required a break from the subject—object dualism that had 
become taken-for-granted to produce a ‘new quantum epistemology’ (Barad, 
2014, p. 173). While this chapter is not aout quantum or particle physics, we 
are however interested in the implications for scientific approaches and atten- 
dant methods when it has been demonstrated that the apparatus used to mea- 
sure/know is co-implicated and entangled with that being measured/known. 
We are attentive here to the deceit of the masculinised rational sciences that 
we can escape perspective and attain God’s eye view (Bennett, 2010) of the 
world. In this we want to recognise the history of feminist work in education 
interrogating historical formations reproducing inequalities and facilitating 
understandings of power relations within and across both micro and macro 
level politics (e.g. Lather, 1991; Epstein, 1998; Butler, 1999; Kenway & 
Epstein, 1996; Burke, 2012; Mirza, 2014). We also want to acknowledge 
how traditional universalisms of science feel all too familiar and neat: 


Matter is discrete, time is continuous. Place knows its place. Time too 
has its place. Nature and culture are split by this continuity, and objectiv- 
ity is secured as externality. We know this story well, it’s written into our 
bones, in many ways we inhabit it and it inhabits us. 

(Barad, 2010, p. 249). 
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These universalisms form part of a ‘common sense’, a doxa seemingly beyond 
the need for interrogation, and unfortunately helpful for a continual com- 
plicity within the reproduction of domination. 

In contemporary times, these universalisms are being taken up enthusiasti- 
cally in fields of education (including HE) as increasingly our systems, prac- 
tices and experiences are ‘datafied’ around quantum notions; that is, how 
much. It seems irresponsible in these contexts not to question the apparatus 
by which we know students in HE, particularly given that increasingly our 
relations seem grounded in an economic rationality via a generalisation of 
neo-liberal epistemology (Shamir, 2008). This Tyranny of Metrics (Muller, 
2018) privileges a now longstanding ‘regime of numbers’ in which ‘research 
is equated with particular forms of data collection and comparison and its 
quality is judged in relation to its usefulness in assessing comparative perfor- 
mance’ (Ozga, 2008, p. 264). McGowan (2016) contends that a conceptual 
lack exists regarding ‘understandings of what the university is and is for, and 
of how systems interact with and impact the rest of society’ (McGowan, 
2016, p. 506). In a context of rampant commodification of HE, and also 
‘unbundling’ (whereby there is a separating into constituent elements for 
consumption that which was previously held/sold together), we tend to 
agree with McGowan that political claims to quality on which the broad 
project of HE rests are deeply connected to the project of reimagining the 
HE student. Harwood (2010) explains how the imagination is connected to 
politics, in that ‘The imagination not only enables us to appreciate the plural- 
ity of the world, it is invaluable in supporting the ongoing task of identifying 
exclusion: in the world, in our own assumptions...’ (Harwood, 2010, p. 
366). It is with this in mind that we move to the next section, seeking to 
trouble assumptions that arguably hold in place a mainstream discourse of 
employability within the Australian HE context, a discourse that simultane- 
ously colludes and excolludes (Goffman, 1974). For Goffman, this term is 
used to consider fabrications that occur when primary frames are reworked 
to induce a ‘false belief? about activities. These can be more benign (playful 
deceit or practical joking) or more exploitative (demonstrably against the 
interests of the deceived). Goffman argues that when groups are involved in 
these processes of deception, there is collusive interaction required involving 
‘those in on it constitute a collusive net and those the net operates against, 
the excolluded’ (Goffman, 1974, p. 84). 


The cunning of ‘employability’ 


A formidable presence in the dominant social imaginaries is the notion that 
HE serves the broader interests of economy and industry. While there are 
longstanding debates and contestations surrounding the purposes of educa- 
tion, in recent relevant policy and program language employability forms 
part of a new governing of the education landscape, shaping HE institutions 
and practices (e.g. Moreau & Leathwood, 2006; Clegg, 2010). 
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Debates regarding education systems and practices contain readily visible 
recitations such as globalisation, marketisation and commodification. These 
cultural products circulate across different scales of policy and practice, car- 
rying relatively openly their meaning and allowing for debate about them 
and their consequences. More sinister, we would argue, are the coded policy 
slogans underpinning current HE policy such as employability: 


isolated and apparently technical terms such as ‘flexibilité?’ (or its British 
equivalent, ‘employability’) which, because they encapsulate and com- 
municate a whole philosophy of the individual and of social organisa- 
tion, are well-suited to functioning as veritable political codewords and 
mottoes (in this case: the downsizing and denigration of the state, the 
reduction of social protection and the acceptance of the generalisation 
of casual and precarious labour as a fate, nay a boon) 

(Bourdieu & Wacquant, 1999, p. 42). 


As sites of cultural reproduction, universities (and the policies that shape 
their practices) are important locations for considering the ways in which 
social inequalities circulate. Our interest here is the ways in which concepts 
such as employability operate as tools in the reproduction of social 
inequality. 

Neo-liberal perspectives and outcomes underpin the contemporary HE 
imaginaries ‘with a focus on the types of employability, human capital, devel- 
opment of skills and competencies that promote an efficient and competitive 
workforce in global knowledge economies and markets’ (Burke, 2016, p. 2). 
Since the 1980s, there has been growing pressure on HE in many nation 
state contexts to contribute to national economic regeneration and growth. 
Influential governmental reports, such as the Dearing Review in the UK, are 
driven by an implicit declaration that the primary purpose of HE is the prep- 
aration of students for the world of work (Harvey, 2000). Worryingly for 
projects of access and equity, the HE employability discourses continue the 
historical process of ‘laundering’ privilege (Crossley, 2003, p. 43) into ‘clean’ 
cultural and economic currency that legitimates students from more privi- 
leged backgrounds gaining greater access to higher paid careers. The skills, 
qualifications and pacing of an individual student relies on a focus on what 
an individual contains and not the uneven contexts and circumstances that 
produce particular modes of being. 

In this way, discussions relating to employment have been reformulated 
(Brown & Hesketh, 2004), commonly around a focus on skills, in a ‘shift 
from a systematic view of the labour market to a focus on the individuals and 
their qualities’ (Garsten & Jacobsson, 2003, p. 2). Notions of job or career 
‘readiness’ continue to abound in HE (Universities Australia, 2019) in ways 
that arguably respond to employers having cut their investment in training 
and support of workers and with the responsibility for employment shifting 
from society to individuals. Unemployment is also seen as the individual’s 
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problem, with no recognition of context. As Crisp and Powell (2017) show, 
the contemporary UK policy focus on promoting employability to address 
youth unemployment in the UK has been underpinned by a static and sim- 
plistic notion of employability rooted in supply-side orthodoxy, which pres- 
ents worklessness as a behavioural and cultural shortcoming among 
individuals. The effectiveness of employability thus relies on a broader per- 
formativity that ‘invites and incites us to make ourselves more effective, to 
work on ourselves and to feel inadequate if we do not’ (Ball, 2010, p. 125). 

Nation states have simultaneously accelerated investment in, and pressure 
on, individuals to become equipped for the ‘knowledge-driven’ economies 
with a responsibility for their own employment and employability. In 
Australia, HE policy has been part of this process. The Bradley Review of HE 
proposed open-ended public funding of all eligible students via a demand- 
driven system. 


It was expected that the demand-driven system would establish a virtu- 
ous circle between student demand (which was assumed to partly reflect 
labour market demand for skills), institutional program offerings, and 
teaching quality, generating continuous improvement over time. This 
was wishful thinking. Over-subscribed elite universities are not com- 
pelled by student preferences. The education/work relation is too dis- 
tanced and fragmented to drive nuanced student demand according to 
the needs of each individual sector of the labour markets. The primary 
university competition turns on not teaching quality or graduate employ- 
ability, but research. Only in lower status institutions does competition 
turn more on graduate employability than on research. 

(Marginson, 2013, p. 65) 


This increasing emphasis in HE on the economic realm drives rationalities 
underpinning policy, with universities’ increasing focus on employability and 
framing equity policy and practice via logics of the market. In addition, there 
is arguably a gendered dimension to employability with a strong rational, 
technical and utilitarian construction of HE study (Burke, forthcoming). A 
recent Australian Government report (DET, 2019a) has prepared the 
groundwork for a performance-based funding model for HE, supported by 
claims from the then Australian Government Education Minister Dan Tehan 
that ‘Graduate employment outcomes will be the most important factor 
under the performance-based funding model for universities’ (Tehan, 2019, 
para.2). Yet, as Jackson and Bridgstock (2019) point out in the title of their 
article: ‘Universities don’t control the labour market: we shouldn’t fund 
them like they do’. At the same time, Australian research is telling us that: 


Graduates newly entering the workforce and with less work experience 
generally experience greater difficulty finding work. This is consistent 
with the broader long run trend since the Global Financial Crisis (GFC) 
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where new graduates have found it more difficult to make a successful 
transition to the labour market upon completion of their studies. 
(QILT Graduate Outcomes Survey, 2019, p. 2) 


We see here the misplaced ‘concreteness’ of reification in operation again as 
the abstract notion of some imagined employability, supposedly developed in 
the context of HE and against which Australian universities are proposed to 
be measured and funded, is rendered immediately meaningless in a labour 
market in which employment is not possible. 


Fabricating ‘economic fatalism’ 


Standing (2011) argues that there is an emerging class in many contexts 
across the globe: a ‘precariat’ characterised by distinctive relations of produc- 
tion (i.e. people habituated into accepting and internalising a life of unstable 
labour and unstable living in the form of zero hour contracts and intern- 
ships), a lack of an occupational narrative for their lives, and distinctive rela- 
tions of distribution (i.e. reliance on money wages that are falling in real 
terms and becoming more volatile). Standing’s work has been critiqued in 
terms of his use of class as an explanatory framework. Yet there are certainly 
examples in the Australian context that demonstrate efforts to coerce young 
people in particular to develop something of an economic fatalism around 
the unpredictability of the labour market and their potential participation 
within it. By engaging the entrenched logics of employability, and the way 
that they frame the limits of what is possible to ‘make real’ and to ‘real-ise’, 
we want to offer here a problematisation of the imaginer in HE and to 
explore the limits and possibilities of recognising our location in HE social 
imaginaries. 

Ball (2010) describes contemporary times having seen a shift from govern- 
ment to governance that involves a blurring of the connections and discon- 
nections across different tiers of government and between private and public 
sectors. This shift requires new forms of knowledge to make this governance 
‘work’ and has meant that ‘public sector HE institutions are being displaced 
as knowledge brokers and at the same time “enterprised” and “hybridised”, 
in a new education policy knowledge market.’ (Ball, 2010, p. 124). A recent 
report commissioned by the previous Australian Government Education 
Minister, Dan Tehan, and delivered by consulting firm Ernst and Young (2019), 
found an urgent need to boost the number of ‘job ready’ graduates to meet 
workforce needs, with a central claim that this would boost economic pro- 
ductivity by $3.1 billion (AUS) dollars annually. This report positions employ- 
ability as primarily of value to industry, not the student. This is part of the 
emergence of an evaluative state in which the state now oversees HE for the 
market rather than as a guardian of learning (Neave, 2012). This is exempli- 
fied by the ways in which processes of educational evaluation reflect a spirit 
of capitalism rather than any lateral understanding of the value of educational 
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process and in which for example ‘gender, race and social class are often 
seen as background variables, rather than constructs embedded within eval- 
uation processes and politics themselves’ (Borrelli, Gavrila, Spano, & Stazio, 
2019, p. 26). 

The Foundation for Young Australians (FYA) The New Work Mindset In 
Action: South West Victoria (FYA, 2019) is an example of a contemporary 
brand of ‘research reports’ produced by not-for-profit organisations, backed 
by industry (and commonly governments also), that are helping to cement 
the dominant social imaginaries in the Australian context: “The new reality of 
work is here to stay. We can’t press pause on change, or halt the increasing 
demands on our workers’ (Foundation for Young Australians, 2019, p. 3). 
Under the guise of being for young Australians, this work is a kind of ‘mor- 
alisation of the market’ (Shamir, 2008). Signed by five CEOs and produced 
with the support of Victorian Department of Education and Training’s 
Workforce Training Innovation Fund, the ‘New Work Mindset In Action’ 
promises to deliver ‘...data driven insights [that] can help learning systems in 
the region deliver training more responsive to employer demands and enable 
industries to provide future focussed workforce planning’ (FYA, 2019, p. 7). 
These recitations are of the type that Hogan and Thompson (2019) argued 
in schooling contexts have become the ‘languages and practices that are 
shaping public schooling, particularly in regards to increasing commerciali- 
sation caused by (and contributing to) the quasi-marketisation of schooling’ 
(Hogan & Thompson, 2019, p. 391). These dynamics play out across the 
Australian education system and increasingly there is an increasing focus at 
transitional moments between secondary and tertiary levels. For example, 
the Australian Government National Career Education Strategy cites further 
FYA reports — The New Work Order (FYA, 2015) and The New Work Smarts 
(FYA, 2017) — in a call for ‘educating students for a world yet to be imag- 
ined’ (Hogan & Thompson, 2019, p. 16). Moreover, in Victoria, Australia, 
an Employability Skills Framework presents the following declaration: 


All young people need a set of skills and attributes that will prepare them 

for both employment and further learning. The Employability Skills 

Framework includes what employers think makes a good employee. 
(VIC DET, 2006, p. 1) 


Across the country, Work Education syllabi operate in high school contexts 
to establish the vanguard of the employability agenda in the tertiary sector. 
The current syllabus was established in 2003 (with a new syllabus to be 
launched in 2020) and it explains how: 


Understanding and development of employability skills will assist stu- 
dents to achieve the flexibility required for the workplaces of today 
and of the future. ... The development of enterprising capabilities will 
empower students with the skills necessary to succeed in a labour market 
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that is increasingly characterised by self-employment and part-time or 
casual work. 


(NSW BOS, 2003, p. 8) 


We see here a clear precursor or antecedent to the sort of flexibilité (Bourdieu 
& Wacquant, 1999) that is part of the contemporary HE apparatus. The hid- 
den challenges of hegemonic neoliberal framings of ‘flexibility’ produce stu- 
dents that are made individually responsible for the management of their 
time, many of whom consequently experience guilt and self-blame (Bunn, 
Bennett, & Burke, 2018). 

A theme of the book in which this chapter resides is the ways in which 
conceptualisations ‘jostle uncomfortably’ in relation to each other, with stu- 
dents portrayed often in contradictory or divergent terms. In the Australian 
context, Driving Innovation, Fairness and Excellence in Australian HE 
(Commonwealth of Australia, 2016) promotes the Federal Government as an 
advocate for ‘choice’, ‘support’, and the ‘removal of barriers for under-repre- 
sented groups’ (Commonwealth of Australia, 2016, p. 2). This commer- 
cialised language of ‘return on investment for both the student and the 
nation’ performs an exemplary neo-liberal version of fairness that individual- 
ises and responsibilises the student. We see how the Ames Room forced per- 
spective operates here as the imaginer is disciplined into accepting how ‘HE 
is more important to the future of Australia’s industry, businesses and families 
than ever before’ (Commonwealth of Australia, 2016, p. 2) with the ordering 
here of to whom HE participation is of value, and why, establishing a human 
capital position on nation-state competition as the driving economic policy 
imperative. This sits in tension with a fairness discourse where ‘all Australians 
with the ability and the motivation to succeed in tertiary education are sup- 
ported to do so” (Commonwealth of Australia, 2016, p. 6). This tension 
helps to forge the ethically fraught (Burke, 2012) territory of equity and 
widening participation in HE, whereby programs of research, evaluation and 
practice (e.g. outreach, access, transition, success, graduation) are positioned 
between goals that are often at odds. 

In Australia, career education interventions within universities are now com- 
mon. Careers services in particular now ‘build employability’ as part of their 
core business. There is also an accompanying and growing body of uncritical 
research and evaluation work which takes up the constructed challenge. An 
example below quotes the Foundation for Young Australians to state that: 


A clear change in graduate employment outcomes over the past 30 years, 
coupled with a renewed focus on employability rankings as a key factor 
in why students choose a university (Bridgestock, 2016; Kinash, n.d.) 
has required a paradigm shift in the way employability is approached by 
HE institutions (Foundation for Young Australians, 2018). 

(Warr Pederson & Gibbons, 2018, p. 2). 
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We would argue that this type of evaluative research helps to embed the cun- 
ning of employability within an overly-individualised frame as part of a forced 
perspective, as it simultaneously suggests that: 


While previous studies have indicated the value of complimentary 
career education interventions on increasing graduate employability 
(Bridgstock, 2009, Kalfa & Taksa, 2015, Jackson, 2016), the measur- 
able impact, and most effective format of these interventions remain 
under researched. 

(Warr Pederson & Gibbons, 2018, p. 3) 


It appears that in the race to measure everything, nothing is safe from con- 
struction, reification and quantification. In the UK, employment destina- 
tions of university graduates have become an important proxy measure of the 
value of a university education. There have certainly been various efforts to 
define and measure employability (Harvey, 2001) and institutions use their 
‘destinations’ data to highlight their success in this area, increasing their 
attractiveness to prospective students. There is however little opportunity to 
open up debate as to why this framing of education and the labour market 
holds such sway. 

In the Australian context, there are efforts to do employability to those 
positioned as disadvantaged ‘equity students’. Recommendations made in a 
report by Harvey, Andrewartha, Edwards, Clarke, and Reyes (2017) were as 
follows: increased strategic collaboration between different university areas; 
increased data collection in relation to employability and equity; increased 
integration of employability into mainstream curricula and increased promo- 
tion and support for the extra-curricular participation of equity groups. This 
report also raises the likelihood of unwittingly exacerbating inequalities via 
intervention, for example, via a focus on particular forms of cultural capital 
‘through employer-driven activities that emphasise ‘cultural fit’ and network- 
ing, and the exclusive recognition of particular types of ‘volunteering’ and 
other contributions’ (Harvey et al., 2017, p. 50). We want to extend this 
problematisation to suggest that a capitals approach (however carefully 
implemented) carries with it a concept of the student in HE that frames 
them via an epistemology that forecloses particular ways of being. And it is 
to these questions that we turn in the next section, looking for paths forward 
in reimagining that can help to trouble and perhaps even begin to break with 
the dominant epistemologies that shape HE ontologies for students. 


Agency, ontological limits and responsibility 


In this final section, we offer to the project of reimagining the HE student 
something of a provocation, an appreciation of and attention to the ‘tissue of 
ethicality that runs through the world’ (Hickey-Moody, 2015, p. 809). 
Elsewhere we (Bunn & Lumb, 2019a) have problematised how overly 
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individualised conceptualisations of agency have become the norm within 
educational policy. In the framing of the individual as rational agent maxi- 
mising self-interest, the contextually bound conditions of ‘choice’ and the 
resultant inequalities become invisible, seen merely as ‘backgrounds’ (Bunn, 
Threadgold, & Burke, 2019). This produces and reproduces disadvantage 
and advantage within the educational system. We thus experimented with 
how the ontological assumption of the individual might be unsettled, with a 
focus shifting to relations rather than interiorised individuals. We drew on 
Karen Barad’s (2003, 2007, 2010, 2014) agential realism, to suggest that 
educative spaces are the enactments and realisation of knowledge and, thus, 
an enactment of education is not reducible to separate or separable individu- 
als. This theorisation is a tool to reimagine the student in HE. However, we 
need to further consider the ethical implications in the theorisation of agency 
as a contextually bound enactment within HE. 

The HE landscape, with a significant focus on equity and Widening 
Participation, is an ethically fraught (Stevenson & Leconte, 2009) field of 
policy and program making. Carstens (2016) following Barad asks how we 
might foster a type of transversal thinking of a post-human cyborg that takes 
‘issue with human exceptionalism while being accountable for the role we 
play in the differential constitution and differential positioning of the human 
among other creatures’ (Barad, 2007, p. 136). This approach does require a 
type of uncanny reflexivity, a ‘patient praxis’ (Bunn & Lumb, 2019b) that 
demands counterintuitive waiting while in the midst of urgency. Indeed, in 
projects of reimagining we would promote here methodologies of practice 
(and research) in HE that require prolonged engagement without the expec- 
tation that a path of action simply ameliorates enduring inequalities built 
through a deep historical inertia. We want to encourage a patience in reimag- 
ining the HE student in ways that disrupts the dominant social imaginaries 
and their accompanying temporalities of urgency. This reimagining is com- 
plimented by the need to carefully rethink how we conceive of agency within 
education. We need to consider that ‘a whole host of other relata — including 
human actors, the character of place, and the material and symbolic attri- 
butes of these relations — make this agentic enactment possible’ (Bunn & 
Lumb, 2019a, p. 14). These relata host the conditions for the enactment of 
agency. Yet, it should not be mistakenly conveyed here that agency is a sim- 
plistic causal event, one that, given a certain series of objective conditions, a 
certain mode of action is likely. These conditions that limit and delimit what 
is possible or even likely are shaped by the narrowed ontological boundaries 
set within dominant imaginaries and prevent the possibility of lateral possi- 
bilities, imaginations, anticipations and futures to arrive. The way that the 
student is imagined within governmental and institutional discourse bends 
HE students into adopting these conditions as the limiting “common-sense” 
that underpins the possible formations of the future. Employability for 
example is constructed as ‘navigable trajectories for individual students to 
produce, pursue and negotiate’ (Bunn & Lumb, 2019a, p. 14). There is 
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growing advocacy for applying alternative theoretical perspectives that might 
allow a movement away from individualised graduate employability dis- 
courses (Burke, Scurry, Blenkinsopp, & Graley, 2017). 

If we are however to ethically reimagine the HE student, we need to 
acknowledge the difficult contemporary politics of Widening Participation 
(Harwood, Hickey-Moody, McMahon, & O’Shea, 2017) that ignores the 
ways in which community members imagine the university, often from pre- 
carious circumstances. Largely, HE language and practices ‘have tended to 
avoid discussing the structural inequalities that inform employment practices 
and opportunities for work (such as unequal pay, access to networks, or grad- 
uate mobility)’ (Coffield, Markham, Crosby, Athanasiou, & Stenbom, 2019, 
p. 8). To more adequately consider a way forward, we must recognise how 
the ab/use of employability challenges us not only to reimagine ‘the student’ 
in HE but also to reimagine our responsibility to students. 


Responsibility is not an obligation that the subject chooses but rather 
an incarnate relation that precedes the intentionality of conscious- 
ness. Responsibility is not a calculation to be performed. It is a relation 
always already integral to the world’s ongoing intra-active becoming 
and not-becoming. It is an iterative (re)opening up to, an enabling of 
responsiveness. Not through the realization of some existing possibil- 
ity, but through the iterative reworking of im/possibility, an ongoing 
rupturing, a crosscutting of topological reconfiguring of the space of 
response-ability. 

(Barad, 2014, p. 183) 


The notion of the ‘always already’ Barad uses here is important to consider 
for one further moment in relation to the project this chapter and book 
engages. Certainly, in the reimagining of the student, we would argue for a 
need to recognise the way that imaginaries produce the limits of student pos- 
sibility. We need to examine and carefully analyse the way that dominant 
social imaginaries pervade the ‘always already’. As scholars, we must also 
recognise how our own positions as imaginers are ‘always already’ informed 
and produced in order to wrestle free (as much as possible) from these doxic 
positions, and to offer lateral and alternative imaginaries of the HE student. 


Concluding thoughts 


Discourses of employability have been effective in producing the precarious 
labour a contemporary economy needs to grow. The concept of employabil- 
ity in higher education needs further and ongoing analysis (Holmes, 2013). 
As noted above, this is of concern for projects of equity in HE as it risks more 
deeply embedding processes of ‘laundering’ privilege (Crossley, 2003) into 
‘clean’ cultural and economic currency. The Australian HE context sees frag- 
mented rules of the game deploy systemic metrics to govern the value of the 
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student in relation to the labour market, producing new, agile and pernicious 
forms of inequality. Privilege will undoubtedly remain yet, for those swept up 
in the wider net of participation, receiving an education that tacitly educates 
students into an acceptance of precarity is deeply unethical. Indeed, it can be 
so boldly organised as to blame the subjects who can be demonstrated quan- 
tifiably to lack employability (or aspiration, resilience, skills, etc.) and, that ‘if 
they had only tried harder’, they would have succeeded in avoiding their 
casualised, insecure and precarious fate. 

In this chapter, we have considered how dominant social imaginaries con- 
struct the HE student as a fully agentic individual and then looked to articu- 
late how this narrows the possibilities of how to bea student. Having set out 
a theoretical explanation of a dominant epistemological construction of the 
student in HE as part of a set of contemporary social imaginaries that sustain 
an inequitable status quo we then moved to build on critiques of employ- 
ability as it is conceived in HE, to further trouble the underpinnings that 
facilitate the imagined student in contemporary contexts. Building on previ- 
ous work, we have drawn on Barad’s agential realism to identify conceptual 
material for the project of reimagining our responsibility to students. In an 
unprecedented time of intersecting global crises (e.g. COVID-19, ecological 
collapse, gendered violence), the contribution this work has sought to make 
is to question the foundations from which processes of reimagining the HE 
student might be made, and to articulate how this relates to projects of 


equity. 


Note 


1 Misrecognition is a notion with differing uses within sociology, predominantly 
between Axel Honneth, Nancy Fraser, and Pierre Bourdieu — with Lois McNay 
(2008a, 2008b) offering a powerful juxtaposition of the merits of these accounts. 
Burke (2012, p. 182) has taken the politics of recognition into the context of 
EWP, drawing on McNay to highlight the strengths and limitations of Fraser’s 
(Fraser & Honneth, 2003) use of the concept. The concept is also deployed 
meaningfully from a Bourdieusian conceptualisation of HE, see: Bunn et al., 
2019; James, 2015. 
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Reframing the ‘traditional 
learner’ into the ‘partner’ 
in higher education 


Conflicting subjectivities and 
behavioural expectations of the 
undergraduate ‘student’ in UK 
universities 
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Introduction 
‘What it means to be a student in the UK appears to have changed radically’ 
(Williams, 2013, p. 1); the subjectivity of the undergraduate student is being 
reconstituted. McMillan and Cheney note that, ‘in the past [...] we were 
content simply to call students “students”? (McMillan & Cheney, 1996, pp. 
12-13); however, the positioning of undergraduates is not as simple in the 
modern climate. The concept of partnership, which is often framed as a 
response to the pedagogical damage caused by the legal imperatives of posi- 
tioning undergraduates as consumers (Neary & Winn, 2009; Symonds, 
2020), has become increasingly popular in UK universities. This concept 
encourages undergraduates to adhere to a partner subjectivity, which changes 
the behaviour expectations within the learning process (Little, 2010; Tong 
et al., 2018b). Daniels and Brooker acknowledge that subjectivity is a ‘fluid 
and flexible process’ (Daniels & Brooker, 2014, p. 69) dependent upon an 
individual’s ‘ability to shape, adapt and apply the self to the needs of a par- 
ticular role’ (Daniels & Brooker, 2014, p. 69). The literature about subjec- 
tivities is vast and polyvocal. The concept of subjectivity is fluid and there is 
often an interchange between discursive terms representing a similar idea; as 
such, this chapter will utilise the terms subjectivity, subject position, identity 
and social role interchangeably when drawing on literature that employs dif- 
fering discursive terms to explore similar concepts. 

This chapter presents a conceptualisation of subjectivities based on Weber’s 
concept of ideal types, which are constituted through ‘the one-sided accen- 
tuation of one or more points of view’ and ‘the synthesis of a great many 


* This chapter is based on doctoral research that has been published as part of a 
PhD thesis entitled ‘Reframing power relationships in higher education: An inte- 
grated understanding of conflicting power relationships and undergraduate sub- 
jectivities in the current university climate’ at Lancaster University. 
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diffuse, discrete, more or less present and occasionally absent concrete indi- 
vidual phenomena’ (Weber, 1949, p. 90). The two subjectivities explored in 
this chapter are presented as heuristic constructs, or ideal types, which allows 
the tractability of ‘limiting concepts against which reality is to be measured’ 
(Weinert, 1996, p. 75). Despite recognition that ideal types are only limited 
representations of empirical reality, they provide a valuable tool in emphasis- 
ing specific elements that are common within the given phenomena; ideal 
types allow a structured and coherent examination of the dynamic nature of 
subjectivities. 

During their university experience, undergraduates are encouraged to 
adopt the partner subjectivity, through both institutional structures and 
interaction with academics. This positioning entails different behavioural 
expectations from that of the traditional learner subjectivity; these two social 
roles are the central concern of this chapter. Despite the popularity of part- 
nership models in UK universities, there is a lack of consensus in terms of 
what partnership models, and thus the partner subjectivity, specifically entail. 
Nevertheless, they share similar characteristics; partnership is underpinned 
by authenticity, inclusivity, reciprocity, empowerment, trust, challenge, com- 
munity and responsibility (Healey et al., 2014). The majority of the UK and 
international literature that deals with partnership, or the partner subjectiv- 
ity, references either all or some of the above characteristics. The traditional 
learner subjectivity, on the other hand, emphasises passive deference to pre- 
determined authoritative knowledge through transmission teaching. The 
traditional learner subjectivity is an established social role in the sense that it 
is internalised throughout UK compulsory schooling as the appropriate 
position to take up during face-to-face contact with teachers in educational 
contexts (Hargreaves, 1972). Other forms of learning, such as online learn- 
ing, may incite undergraduates to take up different social roles, such as a 
silent or private learner role, that require less performative behaviour 
(Macfarlane, 2015); the purpose of this chapter, though, is to explore the 
behaviour of undergraduates in face-to-face learning environments. This 
chapter focusses on these two subjectivities because, although it is acknowl- 
edged that social roles are dynamic and individuals occupy multiple subjec- 
tivities simultaneously, these two roles, and the conflict between them, are 
pertinent in the framing of the current undergraduate experience in UK 
universities. The ideal types of the traditional learner and the partner subjec- 
tivity have specific characteristics that are familiar to each through their social 
construction: the partner subjectivity is constituted through the expectations 
of taking responsibility for learning, actively participating in the learning 
process and sharing authority within reciprocal relationships with academics 
(Little, 2010), while the traditional learner subjectivity is constituted through 
the behavioural expectations of deference and passive acceptance of authori- 
tative knowledge (Shor, 1996). 

Ball and Olmedo argue that ‘the subject is the result of endless processes 
of construction of identities’ (Ball & Olmedo, 2013, p. 87); subjectivities are 
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the product of social rules determining appropriate ways of being and refer 
to ‘a set of guidelines which direct the behaviour of the role’ (Hargreaves, 
1972, p. 71). As a social construct, subjectivities are contingent upon 
pre-determined characteristics that define that particular role. Atkins notes 
that taking up a socially constructed role ‘provides the individual with knowl- 
edge and rationale for actions with which the individual unwittingly identifies’ 
(Atkins, 2005, p. 208). Behaving within specific social subjectivities is based 
not on agents’ ‘unique characteristics as individuals, but their social identities 
as participants in enduring, socially structured relationships’ (Isaac, 1987, 
p. 21). This chapter argues that the undergraduates in this study adopt the 
subject position of the traditional learner while simultaneously being encour- 
aged by their institutions to take up the social role of the partner; it explores 
the conflict in behaviour that arises from these two subjectivities. 

The extent to which undergraduates adhere to the ideal type of the tradi- 
tional learner and the partner differs; the literature on undergraduate subjec- 
tivity can sometimes focus on one particular subjectivity, be it the partner or 
the traditional learner role (Isaac, 1987; Shor, 1996; Little, 2010). However, 
this provides a limited perspective and fails to relate to the conflict that arises 
in the attempted reconciliation of opposing subjectivities. It is essential to 
understand the different characteristics of each subjectivity in order to appre- 
ciate how and why conflict arises in undergraduates’ attempts to reconcile 
the behavioural expectations of each. 


Conceptualising the ‘traditional learner’ 
and the ‘partner’ 


The ‘traditional learner’ subjectivity 


Freire, from a critical pedagogical perspective, argues that in the traditional 
learner subjectivity and within the socially structured relationship in which 
it participates, ‘educators are the possessors of knowledge, whereas learners 
are “empty vessels” to be filled by the educators’ deposits’ (Freire, 1985, 
p. 100). He surmises that education is where ‘the educator as “the one who 
knows” transfers existing knowledge to the learner as “the one who does 
not know”? (Freire, 1985, p. 114). Although dated, Freire’s conceptualisa- 
tion of the ‘banking method’ of education is a pervasive concept in many 
Western educational contexts; it details the traditional mode of education in 
which the learner demonstrates understanding through recitation of predis- 
posed knowledge. As a traditional learner, then, individuals are expected to 
be dependent upon the authority of the individual occupying the teacher 
role, with little need to discover knowledge for themselves. Shor, an 
American educator, argues that this characteristic is naturalised to such an 
extent that ‘what has been socially and historically constructed by a specific 
culture becomes presented to students as undebatable and unchangeable’ 
(Shor, 1996, pp. 10-11). The traditional learner is a socially constructed 
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subjectivity but, because of its pervasiveness as an ‘enduring relation’ (Isaac, 
1987, p. 22) over a number of decades, it still appears as natural. 

The natural adoption of the traditional learner subjectivity is framed as a 
negative barrier to the implementation of collaborative learning in HE. 
McMillan and Cheney argue for the need to move away from ‘the old-fash- 
ioned model of passive information transmission, in which the student is 
viewed merely as a receptor and mirror’ (McMillan & Cheney, 1996, p. 13). 
However, implementing collaborative partnerships is far more complex than 
stating a necessity for departing from the transmission model of teaching 
which is closely aligned with the traditional learner subjectivity; two decades 
on from McMillan and Cheney’s consideration, MacFarlane notes the con- 
tinued difficulty in attempts to move away from the pervasive transmission 
model because of the ‘wealth of evidence that students prefer to learn in ways 
that are often labelled negatively as “traditional” or “passive”’ (Macfarlane, 
2015, p. 342). The passivity encouraged by particular teaching methods is 
closely aligned to the characteristic of deference which constitutes the tradi- 
tional learner subjectivity. 

Moreover, as an established social role, the traditional learner has little 
authority over class content, the assessment process or the creation and dis- 
tribution of knowledge because ‘the power resides with the authority of the 
lecturer and is often reinforced through our social practices of teaching’ 
(Allin, 2014, p. 97). UK universities are still ‘dominated by traditional teach- 
ing methods: lectures, seminars and tutorials’ (Morris, 2009, p. 104); these 
face-to-face interactions with academics, that often mimic classroom envi- 
ronments used in Western compulsory schooling, frame the traditional 
learner subjectivity as the most appropriate position to adopt. While many 
authors acknowledge that ‘in any act of learning, prior experiences, percep- 
tions, approaches and outcomes are simultaneously present in a student’s 
awareness’ (Trigwell & Ashwin, 2006, p. 244), the majority fail to recognise 
how these particular pre-existing notions play out in HE and what impact 
they have on the ability to reconstitute appropriate behaviour within univer- 
sities. Equally, while the literature recognises that undergraduates have pre- 
existing notions of how they should behave within educational institutions, 
it fails to illuminate how these notions reconcile with the behavioural norms 
of the partner subjectivity, a social role which undergraduates within UK 
universities are also expected to take up. 


The ‘partner’ subjectivity 


Levy et al. define partnership in terms of ‘shared responsibility and coopera- 
tive or collaborative action, in relation to shared purposes’ (Levy et al., 2010, 
p. 1); many authors emphasise the encouragement of taking responsibility 
for learning in partnership models, in direct contrast to the traditional learner 
subjectivity. Jensen and Bennett argue that ‘partnership goes beyond listen- 
ing to students and offers them a central role in developing teaching and 
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learning’ (Jensen & Bennett, 2016, p. 51) and Levy et al. surmise that the 
goal of partnership is to ‘share authority in the process of jointly construct- 
ing meaning’ (Levy et al., 2010, p. 4). 

In order for partnership models to be successful, there needs to be an 
emphasis on shared responsibility within the learning process, and so tak- 
ing responsibility for learning is an important characteristic of the partner 
subjectivity. Telfer argues that partnership increases undergraduates’ ability 
to retain and create knowledge ‘through the double-loop learning model 
and the act of designing one’s own approach to learning’ (Telfer, 2018, pp. 
249-250). The partner subjectivity emphasises responsibility in the learn- 
ing process and the creation of knowledge. However, as Australian critics 
Bovill and Felten note, this presents ‘unfamiliar territory for students, staff 
and institutions’ (Bovill & Felten, 2016, p. 2). The partner subjectivity: 


Requires active engagement with the entire learning process [...] and sees 
the student as an active participant in the development of knowledge. 
(McCulloch, 2009, p. 178) 


Adhering to the partner subjectivity requires that undergraduates, alongside 
academics, partake ‘in the production of knowledge through active participa- 
tion, rather than act as, respectively, providers and passive recipients of its 
transmission’ (Naseem, 2018, p. 228). In addition to taking responsibility for 
learning and actively participating in the learning process, adhering to a part- 
ner subjectivity entails forming a reciprocal relationship with academics 
‘whereby students and staff work together to achieve common goals’ 
(Matthews et al., 2018, p. 31). In order for reciprocal partnerships to work, 
they ‘require a structure that is formed by the exchange of ideas and agreed by 
all participants’ (Sotiriou, 2018, p. 57); however, reciprocity must be negoti- 
ated differently within a partnership model because the ‘balance of power 
should not shift to the students [...] partners should be equally valued by their 
different areas of expertise’ (Matthews et al., 2018, p. 38). Adhering to a part- 
ner subjectivity, then, not only requires undergraduates to take responsibility 
for learning and actively participate but also requires them to continuously 
negotiate the distribution of contextually dependent power; these characteris- 
tics are difficult to reconcile with the traditional learner subjectivity. 

There is a wide consensus across the literature that introducing partner- 
ship models into universities poses considerable challenges, not only in the 
UK, but also internationally as Bovill and Felten conclude: ‘partnership does 
not always fit easily within existing cultures in higher education’ (Bovill & 
Felten, 2016, p. 1). This is because the partnership subjectivity and subse- 
quent relationship: 


Poses a threat to the ‘taken-for-granted’ way of approaching education, 
which sees the teacher as expert and the student as inexperienced listener. 
(Tong, Clark, Standen, & Sotiriou, 2018, p. 315) 
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This is the traditional dynamic, whereby ‘teachers hold all the power and 
knowledge and only they can bestow it on the learners, who remain passive 
recipients’ (Pilsworth, 2018, p. 127). The literature that deals with the sub- 
jectivity of partners in universities frequently recognises the tension that 
stems from the conflicting behavioural expectations of positioning individu- 
als within the dual roles of the partner and the traditional learner because 
there are ‘accepted teaching and learning norms which may be difficult to 
deviate from’ (Bovill, 2014, p. 22). There is significant recognition in the 
literature that the subjectivity of the partner conflicts with the expectations 
of the traditional learner subjectivity: 


When students are treated as students, it appears that they are kept in a 
subordinate place [...] However, when students are thought of as junior 
colleagues, the dynamic of their relationship to their teachers and to the 


university changes. 
(Brew, 2006, p. 96) 


The social role of partner is less established than that of the traditional learner 
and as such, it is more ambivalent. However, the literature does emphasise a 
consistent expectation for undergraduates to behave as equal contributors 
and participate with ‘reciprocity, mutual respect, shared responsibility and 
complementary contributions’ (Bovill, 2017, p. 720). This chapter explores 
how these dual roles are conceptualised by undergraduates and academics 
and how their co-existence is creating conflict when behaving within sites of 
learning and teaching in two UK universities. 


Research design 


This chapter draws from a research project conducted in two post-1992 uni- 
versities in England, hereafter referred to as University A and University B 
(A or B in the data). Both universities in this study have institutional policies 
which outline methods for engaging undergraduates as partners. For 
University A, the policy is based on ‘mutual expectation and aspirations’ 
(2018a), and for University B, the policy defines undergraduates and staff as 
‘co-producers of knowledge’ (2018a). Although the institutional discourse 
from both universities is similar in terms of defining a partnership model, the 
way in which it is embedded differs. University A has a specific strategy to 
configure a collaborative learning process at the structural level and was cho- 
sen to explore how the positioning of undergraduates within a partner sub- 
jectivity plays out within interpersonal relationships with academics. 
University B was chosen to provide a comparative model within the same 
categorisation of institution, to explore the variation in perspectives and 
practices; although University B has a partnership strategy in place, it is pre- 
sented, and perceived, as guidance for engaging students in learning, rather 
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than an institutionally embedded policy as it is in University A. This project 
included 32 semi-structured interviews with undergraduates and academics 
(6 academics and 10 undergraduates from each institution); the interviews 
explored interpersonal relationships, the methods of engagement for under- 
graduates, the impact of policy documents and the relationships between 
undergraduates and academics, conceptualised in visual drawings produced 
by participants. The chapter draws on observational data of three seminars 
and three lectures (Sem or Lec in the data) from each university as well as six 
institutional documents from each. Participants were all volunteers and 
included academics within the humanities and undergraduates within the 
humanities, in different years of study (Yearl, Year2 or Year3 in the data). All 
participants have been given pseudonyms to ensure confidentiality. 

The study uses Faircloughian critical discourse analysis to interpret the 
spoken discourse of the interviews, the written discourse of institutional pol- 
icy and images drawn by interviewees to conceptualise undergraduate- 
academic relationships. All data were analysed as a text (vocabulary and 
grammar), a discursive practice (situational context and intertextuality) and 
a social practice (social determinants influencing the text) (Fairclough, 
2015). This model allows for a richer understanding of the relationship 
between structure and agency and the resulting formation and perpetuation 
of subject positionings. Participants were asked explicitly about the partner 
role and their conceptualisation of it, as well as their perception of its imple- 
mentation within their institution. The majority of undergraduates were 
unfamiliar with the concept of partnership and thus, once the premise was 
explained, the majority attempted to understand the model in relation to 
what they perceived to be the more familiar dynamic between them and 
academics. 


Findings 
Managing dual roles 


The traditional learner subjectivity is a role that was conceptualised by par- 
ticipants as ‘unavoidable’ (B, Academic, Michelle) within a UK HE context 
because it appears ‘so similar to [...] school’ (B, Year3, Bethany). The sub- 
jectivity of the traditional learner has solidified over years of socialisation 
within UK compulsory schooling, to form part of the ‘enduring relations’ 
(Isaac, 1987, p. 22) of the learner—teacher dynamic. As a result, ‘the socially 
competent actor becomes constrained internally [...] because he or she 
knows what to expect (Haugaard, 2012, p. 39). Undergraduates are used to 
passively receiving knowledge from teachers: ‘the natural tendency of a stu- 
dent [...] is to expect eternal knowledge, finite verities’ (Ribéreau-Gayon, 
2018, p. 140); it is a characteristic that forms the internal constraint of the 
‘socially competent actor’ (Haugaard, 2012, p. 39) in UK educational con- 
texts. Undergraduates in this study identified strongly with the traditional 
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learner subjectivity and considered the role and its characteristics to be nec- 
essary within an educational context, perceiving it to be ‘naturally’ (B, Year2, 
Vera) present because, despite the difference in the level of education, it 
remains ‘very much student and teacher and there’s that separation’ (A, 
Year2, Ben). 

The characteristics of the traditional learner subjectivity, though, conflict 
with those behavioural expectations that constitute the partner subjectivity. 
While the traditional learner is granted little to no power in the classroom, 
the partner is expected to share power equally. One academic argued: ‘part- 
nership can be a bit misleading because we’re not equals (B, Academic, 
Michelle). Equality was often cited as a concern when considering a partner- 
ship approach. The traditional learner-teacher relationship is constituted 
through unequal dispositional power on the premise of a teacher’s expertise; 
as Isaac notes, ‘powers to act are part of the nature of the relationship’ and 
constitute ‘routinely performed and purposeful activities’ (Isaac, 1987, 
p. 22). The findings of this study highlight the ambiguity and conflict that sur- 
rounds the attempted reconciliation of the behaviours associated with the 
partner subjectivity and the traditional learner subjectivity and the impact 
this conflict has for fostering effective partnerships. 


Taking responsibility for learning 


As mentioned previously, the discourses of the institutional documentation 
from both universities share similarities in their definition of the partnership 
model, but differ in the way in which the model is perceived, and thus 
embedded, throughout the university; discourse from both institutions 
reflected the positioning of undergraduates as partners through the emphasis 
on the characteristic of taking responsibility for learning. University A’s 
Student Charter, which is an official set of expectations from the university, 
the student and the Student’s Union as part of the undergraduate’s contract 
to undertake study, expects undergraduates to ‘take responsibility for [their] 
own learning and research’ (2018a). Similarly, University B’s Student 
Charter expects undergraduates to ‘take responsibility for managing their 
own learning’ (2018b), which is fostered through an emphasis on ‘challeng- 
ing accepted thinking’ (2018a). 

The majority of academics emphasised the behavioural expectation of tak- 
ing responsibility for learning, arguing that ‘it’s about their learning experi- 
ence’ (A, Academic, Mary). One recognised the importance of undergraduates 
doing ‘as much of the talking as possible’ (B, Academic, Janice) because 
academics are ‘trying to steer them to do something not do it for them’ (B, 
Academic, Janice). Undergraduates recognised that the responsibility for 
learning went beyond the behavioural expectations of the traditional learner 
because ‘nobody’s holding your hand’ (A, Year3, Jane). One said: ‘I like the 
independence of it, but then, also I initially found it quite difficult’ (A, Year2, 
Lisa) and another said: 
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It’s very different because they give you A and they want you to get 
to C, they’re not going to give you the B in the middle, whereas High 
School, you’re used to, “Right, A, B, C, got it”. 

(A, Yearl, Claire) 


This perception emphasises undergraduates’ natural expectation of adhering 
to the traditional learner subjectivity, whereby learners rely on teachers and a 
passive approach to learning encourages them to ‘think it’s the tutor’s 
responsibility to do the work for [them] (A, Academic, Bernard). 

As one academic noted, the familiar space of the seminar, which are small 
group classes similar to tutorials, can perpetuate the behavioural expectations 
of the traditional learner subjectivity: 


They’re all sat round and they’re looking at you and there’s that expec- 
tation that you are going to give them and they will just consume. 
(A, Academic, Louise) 


The expectation that undergraduates are the passive recipients of knowledge 
was felt by another academic who argued: 


They perceive that I know a lot more about the topic than they do and 
they want me to tell them about it. 
(B, Academic, Michelle) 


Another felt that some undergraduates enjoy being lectured because ‘it makes 
them feel safe because they’re being told what it is they need to know’ 
(B, Academic, Alistair). Part of the traditional learner subjectivity is an expec- 
tation that teachers will transmit knowledge to learners because socialisation 
has ‘led us to internalise the unilateral authority of the teacher as the normal, 
“common sense” way to do education’ (Shor, 1996, p. 27). There was a pre- 
dominant perception from participants that undergraduates are less knowl- 
edgeable and, therefore, teachers should transmit knowledge to the learner; 
it constitutes ‘the “taken-for-granted” way of approaching education’ (Tong 
et al., 2018a, p. 315). One undergraduate participant conceptualised this in 
her drawing of a ‘good’ relationship with an academic (Figure 9.1). 

The figure representing the academic is larger and positioned as a central 
point of transition; the undergraduate appears miserable until the academic 
has validated her work, after which she appears happy. The observations also 
supported the view that undergraduates are socialised into solely trusting the 
authority of the teacher role; some undergraduates only wrote down their 
peers’ contributions once the academic had verified the validity of the idea 
(A, Yearl, Sem; B, Year2, Lec). One even said: 


You’re often apprehensive to note down what other students have said 
in seminars until the lecturer’s gone, “That’s a good idea”. 
(B, Year2, Henry) 
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Figure 9.1 Drawing of a ‘good’ relationship with an academic (B, Year2, Vera) 


The naturalised authority of the teacher makes transmission teaching more 
appealing to undergraduates because of its familiarity, which makes them less 
likely to take responsibility for their own learning. The conflict between the 
partner subjectivity and the traditional learner subjectivity was furthered by 
participants’ recognition of the irreconcilability between the characteristic of 
deference and the characteristic of active participation. 


Actively participating in the learning process 


The importance of undergraduates actively discussing and sharing ideas col- 
laboratively was emphasised by academics. One thought it was ‘invaluable 
for students to have the chance to discuss’ (B, Academic, Michelle) and 
another said: ‘the most important point about a seminar is that [...] they do 
need to participate’ (A, Academic, Mary). The discursive nature of seminars 
meant that the majority of participants considered them more engaging than 
lectures where ‘the tendency is for students to sit there passively for 50 min- 
utes’ (A, Academic, Mary). One academic reflected that the lecture can be 
‘problematic because it’s so passive’ (B, Academic, Alistair) and another 
noted that ‘lecture theatres are hopeless for engaging anybody’ (A, Academic, 
Andrew). Some undergraduates, though, felt that the encouragement of 
active participation was a forced means of learning: 


I think sometimes seminars try and force an opinion out of you [...] force 
you to think, and sometimes that’s not necessarily useful [...] I don’t 
think it helps you understand the topic more, it just makes you [...] feel 
as though you’ve said something. 

(A, Year2, Ben) 


The observations also demonstrated academics pushing for active participa- 
tion and being met with resistance or silence from undergraduates (A, Year2, 
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Lec; A, Year2, Sem; A, Yearl, Sem; B, Year3, Lec; B, Year3, Sem; B, Year2, 
Sem). It was evident that academics were keen to get undergraduates to 
actively participate, but as reflected in the discourses of the undergraduate 
interviews and the behaviour during observations, attempts to force active 
participation were often met with resistance. 

Some undergraduates in this study demonstrated their reluctance to 
actively participate because of the internalised notion that teacher roles have 
greater knowledge: 


Because some of them are, like, so intelligent, that I just feel like any- 
thing I’m going to say they’re going to be, like, “Really? Really?” 
(A, Year2, Ben) 


Another said: 


You always feel stupid, like literally, you could have the Jest point ever 
and [...] it’s almost, like, they’ve already thought of it when they’re 
brushing their teeth. 

(A, Yearl, Claire) 


The intelligence associated with the academic role in the above perceptions 
posits that they will naturally hold authority over knowledge. Traditional 
learners are used to accepting ‘what the teacher says goes’ (Hargreaves, 
1972, p. 139); as a social practice, deferring to the academics’ authority of 
knowledge is in virtue of their social role as a teacher and the expectation 
that ‘they know what they’re doing’ (A, Yearl, Claire). This notion of 
authoritative knowledge was reflected by one undergraduate: 


I said before that they don’t spoon-feed us but they, kind of, do in a way 
[...] they basically give us everything that we need for essays. 
(A, Year2, Daisy) 


Despite the level of learning being elevated compared to compulsory school- 
ing, there was still a noticeable reliance on academics to provide authoritative 
knowledge and this was conceptualised as ‘naturally’ (B, Year2, Vera) appro- 
priate; this reliance makes it less likely that undergraduates will actively par- 
ticipate in the learning process. 


Sharing authority within reciprocal relationships 


A number of academics reflected on the behavioural expectation of sharing 
authority in their drawings of positive relationships: 

The academic responsible for the drawing in Figure 9.2 described the con- 
ceptualisation as ‘something that’s reciprocal, so it’s equal and the conversa- 
tion is two-way’ (B, Academic, Lizzie). Mutuality or equal contribution was 
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Figure 9.2 Drawing of a ‘good’ relationship between undergraduates and aca- 
demics (B, Academic, Lizzie) 


cited frequently as being a necessary characteristic and this notion is perva- 
sive throughout the literature on student-staff partnership (Little, 2010; 
Tong et al., 2018b). Another academic drew the figure below (Figure 9.3). 

By way of explanation, this academic said: ‘we’ve both got things to say, 
equally’ (A, Academic, Mary). A large proportion of undergraduates also 
maintained a sense of mutuality, arguing for ‘interaction between two people 
[...] open both ways’ (A, Year3, Daniel). One called it a ‘two-way process’ 
(A, Year2, Susan) and another referred to it as a ‘two-way street’ (B, Year3, 
Bethany). Yet another said ‘it’s more of a two-way, rather than lecturers just 
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Figure 9.3 Drawing of a ‘good’ relationship between undergraduates and aca- 
demics (A, Academic, Mary) 


standing there talking at you’ (B, Year3, Phoebe) and another argued for 
reciprocity ‘rather than it being just a one-way street’ (B, Year2, Edith). The 
repetition of the phrase ‘two-way’, or similar, emphasises the importance of 
reciprocity, which is reiterated in the institutional discourse of both universi- 
ties, encouraging undergraduates to be ‘co-creators’ (University A, 2018b; 
University B, 2018a). 

Although undergraduates and academics perceived reciprocity to be a pos- 
itive behaviour of the partner subjectivity, there was still ambivalence towards 
embedding shared authority because of the internalised expectation of the 
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teacher’s authority. One undergraduate said: ‘I don’t feel that we are at a 
high enough level to, kind of, add to what they already know’ (A, Year2, 
Daisy). This perception illuminates the strength of the traditional learner 
subjectivity in assuming the impracticality of a partner subjectivity because 
undergraduates are ‘not on the same level’ (A, Year2, Ben). Generally, under- 
graduates felt as though academics held the authority of knowledge; as a 
social practice, the teacher role possesses a ‘discrete body of knowledge 
that’s, kind of, in a box’ (B, Academic, Alistair). This idea is subsumed into 
HE, despite the fact that ‘at university, there’s no box’ (B, Academic, 
Alistair). There was consistent acknowledgement of an academics’ authority, 
perpetuating the assumption that ‘“they’re right. Pm wrong” (A, Academic, 
Louise). Although most academics felt that the characteristics of the partner 
subjectivity were positive behaviours, there was still a reliance on the behav- 
ioural expectations of the traditional learner subjectivity: ‘I am willing to 
listen but ultimately, I am the specialist’ (B, Academic, Vicky). The strength, 
and seeming naturalness of the traditional learner subjectivity, creates stark 
challenges for the implementation of the partner subjectivity and the willing- 
ness of undergraduates to adhere to its behavioural norms. 


Conclusion 


The universities in this study position their undergraduates as partners 
through institutional discourse and policies with little attention paid to the 
pervasiveness of the pre-existing subjectivity of the traditional learner and 
the way in which it negates the adherence to the partner role. The findings 
of the study demonstrate that undergraduates are reliant on the behavioural 
characteristics of the traditional learner subjectivity. Moreover, the findings 
relay a natural inclination for academics to position undergraduates as tradi- 
tional learners in sites of learning and teaching, despite their consistent rec- 
ognition that the partner subjectivity, and its behaviours, are more appropriate 
for HE contexts. Telfer writes: 


Innovation does not happen by following the rules [...] It happens when 
we rewrite the rulebook, and to do that we need to know how the rule- 
book has been written. 

(Telfer, 2018, p. 251) 


In order to effect successful partnership models, an understanding of the 
conflict between the partner subjectivity and the traditional learner subjec- 
tivity is crucial. As Morrissey argues, ‘the first challenge in reworking condi- 
tioned agency is recognising it’ (Morrissey, 2015, p. 628); acknowledging 
the structural barrier of the traditional learner subjectivity is essential, with- 
out which reconfiguring undergraduate behaviour to reflect the expectations 
of the partner subjectivity becomes incredibly difficult. It is widely accepted 
in the UK HE literature that ‘we need to depart from the old-fashioned 
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model of passive information transmission’ (McMillan & Cheney, 1996, 
p. 13) and move towards a partnership model based on ‘shared responsibility 
and cooperative or collaborative action’ (Levy et al., 2010, p. 1). In order to 
implement new approaches to learning through new subjectivities, there 
must be an understanding of the conflicting behaviours encouraged by the 
pertinent subjectivities of the partner and the traditional learner. 

Those who perform as traditional learners are used to passively receiving 
and consuming relevant knowledge from those performing as teachers, who 
represent ‘the unilateral authority who tells them what things mean, what to 
do’ (Shor, 1996, pp. 11-12). Moreover, the traditional learner has little 
responsibility, instead relying on the teacher to impart necessary and required 
knowledge. This dynamic ‘cultivates passivity, conformity, obedience, acqui- 
escence and unquestioning acceptance of authority’ (Kreisberg, 1992, p. 8). 
The passive acceptance of knowledge that characterises the traditional learner 
poses a challenge for adherence to the partner subjectivity. The findings of 
this study demonstrate that undergraduates are having to negotiate two 
opposing behaviours: one which they are familiar with, in which they are 
expected to passively listen and absorb knowledge, and another which is 
unfamiliar to them, in which they are expected to actively collaborate to 
produce knowledge. 

Moreover, the behaviour of deferring to the teacher’s authority was highly 
apparent in this study and other research has recognised it as a barrier when 
attempting to implement partnerships (Allin, 2014). Danaher argues that 
‘we make sense of ourselves by referring back to various bodies of knowl- 
edge’ (Danaher, 2000, p. 50); as the findings suggest, undergraduates refer 
back to the knowledge that constitutes appropriate behaviour and they draw 
on what they have internalised from other educational contexts. They draw 
on their internalisation of the ‘enduring relations’ (Isaac, 1987, p. 22) of the 
learner—teacher relationship within Western compulsory education: they 
consider the teacher’s knowledge to be ‘authoritative [because] many have 
learned to manipulate the teacher for a good grade by mimicking the teach- 
er’s opinions’ (Shor, 1996, p. 51). Despite recognition that undergraduates 
prefer passive and traditional methods of learning (Macfarlane, 2015), the 
reasons behind the preference have never been fully explored. Evidence from 
this study suggests it stems from their reliance on the familiarity of the tradi- 
tional learner subjectivity and its behavioural expectations. The strength of 
this subjectivity, the characteristics of which undergraduates naturally adhere 
to in educational contexts, creates conflict when attempts are made to behave 
in accordance with competing subjectivities. Foucault argues that ‘in our 
culture, human being are made subjects’ (Foucault, 2002, p. 326); through- 
out UK compulsory schooling, individuals are positioned as traditional 
learners and the social role is constituted through behavioural expectations, 
which have become internalised as ‘naturally’ (B, Year2, Vera) appropriate 
within educational contexts. In addition, although institutional discourse is 
similar in defining partnership models, there is a lack of consistency in 
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academics’ positioning of undergraduates as partners in the learning process; 
this naturalisation and ambiguity causes conflict when undergraduates are 
encouraged to adhere to a partner subjectivity by their institutions. 

As the literature explains, the partner subjectivity necessitates an emphasis 
on collaboration and shared responsibility in the learning process, both of 
which negate the passive deference to finite knowledge. The hierarchy 
implicit in UK universities is structured upon the subjectivities of the tradi- 
tional learner and the traditional teacher; partnership subjectivities threaten 
to erode what is perceived of ‘as undebatable and unchangeable’ (Shor, 
1996, pp. 10-11). Behaving as a partner was frequently met with resistance 
by participants in this study owing to the conflict it presents for the more 
naturalised learner subjectivity. According to Haugaard, 


If an actor can be socialised into taking certain structural practices for 
granted, as part of the natural order of things, any practice that contra- 
venes these structures are perceived as unreasonable, which constitutes a 
powerful structural constraint. 

(Haugaard, 2015, p. 153) 


Reframing undergraduate students as partners constitutes traversing the nat- 
ural adherence to the traditional learner subjectivity and poses a challenge for 
practical implementation. Marquis et al. note: ‘partnerships involve the for- 
mation of reciprocal relationships between students and academic staff, with 
the capacity to mitigate traditional hierarchies’ (Marquis et al., 2016, p. 4). 
However, the findings of this study suggest that while undergraduates and 
academics consider the partner subjectivity and its associated behaviours to 
be positive for HE contexts, this does not correlate to its ‘capacity to miti- 
gate traditional hierarchies’ (Marquis et al., 2016, p. 4). Both institutions in 
this study deliberately position their undergraduates as partners, as shown in 
the institutional discourse, but the data have demonstrated that the tradi- 
tional learner subjectivity, and the hierarchy it invokes, is difficult to over- 
come simply by discursively positioning undergraduates as partners. 
Because the traditional learner and the partner subjectivity are constituted 
through adherence to incompatible behavioural expectations, undergradu- 
ates have little option but to prioritise one subjectivity over the other. The 
prioritised role differs for individuals, with external factors influencing their 
choice, and this leads to ambiguity and variation across undergraduate 
behaviour. The adherence to different subjectivities, and thus behaviours, 
has the potential to cause discord, with undergraduates adopting different 
approaches and seeking different outcomes. While this research is situated 
within the UK HE context, it relates to international contexts in which the 
traditional learner and the partner subjectivity are present; it highlights the 
need to recognise and understand the conflicting behavioural expectations of 
undergraduate subjectivities in universities more broadly. The partner sub- 
jectivity is becoming more popular both nationally and internationally 
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(Bovill, 2017; Brew, 2006; Cook-Sather, 2014; Tong et al., 2018b; Symonds, 
2020); to continue the development of HE requires that we look more 
closely at the ways in which undergraduates are framed within institutions 
and what this framing entails for the ways in which they choose to behave 
during their studies. 
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Chapter 10 


Constructing the university 
student in British 
documentary television 


Kay Calver and Bethan Michael-Fox 


Introduction 


In this chapter, we argue that an increase in documentary television detailing 
the lives of university students was coincident with the increase in tuition fees 
in 2012 and the removal of student number controls for England in 2013. 
These documentaries reflect and negotiate a range of prominent socio-cultural 
concerns about students. According to the Department for Business, 
Innovation and Skills (2016, p. 7), there has been a shift from a university 
sector ‘that serves only a narrow band of people, to a broader, more diverse 
and more open system’. The documentaries examined here are indicative of 
greater interest in this ‘broader’ and ‘more diverse’ population of students 
and their experiences, though the extent to which they actually reflect and 
represent them is questionable. We argue that these documentaries can be 
seen to reflect a broader shift in thinking about ‘the university student’ in 
contemporary Britain. The consequences of the high cost of university to 
both the student and the taxpayer are consistently at the fore and students are 
often conceptualised in terms of risk. The earliest documentaries examined 
tend to construct students in terms of perhaps more ‘traditional’ risks associ- 
ated with the university student: binge drinking, a lack of independent living 
skills and promiscuity. More recent examples focus on mental health, sexual 
assault and the pressures of higher education. The chapter begins with a con- 
sideration of the approach taken and discussion of the complexity of the terms 
‘British’, ‘documentary’ and ‘television’ in categorising the texts examined 
here. It then explores the documentaries in terms of their figuration of the 
higher education student as ‘at risk’ and ‘a risk’ in a range of different ways. 


Approach 


Television forms a space in which people engage with complex social under- 
standings (Livingstone, 1998). Williams (2010, p. 170) has emphasised that: 


media representations of students are worthy of analysis as they reflect 
back to society some of the dominant ways in which what it means to be 
a student is understood. 
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Williams (2010, p. 70) also suggests that representations of students in the 
media might play a part in constructing ‘ways of being’ for new generations 
of students. As Tyler (2008, p. 18-19) has pointed out, mediation should be 
recognised ‘as a constitutive and generative process’. The documentaries 
examined here offer a valuable space for the negotiation and consideration of 
the university student but are also active in the construction of the student 
in the popular imagination in particular ways. In outlining a figurative meth- 
odology for the analysis of media representations, Tyler (2008, p. 18) writes 
that ‘representational struggles are often played out within highly condensed 
figurative forms’. Tyler (2008, p. 18) utilises the term ‘figure’ as a way to 
describe how at particular historical and cultural junctures ‘specific “social 
types” become over determined and are publicly imagined (are figured) in 
excessive, distorted, and caricatured ways’. It is argued such figures are 
always ‘expressive of an underlying social crisis or anxiety’ (Tyler, 2008, p. 
18). It is perhaps inevitable that these documentaries’ condensed representa- 
tions coupled with the requirement to be ‘entertaining’ has meant that at 
times they reinforce the notion of there being particular ‘types’ of students. 
Roberts (2014) suggests that: 


every fly-on-the-wall documentary or dramatic representation of British 
students casts the same collection of characters; ‘the lad’, ‘the slut’, ‘the 
introvert’ and ‘the geek’. 


Tyler (2008, p. 19) states that it is through a figure’s repetition in and across 
media that it acquires both ‘accreted form’ and ‘affective value in ways that 
have significant social and political impact’. It is for this reason that we have 
examined a range of examples of British documentary television focused on 
the university student. We seek to identify the dominant ‘figure’ that emerges 
of the student while considering the shifts, complexities, contradictions and 
social anxieties evident. 

The phrase British documentary television is far from straightforward. 
Though the channels these documentaries are featured on can be defined 
as British, their audiences might not be. The students they document are 
not representative of British students as a whole, nor of students studying 
at British universities, as this chapter will show. Students on the Edge, the 
longest ‘episode’ of which is 9 minutes, seems designed less for consump- 
tion on a television than on a device, problematising the use of the term 
television. The term documentary is also complex, with a range of compet- 
ing meanings. The rise in television documentaries focused on students is 
reflective of a broader rise in hybridised documentary television. According 
to Dovey (2000, p. 232), in recent years, there have been ‘anxieties about 
“popular factual television” displacing or marginalising profound (or “seri- 
ous”) documentary output’. Though Dovey (2000, p. 4) cautions against 
‘stultifying binaries’, he suggests that ‘traditional’ documentary might be 
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associated with words like ‘authoritative’, ‘boring’, ‘elitist’, ‘argument’ and 
‘investigation’, while ‘popular’ documentary might be understood in terms 
of words like ‘fun’, ‘reality TV’, ‘entertainment’, ‘video’ and ‘reflexive’. 
Most of the shows under consideration here can be seen to adhere more 
closely to the terms associated with ‘popular’ documentary. Many include 
video diaries, seeking to present the ‘truth’ of the student experience 
through this technique. The Secret Life of Students takes this effort to new 
levels by ‘employing a brand new technological innovation which enables 
students to share their digital lives’ (Channel 4, 2014). This is achieved by 
collecting the participants’ text messages and social media posts and incor- 
porating this with documentary footage. This series imagines and con- 
structs a particular notion of the student: a ‘digital native’ (Prensky, 2001) 
who is connected, on social media, and sharing their intimate thoughts via 
digital technology. Though not all of the documentaries examined here 
take this approach, the majority reflect a shift towards, as Dovey (2000, p. 
55) writes, more ‘subjective, local and confessional rather than objective, 
generalising and rational’ formats. 

When selecting the texts, a series of searches were completed via online 
search engines and the academic broadcast database Box of Broadcasts (BoB) 
for programming including the terms ‘student’ and ‘university’. We selected 
only shows that were included in the category ‘documentary’ by BoB or by 
the channel broadcasting them. Programming focused on a particular pro- 
fession was excluded — for example, those focused on young vets, nurses or 
junior doctors as the emphasis was on the professional and placement dimen- 
sions of students’ study. We chose instead to focus on programming which 
feature students from across a range of different courses with an emphasis on 
a generic notion of ‘the student experience’ (a term we will critique at the 
end of this chapter). The documentaries discussed are outlined in Table 10.1 
below. 

We first became interested in the construction of university students in 
documentary television when we worked as lecturers at the University of 
Bedfordshire, which was the setting of the first iteration of Freshers. We expe- 
rienced having camera crews on campuses and worked directly with a num- 
ber of the students involved in the production. At open days, we began to 
hear that prospective students had been attracted to the university via this 
series, adding support to Williams’ (2010, p. 170) assertion that the repre- 
sentation of students in the media might play a part in constructing ‘ways of 
being’ for new generations of students. The anecdotal conversations we had 
with students and prospective students about Freshers suggested that they 
experienced the construction of the student within the series in a range of 
ways: as relatable, as contrastable with their own experience, as something 
they wanted to challenge, and as aspirational. As such, we became interested 
in the ways that different media can open up productive spaces for the nego- 
tiation of what, and who, a student is. 
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Table 10.1 Summary table of television programmes analysed 


Title Place of Content Date 
Broadcast 
Dispatches: Channel 4 Journalist Laurie Penny explores fee rises 2011 
Cashing in at British universities and focuses on 
on Degrees the pay of top earning bosses and 
‘predatory’ university recruitment 
practices, rather than on students 
themselves. 

Freshers ITV2 Freshers begins a trend in ‘reality tv’ style 2013; 
documentaries focused on students, 2014 
with series one filmed at the University 
of Bedfordshire and series two at 
Swansea University. Freshers follows a 
group of students during ‘freshers’, the 
term given to both the early weeks of 
the first year of university in Britain 
and a term used to describe those 
students who are participating in 
‘freshers’, often with connotations of 
those students being young, drinking 
alcohol and engaging in sexual activity. 

It is related to the US term ‘freshman’. 
The Secret Channel 4 Observational documentary series 2014 
Life of focuses on |2 students over three 
Students months of their first year at university. 
The documentary utilises students’ 
social media posts, internet search 
histories, calls and text messages to 
provide insight into their ‘secret’ lives. 
Freshers, Sex BBC Three Follows two ‘freshers’ embarking on 2015 
and their first days at university. Includes 
Suspicious footage of the parents of students Cleo 
Parents and Joe secretly watching their 
children on video from a local hotel, 
often shocked by their behaviour. 
Death on BBC Three  Thirty-minute documentary using 2017 
Campus: interviews to piece together the last 
Our Stories days of three students who died by 
suicide at three different British 
universities. 
Panorama: BBC One Richard Watson investigates agents who 2018 
Student recruit what are referred to in the 
Loan programme as ‘bogus’ students seeking 
Scandal student loans to private colleges 


whose degrees are awarded by British 
universities. 
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Table 10.1 (Continued) 


Title Place of Content Date 
Broadcast 


Students on BBC Three Series of short documentaries taking a 2018 
the Edge ‘confessional’ format as students, often 
anonymously, discuss their experiences 
of sexual assault, drug dealing, sex 
work, poor mental health, cheating and 
drug use at university. 
Freshers 2018: BBC Three Shot entirely on students’ own phones, 2018 
In Our Own this documentary follows seven brand 
Words new students as they experience 
freshers’ week at different universities. 
Student Sex Channel 5 Devoted to students who fund their way 2019 
Workers through university with sex work, 
consisting of two episodes titled 
Stripping to Study and Porn Star 


Graduate. 
The Warwick BBC One Thirty-minute documentary on the 2019 
Uni Rape and BBC handling of a case at the University of 
Chat Three Warwick where female students were 
Scandal targeted with rape threats. 
Dying for a BBC One Features interviews with the family and 2019 
Degree friends of Natasha Abrahart, one of || 


students who died by suicide at the 
University of Bristol over a period of 
18 months. 


‘At risk’ or ‘a risk’ 


The theme of risk emerges time and again in the documentaries. This is, in 
part, a consequence of the ways in which they focus without exception on 
students aged between 18 and 21. Kemshall (2009) argues youth and risk 
are increasingly intertwined in contemporary social policy, yet the relation- 
ship between young people and risk seems pervasive beyond this. 
Constructions of young people as ‘at risk’ or ‘a risk’ can be seen to reflect 
deep seated anxieties about the behaviour of young people and a desire to 
control them (Kelly, 2000). This persistent dichotomy emerges across policy, 
media representations and in research. We argue here that the ‘at risk’/‘a 
risk’ dichotomy is also evident in British documentary television focused on 
university students. In reading the documentaries in terms of the categories 
of ‘at risk’ or ‘a risk’, we might be guilty of reiterating reductive understand- 
ings and constructions of students and young people. Yet we contend that, 
as Badmington (2003, p. 16) points out, repetition ‘can be a form of ques- 
tioning: to restate is not always to reinstate’. By analysing the breadth of 
these televisual texts and offering one way in which they might be inter- 
preted, we seek to understand and critique the figuration of the university 
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student in British documentary television and to explore how constructions 
of the student as both ‘at risk’ and ‘risky’ function across these examples. 


‘Cash cows’ and ‘bogus students’ 


Dispatches: Cashing in on Degrees can be seen as beginning a trend in docu- 
mentaries focused on students, in particular in terms of risk and the high cost 
of education. Laurie Penny, who left university with a total of £9,000 in 
debt, investigates the rise in tuition fees and emphasises that going forward 
this would be a ‘drop in the ocean’. Current figures estimate that the average 
UK student graduates with £36,000 of debt (Bolton, 2019). However, a 
student featured in the 2019 documentary Student Sex Workers explains that 
they will be leaving university with just under £60,000 in debt, and this sec- 
ond figure appears frequently in news reporting (Fazackerley, 2017; Binns, 
2019). The emphasis of Dispatches: Cashing in on Degrees is not on students 
but on the significant pay received by university bosses and the ways in which 
universities might be understood to be ‘selling’ education and exploiting 
students with both home and international fee statuses. International stu- 
dents are explicitly discussed in terms of being viewed by universities as ‘cash 
cows’. A significant focus on the cost of education is evident in all of the docu- 
mentaries examined here, but the figure of the international student shifts 
from one of being ‘at risk’ of exploitation (‘cash cows’) in Dispatches: Cashing 
in on Degrees to one of posing ‘a risk’ as they become ‘bogus students’ exploit- 
ing the loans system for cash in Panorama: Student Loan Scandal. 

This shift is reflective of the ways in which, in recent years, ‘students have 
become the latest object of fear and panic within the debate about immigra- 
tion and global population mobility’ (Back, 2016, p. 33). Back highlights: 


new phrases like ‘bogus students’ (accused of using higher learning ille- 
gitimately to gain visas) and ‘backstreet colleges’ (who are selling immi- 
gration and not education) are gaining currency. (Back, 2016, p. 33) 


Both of these phrases feature heavily in Panorama: Student Loan Scandal. 
At the beginning of the documentary, the audience is told ‘at a time when 
student debt has topped 100 billion pounds, we reveal how student loan 
scams are costing us all millions’. The narrator positions an ‘us’, the tax- 
paying non-student, as ‘at risk’ from ‘them’, the ‘fraudsters’ and ‘bogus 
students’. International students are not featured in any of the other doc- 
umentaries discussed here and as such their construction is limited to that 
of ‘cash cows’ and ‘bogus students’. This resonates with Brooks’ (2018a) 
findings in relation to the construction of university students in policy, 
where international students were mostly absent. When they did appear, a 
juxtaposition between the ‘brightest and best’ and those deemed a ‘sham’ 
emerged. In the documentaries examined here, however, there is no 
notion of international students as the ‘brightest and best’. Their 
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construction is almost entirely focused on financial risk. Initially, the risk 
posed to international students and latterly, the risk posed by them. 


Dumbing down 


In the majority of these documentaries, the students featured do not align 
with stereotypical notions of the ‘ideal’ university student. In Wong and 
Chiu’s (2018, p. 8) study of lecturers’ expectations of the ideal student staff 
expected students to be ‘prepared, engaged and committed, as well as being 
critical, reflective and making progress’. Tomlinson (2017, p. 453) prob- 
lematises this ‘notion of the student as academic disciple, liberally immersed 
in intellectual pursuits’ and suggests such a construction has always been a 
myth. In the first episode of Freshers, Anita does not know what course she 
has signed up for. As Cleo in Freshers, Sex and Suspicious Parents states, fresh- 
ers’ week is not about getting prepared, it ‘is all about going out, that’s why 
they created it’. Jane in Students on the Edge says that: 


first year was really, really fun and there were parties going on all the 
time [...] I basically had vodka and MDMA [drug] for breakfast 


suggesting that students continue to party well beyond freshers’ week. 
Partying is positioned as what students do, with the narrator in Freshers 
describing drinking as ‘what students do best’. One student featured in The 
Secret Life of Students tells audiences there are: 


three things on everyone’s mind when you come to uni, fun, action and 
friends, and that is all bolted together with alcohol. 


Though students who are positioned as academically focused are featured, 
they are situated as an exception and associated with degrees such as medi- 
cine (The Secret Life of Students) and physics (Freshers, Death on Campus: Our 
Stories, Dying for a Degree). 

Students are frequently constructed as at university to ‘have a good time’ 
and to delay their entry to adulthood, with academic studies being an unfor- 
tunate consequence of this wider ‘student experience’. In Freshers, the narra- 
tor tells audiences that ‘73% admit to missing lectures because of a hangover’. 
The tension between academic study and partying is often emphasised. For 
example, Hassan in The Secret Life of Students misses lectures because he is 
too tired after a night out. He jokes ‘they shouldn’t have had freshers and 
lectures at the same time, it’s not my fault they’re fuckin’ stupid... the uni- 
versity’. Abbie in Freshers asserts that ‘you’ve gotta study but it’s all about 
the partying isn’t it’. In the same programme, Bailegh explains how far she 
is from the ‘ideal student’. Visiting the bookshop she explains: 


actually, I read one book once. On holiday I read the Madeline McCann 
book. Maybe I can do this, maybe I can read a whole book. 
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The value and importance of reading is seen to be integral to students’ suc- 
cess at university (Wong and Chiu, 2018). The notion that someone at uni- 
versity has only ever read a whole book once jostles uncomfortably with: 


a common-sense understanding of the student as a learner, an individual 
who is, above all else, dedicated to his or her studies. 
(Brooks 2018b, p. 501) 


Media representations of students lacking intellectual merit can be linked to 
concerns about the lowering of academic standards within UK higher educa- 
tion. Certainly, a number of these documentaries imply that some of those 
studying are not ‘academically talented’. Since the initiation of the removal 
of student number controls in 2013, Bekhradnia and Beech (2018, p. 28) 
highlight: 


there had been speculation that cash-hungry institutions might recruit 
more students than they had previously been allowed, in order to bolster 
their finances, and specifically that institutions might lower their entry 
demands. 


The supposed growing ease of entry to higher education has led to concerns 
about illegitimate students who are unprepared or unfit for study. While 
there are significant costs to the student, each student is also entitled to a 
loan which is heavily subsidised by the taxpayer. In Freshers, Abbie says: 


coming to university wasn’t just about getting a degree it was about 
growing up and it kind of gives you life experience doesn’t it and I think 
that’s something I needed more than a degree. 


Yet in a context where it is estimated that 70% of current full-time under- 
graduates who take out loans will not repay them in full (Bolton, 2019), 
university represents a financial risk to society at large. Audiences might justi- 
fiably question whether some of the students figured in these documentaries 
should be at university, and whether they are there for the ‘right reasons’. 

In Tomlinson’s (2017, p. 463) study of students’ own perceptions of the 
student as consumer, some expressed the view that other students were 
‘unclear on their motivation’ for study and were going to university ‘by 
default’. This resonates with Aiden’s experience in The Secret Life of Students. 
Aiden is arguably a student who is at university ‘by default’ and not to pursue 
a passion for academic study. We learn that his knowledge of his course is 
inaccurate, suggesting he has done little prior research. He is disappointed 
with the infrequency with which other students go out, stating: 


first year is about going out... just drinking so much... just enjoyin 
y going J 8 J Joying 
yourself. But everyone takes their work so seriously here and it’s kinda 
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shit. I thought there’d be at least like four or five who wanna go out 
every night. It’s just such a weird situation it’s just me. It’s just not a 
uni...it just doesn't feel like a uni. 


Aiden considers dropping out and his peers ask him what his options are if 
he does. He says ‘go on the dole, grow a beard, drink frosty jacks [a high 
strength cider]’. Though Aiden is joking, this highlights a very real anxiety 
about what young people’s options are should they not graduate with a 
degree, as well as about what a ‘positive’ outcome for a young person enter- 
ing adulthood is. As Tanya, a single mum who appears briefly in the same 
series, states ‘any job that’s got any standing in society these days you need a 
degree’. Aiden and Tanya are not positioned as being at university for intel- 
lectual pursuit but because they need to be, because it is the only way to gain 
economic security and ‘good standing’ in society. The risk (of the cost to 
taxpayers; of the ‘dumbing down’ of academic content) posed by students 
studying for the ‘wrong reasons’ is here contrasted with the risk to young 
people of not going to university, the consequences of which are positioned 
as significant. 

In light of the consumerist culture within higher education, it has been 
suggested that today’s students seek to have a degree rather than to be learn- 
ers (Molesworth et al., 2009). Brenda in The Secret Life of Students is one of 
the few black students featured in these documentaries. The absence of black 
students on some UK campuses is emphasised by Cleo and her friend in 
Freshers, Sex and Suspicious Parents when they approach a group of young 
men and say: 


we saw you guys and thought we should come and talk to you cos you’re 
the first black people we’ve seen, no offence! 


Unlike the students around her who have financial support from their par- 
ents, Brenda is a first-generation university student whose family does not 
have the economic means to subsidise her time at university. Brenda worries 
about dropping out and explains that: 


if I don’t have a degree then I don’t know what else I can do [...] I don’t 
want it to be a thing where I end up still in the same circle, still being 
working class, still living in a deprived area and everything. I don’t want 
that for myself. So having a degree is really important for me because 
then I can get out of that, but at the moment I can’t see that happening 
because of money. 


Failure at university poses a significant risk for Brenda’s future but her lack 
of financial resources also puts her ‘at risk’ of dropping out. Again, the 
potential impact of not having a degree is central. 
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Skint or flush? 


Brenda, discussed in the section above, is also concerned about the signifi- 
cant cost of university. She is called to meetings about her attendance and 
does not perform as well in assessments as she would like. She finds lectures 
boring, posting a video on social media saying: 


what exactly am I paying for? I have seen a lot on Twitter about people 
and their lectures and how their lectures are so boring [...] lecturers 
should have a course in public speaking if you’re asking me to pay 9 
grand. 


Here the significant financial cost of study is emphasised, as is what Brenda 
perceives as a disappointing return on her investment. In her failure to attend 
lectures, Brenda is positioned as in deficit of the skills and traits required to 
succeed within higher education (a commitment to study translated as the 
ability to endure what she deems lengthy and unstimulating lectures). Later, 
Brenda is unable to attend lectures due to taking on a 30 hour a week job at 
a retail store to pay for her accommodation. In one sense, Brenda shows 
significant commitment to her studies because without the job, she would 
have to leave university. However, with it, her ability to engage with her 
studies is significantly limited. Complicating her construction in the docu- 
mentary further, Brenda is positioned as ‘skint’ (a colloquial term for having 
little or no money) when she needs to get a job to pay for accommodation. 
However, the series also emphasises one occasion when she spends £300 on 
beauty products and shoes, positioning her as ‘flush’ with money and 
irresponsible. 

In Freshers, a member of staff regales the time a student complained of being 
in financial difficulty after having spent their loan on an expensive car, empha- 
sising how irresponsible some students can be with their money. Yet students 
are not always positioned as financially irresponsible. For example, Amelia in 
the same series explains that she needs a job because ‘my loan only just covers 
my accommodation’, showing she has budgeted and is prepared to work. 
Michael, a first-generation student, has saved up for university, stating ‘I see it 
as my responsibility, my burden’. According to Kelly et al. (2017, p. 106): 


higher education policy in the UK increasingly conceives undergradu- 
ate students as individual entrepreneurs, transacting their way through 
higher education, preparing themselves for high-earning success in the 
global field of market competition. 


Student Sex Workers and Students on the Edge are the documentaries that 
most closely adhere to a construction of the student as financially savvy, 
though not quite in the way that higher educational policy documents do. 
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In Student Sex Workers, one student explains that they undertake sex work 
because they want to ‘be able to earn enough money to be able to pay for 
[university] instead of getting a loan’. In Students on the Edge, a drug dealer 
explains his approach to finances: 


I’m a student, I’m a drug dealer. When youw’re a student everyone is on 
drugs around you and it’s easy to sort of capitalise off that market. 


These students are constructed as financially aware, making considered 
choices about their income to debt ratios. 

Sugar Baby on Campus, an episode of Students on the Edge, begins by 
foregrounding that Penny has been trying to get a job but finds: 


so many jobs it’s like, you need experience, but then, you need a job to 
get experience so it’s just like, such a vicious cycle so obviously I just 
turned to other stuff. 


Penny is shown in her accommodation which has not been well maintained 
and is a significant distance from campus, as she cannot afford anything 
closer. However, empty alcohol bottles and branded beauty products are 
scattered around. She complains of the house being freezing, showing the 
audience her goose bumps, but wears very little clothing, implying she might 
be lacking in ‘common sense’ or spending her money ‘irresponsibly’. When 
choosing ‘dates’ with ‘sugar daddies’, she explains: 


Pd rather have a date and get food out of it rather than just go to a hotel 
room and have sex with them. I don’t really want that because that’s 
quite prostitution-y. 


Penny is unaware of how much she will be paid by a man she is going to meet 
but does not mind as last time he gave her £80 worth of cocaine. Unlike 
many of those in Student Sex Workers, she is not a savvy entrepreneur: 


I don’t know what I’m doing with my life [...] but I know that my stu- 
dent loan isn’t gonna get any bigger. I doubt I’m gonna get a good job 
where they pay really well...so Pm just gonna carry on doing it. 


Her behaviour is positioned as risky, but she sees no alternative to undertak- 
ing sex work. 

There are tensions in the documentaries that reflect broader notions about 
whether students are ‘skint’ or ‘flush’. In Student Sex Workers, one student 
says ‘you do live very close to the breadline when you’re at uni’ and this 
documentary repeatedly emphasises the high cost of university, stating that 
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many of those featured undertake sex work in order to pay for essentials. Yet 
in Students on the Edge a drug dealer suggests: 


there is sort of a myth surrounding students and skintness, I think peo- 
ple have a lot of money they just spend it on nights out and not really 
what they should be spending it for. I know people who say they can’t 
afford to eat, or they have to steal food, but they’re still buying drugs 
every week. 


Max in Freshers exemplifies this point when he is given a budget of £50 a 
week by his parents on top of his loans, but jokes that this will not be enough 
and that he knows they will provide more, explaining that his parents: 


won’t be annoyed at me as long as I don’t spend it on stupid stuff and 
just spend it on necessities like going out at night and eating. 


This arguably reflects a broader juxtaposition in the popular imagination 
between those who perceive students as well off and spending money irre- 
sponsibly and those who see them as ‘broke’ and ‘on the breadline’. 


Stress and vulnerability 


Hayes (2009, p. 127) has argued that: 


the changed conception of a student is not as an autonomous person 
embarking on the pursuit of knowledge, but as a vulnerable learner. 


This construction of students plays out across the documentaries examined 
here. The title Students on the Edge implies the students featured are in an 
extreme situation, perhaps at the fringes of ‘the student experience’, or more 
broadly ‘on the edge’ due to high stress levels caused by academic pressure 
and financial cost. In one episode about drugs taken to enhance study skills, 
a student tells the audience: 


some people are just naturally smart, I wasn’t. I was smart but through 
studying rather than it being a natural ability. 


The student is highly organised, is committed and seems to be performing 
well academically. He explicitly links his drug taking to the financial and aca- 
demic pressure of attaining a degree, stating: 


there’s increased pressure on education. There’s increased pressure in 
paying £9,000 a year for university students. People want more for their 
money. Whether they’re pushing themselves to the limit by taking smart 
drugs, that’s one way of looking at it, but is that not because of the pres- 
sures of university? 
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Williams (2010, p. 178) has pointed out that in news reporting: 


the experience of attending university is presented to students as ‘stress- 
ful’ and it is the consumption model that is blamed by some for causing 
this stress. 


The earlier documentaries examined here all have sections of varying lengths 
focusing on homesickness, students wanting to ‘drop out’ or being worried 
that they are not sufficiently academically talented to succeed. Yet these 
themes become much more prominent in recent documentaries where the 
focus shifts from a construction of students as ‘party goers’ to one more in 
line with the notion of a ‘vulnerable learner’, stressed and under pressure. 

The confessional video diary format of Freshers 2018: In Our Own Words 
means that audiences get insight into the students’ anxieties, which focus 
both on the social and academic side of university. One student explains ‘I’m 
really nervous, I don’t think I’m very good at making friends’ and another 
states: 


to be honest I’m actually shitting myself because I’m scared that I’m 
gonna sit down and they’re gonna start saying shit that I know literally 
nothing about. 


Rue in Student Sex Workers has dropped out of university. She was attaining 
first class grades but felt the pressure to do so was overwhelming. In an epi- 
sode of Students on the Edge focused on essay mills, from which students buy 
tailor made essays, a graduate who writes these essays to sell asks: 


what makes [students] feel so much pressure to succeed that they have 
to go and literally purchase parts of their degree? It’s the system itself 
that is flawed. Having students that rack up 5 maybe even 6 figures of 
debt...essentially it requires them to succeed. They can’t fail so that is 
why they turn to services like this. 


Here, the financial and academic pressures of university coalesce. In a Students 
on the Edge episode titled Breakdown on Campus, Amy, who has a diagnosed 
mental health condition, reflects on her university experience, saying: 


people always say like oh it’s the best years of your life blah blah you 
have so much fun party, party, party but they don’t mention like the 
social pressure, there’s a pressure to join teams and be part of things, 
you’ve got like you’re work pressure, then your living arrangements, 
then your student loan and balancing money and finding a job and 
it’s just like so difficult [...] Sometimes you just need someone else 
to care for you. 
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Amy balances paid work with study, party-going and other social activities 
and achieves first class grades. Yet she feels like ‘no one listens, no one tries’ 
when it comes to her mental health. We are informed mid-episode that Amy 
attempted suicide. In Students on the Edge, a construction of the student as a 
‘party goer’ extending their period of youth shifts towards a more compli- 
cated construction of the student as ‘under pressure’, expected to achieve, to 
earn, to enjoy themselves and to be an independent adult caring for them- 
selves all at once. 


Institutional failures 


Concerns about universities are evident in most of the documentaries exam- 
ined here. These concerns focus on universities’ recruitment practices 
(aggressively recruiting students, failing to detect ‘bogus students’, being 
more concerned with ‘bums on seats’ than standards), the broader structural 
issue of the cost of university to students and society at large and, finally, the 
issue of universities failing to safeguard their students. Institutional and 
structural failure comes to the fore in the 2019 documentary The Warwick 
Uni Rape Chat Scandal, which examines a high-profile case relating to rape 
threats sent in a Whatsapp group in 2018. The documentary’s focus is on the 
university’s mishandling of the case and failure to support the students at 
whom the rape threats were directed. However, it is notable that in this 
documentary the male students involved are referred to consistently as men, 
emphasising their adult status, and not as ‘lads’ or ‘boys’ as they often are in 
the earlier documentaries. This represents a shift from positioning sex and 
sexuality in terms of ‘fun’, ‘experimentation’ and students placing them- 
selves ‘at risk’ (of sexually transmitted infections, of regret after a ‘one night 
stand’ or what one student in The Secret Life of Students eloquently calls a 
‘smash and dash’) to an emphasis on sexual assault and misconduct which 
form the focus of later documentaries including Students on the Edge and The 
Warwick Uni Rape Chat Scandal. 

The underlying argument made in The Warwick Uni Rape Chat Scandal 
is that the university was more concerned with its reputation than safeguard- 
ing students. Student Anna explains: 


honestly at the start of this I really did have a lot of trust in my university 
that they’d be able to deal with it properly and that was broken down at 
every single point. 


The university is positioned as failing to adequately manage risk towards its 
students. The theme of the university as posing a risk to students is also evi- 
dent in Freshers 2018: In Our Own Words, though in quite a different way, 
when Beckett, a transgender student, becomes extremely distressed at having 
their birthname printed on their student ID card rather than their chosen 
name. At the end of this documentary, there is a note stating that the 
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university apologises and made an error, and that students could have any 
name they chose on their ID card. Ella in Student Sex Workers explains how 
she was bullied by peers at her university. She felt the university failed to sup- 
port her or provide a safe environment, going on to complete her degree via 
a distance learning institution. In all of these examples, the university is posi- 
tioned as failing to meet the individual needs of students. 

The risk that university can pose to students is especially evident in docu- 
mentaries focused on student suicide. Death on Campus: Our Stories focuses 
on three students and emphasises the academic, financial and personal pres- 
sures they faced. It features friends and families of the deceased as well as 
social media footage of those who died. Death on Campus: Our Stories and 
Students on the Edge both place an emphasis on the importance of students 
who are having suicidal thoughts ‘reaching out’ and speaking to others. We 
are told via writing on the screen in Death on Campus: Our Stories that 
‘nearly half of students with a mental health condition do not disclose it to 
their university’, perhaps implying that in failing to disclose, students have 
failed to adequately protect themselves, or that students are reluctant to dis- 
close this information for fear of negative consequences. Yet as student sui- 
cide has become a significant concern in recent years, universities have come 
under scrutiny for a lack of support for students (Morris, 2019; Shackle, 
2019). 

Death on Campus: Our Stories is careful not to criticise the universities 
involved, but the underlying argument seems to be that the high cost, high 
pressure environments of UK universities are at least partially responsible for 
these young people’s deaths. Dying for a Degree is much more explicit in its 
critique. It focuses on ‘one family’s fight for answers after their daughter 
took her own life’ at the University of Bristol, where there have been a high 
number of suicides in recent years. The parents of Natasha, who died by 
suicide at the university, are shocked to discover they have been sent a 
Certificate of Higher Education for her year one credits and insulted by the 
university’s offer of a plaque in the walled garden, questioning ‘have they got 
a plaque for every dead student? They’d need a big wall’. Her parents state 
‘the people who were meant to look after her, whatever they did, tended to 
make matters worse not better’. They engage a legal team to try to prevent 
other deaths, seeking systemic ‘change on the national stage’. Natasha’s flat- 
mate Luke says that ‘everyone’s petrified coming to university’ and talks 
about the ‘the stress of first year’, where you have this ‘ridiculous pressure 
put upon you immediately’. In contrast to earlier representations, students 
are constructed as highly academic. Stress, a ‘toxic’? environment and pres- 
sure ‘to perform academically’ when surrounded by people who were the 
‘smartest’ in their schools are all emphasised. The student is also constructed 
as vulnerable, stressed, under pressure and uncared for by an institution that 
has failed to support them. However, this construction jostles with the con- 
struction, in both Dying for a Degree and The Warwick Uni Rape Chat 
Scandal, of students as capable of protest. In both of these documentaries, 
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students can be seen as engaging in active protest about their universities, 
with Dying for a Degree featuring students chanting ‘people not profit’. 
Natasha’s parents worry that at the inquest into their daughter’s death, their 
evidence will be ‘glossed over by some sort of PR machine’, emphasising 
again the construction of the university as concerned predominantly with 
financial gain. Though the construction of the student seems to shift in these 
documentaries, that of the university as mainly concerned with income 
remains consistent throughout them all. 


Conclusion 


In a context of shifting understandings about university students in Britain 
and when the expansion, cost, ‘worth’ and ‘value’ of higher education are all 
under scrutiny, this chapter has analysed how documentary television makes 
prominent a range of socio-cultural concerns about both students and uni- 
versities. The documentaries examined here are active in constituting and 
perpetuating particular constructions of the student, but the experience of 
the university student is represented as fairly homogeneous. Initially, as one 
where party-going is the norm and study is an unfortunate consequence of 
being a student. Later, one where students are under pressure to do it all: 
expected to achieve academically, to work for an income, to take part in 
activities and, of course, to party — footage or images of ‘nights out’ are fea- 
tured in almost all of the documentaries. 

The trend in documentaries focused on university students identified here 
begins in 2011 and is coincident with the announcement of an increase in 
tuition fees from 2012. All of the documentaries feature discussion of the 
cost of higher education in some form. This ranges from the financial risk 
students pose in terms of being a ‘burden on the taxpayer’ to the risks stu- 
dents can experience, with a focus on the concomitant pressures of a high 
cost education becoming ever more apparent in the later documentaries. 
Though we argue that all of these documentaries are notable for their figura- 
tion of the higher education student as ‘at risk’ or ‘a risk’, the ways in which 
students are constructed as ‘risky’ shifts and is, at times, complex and contra- 
dictory. The earlier documentaries tend to construct students in terms of 
more ‘traditional’ risks associated with the university student including binge 
drinking, promiscuity and a lack of life skills. The later documentaries focus 
on standards and the academic integrity of institutions and students them- 
selves as well as the figuration of the student as vulnerable, under pressure, at 
‘at risk’ of breakdown, suicide and assault. As such, we have argued here that 
documentary television can be understood to reflect, inform, contribute to 
and make sense of broader shifting constructions of the British university 
student in recent years. 

Some things remain consistent, with all students featured in these docu- 
mentaries aged between 18 and 21. As such, a range of students suffer era- 
sure and are notable only by their absence, with no representation of 
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part-time, distance or mature students in any of these documentaries. There 
is some, but scarce, representation of students with caring responsibilities, 
international students or those declaring disabilities. Arguably, the represen- 
tation and construction of the university student in these documentaries is 
based on a narrow understanding of what ‘the student experience’ is. Sabri 
(2011, p. 658) examines the normative notion of ‘the student experience’ 
and concludes that its ‘sacralisation’ in the higher education sector has led to 
the obscuration of the experiences of an ‘ethnically and socio-economically 
highly diverse body of students’ and, furthermore, obscured differences 
between institutions. Most of the documentaries examined here can be seen 
to do the same. As such, the analysis of the construction of the university 
student in British documentary television offered here has emphasised the 
ways in which media representations can both serve to highlight and to 
evade the complex lived realities of university students. 
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Introduction 


Many scholars have observed that, within countries of the Global North, 
parents have become increasingly involved in the decisions their children 
take about higher education, and their subsequent lives while at university 
(e.g. Lamprianou et al., 2019; Symeou et al., 2018; West & Lewis, 2017). 
However, such studies have tended to be carried out in single (and often 
Anglophone) nations. We thus know relatively little about how such involve- 
ment is patterned cross-nationally. An important exception to this is 
Antonucci’s (2016) research, which focused on three countries (England, 
Italy and Sweden). On the basis of her data, she argues that, across Europe, 
there has been a shift in welfare provision from the state to the family, which 
has had the consequence of placing students in a position of ‘semi-depen- 
dence’ (at least economically) in relation to their families. However, her 
analysis focuses largely on structural factors, such as the mechanisms put in 
place by the state to fund higher education; cultural differences between 
countries, and how these might impact family relationships during higher 
education are largely omitted from her discussion. 

In this chapter, we explore the ways in which students are constructed as 
family members within newspaper articles and the narratives of a range of 
policy actors. These two sources have been chosen because of their often- 
important contributions to establishing the parameters of public debate and 
the substantive content of dominant discourses. To broaden the focus from 
single-nation, Anglophone studies, we draw on data from five European 
nations (Denmark, England, Germany, Ireland and Spain), teasing out 
important similarities and differences. In explaining the patterns, we identify 
cultural and structural influences and contend that a complex combination of 
both underpins the constructions of student—family relationships in Europe. 


Background 


Two bodies of work provide an important background to the discussion that 
follows. The first comprises various comparative studies that explore family 
ties across Europe. At the core of these is the debate over whether structural 
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or cultural factors are more important in shaping family relationships. The 
second body of literature focuses on different types of family support and 
involvement, and the consequences of these for students’ experiences. With 
these two bodies of literature, we aim to establish a framework to explore 
and compare student-family relationships in our cross-national study. 
Another significant branch of research addressing student—family relation- 
ships highlights the influence of socio-economic status (e.g. Bathmaker et 
al., 2016). While we acknowledge the importance of such analyses, we have 
excluded them from our analysis, as we would not be able to justice to them 
within the available space. 


Comparative studies of the family 


There is a great deal of comparative research that seeks to categorise European 
countries into clusters based on perceived similarities and differences in 
regard to family relations. Reher (1998) argued, on the basis of measuring 
two key variables (age at which children left the parental home, and how care 
for the elderly was organised), that there were two main types of family tie 
— weak and strong. According to his categorisation, weak family ties were 
dominant in the centre and north of Europe (Scandinavia, UK, the Low 
Countries, much of Germany and Austria), whereas strong family ties were 
characteristic of the Mediterranean region. Even though he acknowledges 
that this divide is not exhaustive and regional differences occur, he contends 
that such exceptions do ‘not negate the existence of more general regulari- 
ties affecting large areas of Europe’ (Reher, 1998, p. 204) — which he explains 
in terms of cultural and historical factors. Moreover, while he recognises that 
family structures are not static and change over time, he does not believe that 
a process of overall convergence is taking place in which economic and social 
changes will come to override cultural and historical traditions. Instead, he 
argues that convergence might happen with respect to various ‘external indi- 
cators of family life’ (p. 221) (such as demographics, improvement of social 
welfare and women entering working life) but, due to the nature of ‘path- 
dependency’ in the development of societies, weak and strong family systems 
will remain. Even though Reher’s work initially faced much criticism, it has 
become an influential text upon which many other scholars have built. 
Monkediek and Bras (2014), for example, have revisited Reher’s model, 
arguing that the divide between weak and strong family ties becomes more 
complex when different parameters are introduced to measure such ties. 
They show that family regimes can be ‘regarded as a construct of multiple 
dimensions of which one dimension may be classified as weak while the other 
can be strong at the same time’, thus highlighting the complexity of geo- 
graphical categorisation (Monkediek & Bras, 2014, p. 235). 

Focusing on youth policies within Europe, Chevalier (2016, 2018) argues 
that much comparative research in this area tends to focus on specific 
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welfare measures — and thus commonly overlooks the influence of cultural 
and historical factors in the formation of social policy and, particularly, 
assumptions about the appropriate role for the family. Our aim here is not 
to engage with debates regarding the origins of social policies or explain 
Chevalier’s theoretical model in detail, but rather to highlight the useful- 
ness of his work in examining student-family relationships across European 
countries. Of particular relevance is his distinction between familialised and 
individualised citizenship. The former is, he maintains, characteristic of con- 
tinental European countries and has its roots in the Bismarckian (corporat- 
ist) welfare state, and in the ‘principle of subsidiarity’, that is the assumption 
that responsibility for less independent individuals, for example children 
and elders, must reside primarily with the family, and not the state, when- 
ever possible (Chevalier, 2018). This ‘familialisation of social rights’ means, 
for example, that parents are legally responsible for supporting their chil- 
dren financially while they are in education (Chevalier, 2018, p. 307). 
Indeed, student support is seen as part of family policy; student grants and 
loans are dependent on parental income as it is viewed as the parents’ duty 
to take care of their children (Chevalier, 2018, p. 307). In contrast, ‘indi- 
vidualised citizenship’ is prevalent in Nordic and English-speaking countries 
and, Chevalier (2016) asserts, can be traced back to their Protestant social 
traditions. Instead of viewing young people as dependent children, this 
understanding of citizenship positions them as social citizens with their own 
rights, and parents have no legal obligation to support them after compul- 
sory schooling or upper-secondary education (ibid.). Moreover, in coun- 
tries with individualised citizenship regimes, young people are able to claim 
their rights directly — not through their families — and student support sys- 
tems tend to be universal, and based on grants and/or loans that are not 
dependent on parental income (ibid.). 

Other scholars have placed emphasis more on material and structural 
factors in explaining student—family relationships than the cultural and 
religious traditions that are foregrounded in Chevalier’s analysis. For 
example, Moreno (2012) and Antonucci (2016) are both critical of the 
‘individualisation thesis’ (Beck, 1992), propounded by many youth schol- 
ars, for over-emphasising the choices available to young people in contem- 
porary society, and neglecting structural and material conditions. Antonucci 
(2016) argues that the role of family in providing welfare to students has 
gained more importance across Europe as a result of austerity policies and 
the associated decline in the role of the state and labour market. As dis- 
cussed previously, this kind of reliance on family sources is traditionally 
seen as a characteristic of southern European countries. Thus, although 
Antonucci recognises some enduring differences in the welfare mixes that 
underpin student support systems, she suggests that we are witnessing a 
process of ‘southern Europeanisation’ of policies for young people. We 
return to these debates below. 
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Different types of family support and involvement 


The second body of literature focuses more specifically on different types of 
parental involvement and their impact on students’ experiences. One group 
of studies explores which types of involvement are seen as beneficial and 
which more harmful for students. For example, Williams (2011) has argued 
that in English newspapers students are represented as emotionally and 
financially dependent on their parents due to high tuition fees which may 
result in the infantilisation of students. Similarly, in the context of the US, 
Zaloom (2019) maintains that the large debt students and families are forced 
to take on creates intergenerational dependencies, rather than enabling stu- 
dents to establish independent lives of their own. Symeou et al. (2018) sug- 
gest that when families are required to make substantial financial contributions, 
parents do not view their children’s university experience as a time for self- 
discovery and growth, but rather as an investment in their future. Other 
researchers have focused on the psychological effects of family involvement, 
and its influence on students’ independence from or dependence on their 
families. For example, Bradley-Geist and Olson-Buchanan (2014) found in 
their study of college students that parental involvement was generally asso- 
ciated with a range of positive outcomes. However, some forms of involve- 
ment were related to more negative consequences, such as lower levels of 
self-efficacy. This type of involvement is often referred to as ‘over-parenting’ 
or ‘helicopter parenting’, where parents ‘apply overly involved and develop- 
mentally inappropriate tactics to their children’ (Segrin et al., 2012, p. 237). 
In the context of higher education, this type of behaviour could include visit- 
ing university, interacting with academic staff and helping with assignments 
(Lamprianou et al., 2019). Other studies have also shown the negative 
impact of helicopter parenting on students’ academic performance, social 
relations and adjustment to university life (Schiffrin et al., 2014). Interestingly, 
however, Lamprianou et al. (2019) suggest that students’ reactions to paren- 
tal involvement are mainly positive, and that emotional and financial sup- 
ports are particularly welcome. 


Research methods 


The data we draw on in this chapter were collected as part of a European 
Research Council-funded project, which explores conceptualisations of stu- 
dents across and within various European countries. In each country, we exam- 
ined the perspectives of the media, policy actors, higher education staff (and 
their institutions) and undergraduate students. In this chapter, we focus specifi- 
cally on the ways in which students are understood in the media and by those 
involved in making, or seeking to influence, higher education policy, drawing 
on data from Denmark, England, Germany, Ireland and Spain’. The countries 
in the study were chosen to provide diversity in terms of welfare regime and 
mechanisms for funding higher education (see Table 11.1 for details). 
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Table | 1.1 Characteristics of the countries involved in the research 
Student support for 
Tuition fees for full-time full-time undergraduates 
undergraduates in public (2018/2019) — € per 
Country Welfare regime? universities (2018/2019) annum* 
Denmark Social No tuition fees c.89 per cent receive 
democratic needs-based grants 
(average of €9810); 
loans available to those 
entitled to state grant 
England Liberal Fees typically €9998 No grants; income- 
per year, paid by all contingent loans 
students available to all for 
tuition®; needs-based 
loan for maintenance 
costs 
Germany Corporatist No tuition fees; in 10 c.22 per cent of students 
Lander, small receive need-based 
administrative fee of grants (average of 
up to €70 paid €5568 — includes 
integrated loan) 
Ireland Catholic ‘Student contribution’  c.43 per cent of students 
corporatist of €3000 per year receive need-based 
paid by c.57 per cent grants (average of 
of students €4600); no loans 
available 
Spain Mediterranean/ Tuition fees paid by c.28 per cent of students 


sub-protective 


c.70 per cent of 
students; average 
amount of €1081 per 
year 


receive need-based 
grants (average of 
€2166); no loans 
available 


Table | 1.2 Newspapers included in the media sample 


Country Newspapers 

Denmark Politiken, BT 

England The Guardian, The Daily Mail 
Germany Stiddeutche Zeitung, Die Welt 

Ireland The Irish Times, The Irish Independent 
Spain El Pais, ABC 


The media data comprise newspaper articles from two national newspapers 
(see Table 11.2), and selected through purposive sampling (Berg & Lune, 
2012). Sampling was based on the following criteria and steps: (1) only national 
(not regional) newspapers were included; (2) the newspaper was available 
through an online database or archive; (3) two different newspapers from each 
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country were sampled: either ‘a tabloid’ and ‘a quality’® newspaper or two 
‘quality’ papers that differ in terms of political alignment. The data consist of 
1159 articles that were gathered from the years 2014-2016 from three differ- 
ent online databases’ by using relevant search terms (students, higher educa- 
tion, university) in each national context. The data were coded and analysed by 
using qualitative content analysis (Hsieh & Shannon, 2005). In the first stage 
of the analysis, all references to students and family were coded under the label 
‘students as family members’. In the second stage, the material under this label 
was analysed in a more detailed manner, exploring the ways in which students 
were represented in relation to family. Google Translate was used, where neces- 
sary, in the first stage of the analysis and language assistants in the second stage. 

Regarding the data collected from policy actors, we interviewed a civil 
servant or minister responsible for higher education policy, and representa- 
tives of the following organisations: the national body representing higher 
education leaders; a national organisation of graduate employers (or employ- 
ers in general); and the national union representing higher education stu- 
dents®. The interviews were conducted in English, audio-recorded and fully 
transcribed before being uploaded to NVivo for analysis. All interviewees 
were asked a series of open-ended questions about how they understood 
students, before moving on to ask them about specific constructions, such as 
whether they saw students as consumers, political actors and/or future work- 
ers. While we did not ask specifically about students as family members, this 
was a theme that was often raised spontaneously, and which came to consti- 
tute an important focus of our analysis. 


Dominant constructions with media and policy 
Students as integral family members: Spain and Ireland 


In Spain and Ireland, students were constructed — in both the policy inter- 
views and newspaper articles — as integral members of the family. In the two 
countries, various types of family involvement in the lives of students were 
discussed. In Ireland, this included being closely involved in decision-mak- 
ing about which course to apply for and institution to attend, and the pro- 
vision of financial and practical support (including accommodation) during 
the student’s course of study. The following quotations are illustrative: 


students ... mostly unlike the UK, they stay close to home, so there’s ... 
for a lot of them they are still living at home, and still being expected to 
be home for you know dinner at 6pm and that sort of stuff. 

(Irish HE leaders’ organisation representative) 


I meet a lot of parents at open days here at UCC [University College 
Cork] and the majority seem to do a very good job in gathering all of 
the relevant information so they can make an informed decision and give 
good advice to their kids. 

(Irish Independent, 16.1.2016) 
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A study by the Irish League of Credit Unions found that nine out of 10 
parents support their child through third-level education, contributing 
on average EUR 421 a month. 

(Irish Times, 6.6.2015) 


Similar types of involvement were outlined in the Spanish data. Indeed, 
the interviewee from the Spanish employers’ organisation asserted that 
families were now so involved in higher education decision-making that 
universities tended to address them, rather than the prospective students, 
in their marketing activities. Moreover, reflecting on this change, she con- 
tended that universities tended to ‘treat them [students] more as still little 
children’. 

While similar themes were evident in the data from Ireland and Spain, the 
positioning of students as family members appeared stronger in the latter, 
especially in the newspaper articles. Here, and unlike the other countries in 
our sample, the family was understood as constituting the basic unit of soci- 
ety, and students were viewed as part of this unit, rather than a distinct group 
in their own right. This message is conveyed in the following extracts, which 
highlight how expenses and savings in education are relevant to families 
rather than students: 


The universities, with one and a half million students, are financed 
mainly with public funds from the autonomous communities, along 
with the fees paid by families, which have skyrocketed in the last three 
years in some regions. 

(El Pats, 24.2.2015) 


Faced with criticism that warns of a rise in the cost of studies, Gomendio 
[Secretary of State for Education] asserted that the measure is, in turn, 
a saving for families. 

(ABC 30.1.2015) 


Family involvement was not always evaluated in the same way across the two 
countries, or by the different stakeholders in our sample. In Ireland, for 
example, parents were sometimes seen by policymakers as having too much 
influence on their children’s choices, and treating them in an over-protective 
way more generally: 


I suspect that ... politicians and large sections of Irish society .... still see 
them as sort of barely grown-up children. .... And they still need to be 
herded around and looked after to the n’th degree, which is understand- 
able, and Irish mothers are notorious ... for mothering their children 
to death, you know, as opposed to saying, right you’re off, here’s your 
handkerchief, wipe your own nose 

(Irish HE leaders’ organisation representative) 
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They were also contrasted with German students, who were held to be more 
independent than their Irish counterparts and less reliant on others. Within 
the Irish media, similar critiques were made about parents’ ‘over-protective- 
ness’; this was believed to have a negative impact on students’ independence 
and emotional strength: 


In some cases, parents will contact tutors or lecturers (so much easier 
now with email) with requests for extensions or pleas of mitigating cir- 
cumstances. That is beyond embarrassing: if a student cannot manage to 
navigate such territory themselves, they are failing the basic third-level 
test of independence...intrusive parents are compounding the problem 
by not knowing the difference between support and interference. 

(Irish Times, 30.1.2016) 


Within Spain, there was less convergence between the perspectives of the 
policy actors and those evident in the media. Several of the policy interview- 
ees, for example, were critical of what they perceived to be the dependence 
of Spanish students on their families and, reflecting the data from Ireland 
discussed above, contrasted their dependence with what they saw as the 
more independent nature of students in other European countries such as 
Germany: 


... in most cases they are financed by their parents, I mean in some cases, 
these young people work, but I wouldn’t say, my perception is not that 
this is the majority at all. Unlike I mean other countries are different. .... 
Because maybe a person that works in another country, in Germany for 
instance, and is very self-aware of how much it cost to go to university, 
how much he has to work to afford to study, maybe he’s more self-aware 
of everything, and he’s more focused at the end of the day. 

(Spanish HE leaders’ organisation representative) 


Such differences were explained in terms of students’ engagement in paid 
work, and their living arrangements. Spanish students’ dependence was thus 
seen as a consequence of their lower propensity to work alongside their stud- 
ies, and their assumed preference for living with their parents rather than 
alone or in dedicated student accommodation. 


here it’s not like that at all, first because if you can study in your town or 
in your city, you do it. And ... it’s not only the living, you are not sup- 
posed to work, if your parents can afford it, you don’t work 

(Spanish HE leaders’ organisation representative) 


In these narratives, there is little mention of the impact of national policies 
or funding arrangements impacting on students’ decisions about how to live 
their lives. In contrast, the Spanish media tended to take a more sympathetic 
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view of familial dependence, typically highlighting the consequences of it for 
the students and their choices: 


Ainhoa Serrano, a 24-year-old from Madrid, changed from her Tourism 
degree to vocational social work training when her parents lost their 
jobs. ‘I tried to get to work to pay my tuition and my expenses, but it 
didn’t work out, the studies cost me 700 euros a year, at home we are 
four and now only my father receives the subsidy.’ 

(El Pats, 17.2.2014) 


Students as independent actors: Denmark 


In contrast to the constructions evident in Spain and Ireland, in Denmark, 
students were commonly understood as independent actors. For example, the 
policy interviewees pointed to the prevalence of Danish students living alone 
or with friends, which were linked to ideas about independence and auton- 
omy. Similar assumptions were evident in the media, too. There were rela- 
tively few references to students’ families within the newspaper articles, and 
the link between students and parents was typically problematised rather 
than celebrated, thus emphasising the independent status of students. 
Moreover, the Danish newspapers differed from those in the other countries 
by giving more space and weight to the views of individual students, which 
also underlines their societal positioning as independent actors. 

Although independence was generally discussed in a positive manner, this 
was not true in all cases. Indeed, the interviewee from the Danish employers’ 
organisation claimed that students’ learning would be better if they did not 
have such independent lives, and instead mixed more — socially as well as 
academically — with other students: 


I think that too much other stuff is taking up their time. I think that 
... it?s not that they, it’s not that I think that they should be home and 
studying more, I wish they were together with other students more. I 
wish they were in a learning environment ... much more of their time. 


However, and in contrast to some of the assumptions in the quotation above, 
the media also positioned students as becoming more dependent on their 
families. Various newspaper articles linked this increased dependency on fam- 
ily to recent reforms. It is claimed that as a result of the ‘Study Progress’ 
reforms (which penalise students if they do not complete their studies within 
a specific period of time), students have less time during their degree to 
engage in paid work and have thus become more dependent on their parents 
for financial support. As the following quotations demonstrate, the reforms 
are seen as problematic not only in terms of students becoming financially 
dependent on their parents but because of the assumed consequences for 
social mobility: 
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When the possibility of having a student job is worsened, it will really 
matter if you have parents who have the opportunity to help you finan- 
cially. And it is clear that it will have an effect on your ability to complete 
a college education if your parents do not have the opportunity to help 
financially 

(BT 14.5.2015) 


... the requirement for faster completion [of degree programmes] will 
be at the expense of social mobility, as it is students from low-education 
and income families that spend the longest time under the current regu- 
latory framework. 

(Politiken 28.3.2015) 


Thus, while students were portrayed as significantly more independent than 
their peers in the other nations, various threats to this independence were 
also discussed. 


Students in position of ambivalence: Germany and England 


As we have mentioned above, interviewees in both Ireland and Spain believed 
that German students were much less reliant on their families than their Irish 
and Spanish counterparts. However, our analysis revealed a less clear view of 
student-family relationships in Germany — and also in England — than that 
suggested in the Irish and Spanish narratives. Indeed, a third, more ambiva- 
lent position can be identified in the data from Germany and England. Here, 
students were typically not discussed as independent (as evident in Denmark), 
but neither were they seen as an integral part of their families (in the ways 
outlined in the Irish and Spanish newspaper articles and policy narratives). 
This ambivalent position is a mixture of both dependence and independence, 
and articulated rather differently in the two countries, as the following analy- 
sis demonstrates. 

The newspaper articles in both countries highlighted students’ financial 
dependency on their parents: 


87 percent of students are financially supported by their parents, parent 
support is the largest and most important pillar of student funding, even 
before the part-time job... 

(Stiddeutche Zeitung, 30.1.2016) 


The bank of mum and dad is feeling the strain as parents try to help their 
children avoid crippling debts by the age of 21. 
(Daily Mail, 12.10.2016) 


However, whereas in Germany the financial support from parents is articu- 
lated more as a fact, in the English newspapers there is a broader discussion 
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of financial support and its implications. For example, some articles focus on 
the means-tested nature of student support, and question the expected con- 
tribution from parents: 


How much parents earn is taken into account when students apply for 
maintenance loans and grants — but some say the system is unfair. 
(Guardian 30.3.2015) 


Others assert that students’ financial dependence on their families has 
extended beyond their parents to the extended family — largely because of 
high tuition fees — and inter-generational influences are noted: 


Today, many of Britain's 11.8 million grandparents said they have paid, 
or are planning to pay, £4,000 towards the cost of each of their grand- 
child's university education. 

(Daily Mail 20.8.2014) 


Other types of family involvement were also evident in the texts from both 
countries. For example, parents were portrayed as closely involved in deci- 
sions about higher education. In England, choices about both course and 
institution were commonly constructed, within the newspaper articles, as 
taken by family units together: 


But we must ensure this exercise [Teaching Excellence Framework] is 
not an additional burden for those teaching in our universities and that 


it provides useful information for students, parents, and employers. 
(Guardian, 6.11.2015) 


Parents who wish they knew more about university; How can you help 
your student child make good choices if you didn't go to university 


yourself? 
(Guardian, 29.10.2014) 


Similar narratives emerged from the policy actors from England and Germany, 
who asserted that that there was now increased pressure from parents on 
children to go on to higher education, as it had become a more normalised 
transition (as a result of massification), and to work hard while there, because 
of fears of unemployment. In Die Welt this kind of parental involvement was 
not necessarily viewed negatively, as parents were seen as having the potential 
to guide their children towards ‘wise’ decisions. However, in Stiddeutche 
Zeitung, it was claimed that parents had become more involved in decision- 
making because of the younger age of students, which had then, in turn, 
affected the independence of their children: 


From the Turbo-Abitur to the university — many freshers are only 17 or 
18 years old ... ‘Parents@Uni’ is the information event at the University 
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of Diisseldorf, which sounds like youthful Twitter jargon, but is aimed 
primarily at the parents... Once [university] enrolment was a declara- 
tion of independence out of the nursery, into the wild life. Now, the 
university no longer seems to be the springboard to adulthood, rather 
the extension of childhood. 

(Stiddeutche Zeitung, 2.6.2014) 


These narratives of increased parental involvement were tempered, however, 
by assertions about the independence of students. In Germany, the policy 
actors argued that the ‘typical’ student profile of being ‘young, male, white, 
living with their parents’ is outdated, and there has been an increase in the 
number of mature students who are less likely to live with their parents — 
with implications for ideas about independence and autonomy. In England, 
higher education was seen as offering an important space in which indepen- 
dence could be obtained. The quotation below is from a civil servant work- 
ing on higher education policy: 


I think that the higher education period is one where people, it can be 
massively transformational for people, and it’s a time when they learn 
different world views, realise that you know the way their parents and 
their home handled things isn’t necessarily the way that everyone does! 
.... I don’t think anyone would go to university simply for the social 
experience. But I think the, the sort of, the getting away from home and 
the social experience is actually a really ... it comes a big second [after 
the learning]. 


Thus, despite the relatively large number of English students living in the 
parental home during their studies (currently around 25%) (Donnelly & 
Gamsu, 2018), in this extract we can see the symbolic importance, for some 
who work in the higher education sector, of students moving into more 
independent accommodation, and the impact this is thought to have on 
their status as adults, free from familial influence. 


Discussion 


In the analysis above, we are clearly focusing on only constructions of stu- 
dents — within newspaper articles and the narratives of policy actors. 
Nevertheless, such conceptualisations are important as they can inform how 
we understand the world around us and, more specifically, how we think 
about the relationship between students and their families, and what can 
reasonably be asked of parents when their children embark upon higher edu- 
cation. They also raise interesting questions about why we see differences 
between countries — despite policies such as those associated with the 
European Higher Education Area to increase convergence between national 
systems of higher education within Europe, and the widely-documented 
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spread of neo-liberal norms across the Global North. In this part of the chap- 
ter, we discuss some of the patterns in our data in light of the literature pre- 
sented above, to explore possible reasons for enduring differences by 
nation-state and raise a number of questions about various assertions made 
in the wider body of scholarship. 

First, in relation to the type of family involvement discussed in the newspa- 
per articles and policy narratives, it is notable that a relatively wide range of 
involvement is explored. Typically, both sources tend to mention the provi- 
sion of financial support — and, to a lesser extent, accommodation — by fami- 
lies. However, there are interesting differences in how various types of 
involvement are perceived. Whereas in Ireland the newspaper articles and 
policy narratives criticise parents for too intrusive family involvement, reflect- 
ing the wider literature discussed above about ‘helicopter parenting’, in 
Spain the critical accounts of dependent students by the policy actors are not 
articulated in relation to parents’ intrusive actions but the perceived imma- 
turity of students. In Germany, increased parental involvement is linked to 
demographics — the younger age of students — yet still loaded with both posi- 
tive and negative associations. In this regard, the narratives in the English 
data are different as no criticism is targeted towards students or parents. 
Instead, questions are asked about how all parents could become more 
involved in decision-making irrespective of their own educational back- 
ground. In part, this may be related to the funding arrangements for higher 
education in England, where the viability of the sector relies on young peo- 
ple continuing to want to progress to higher education, and their families 
supporting this decision. Furthermore, the narratives across the countries 
echo the literature on the effects of family involvement, in that it is seen to 
lead to positive outcomes (e.g. better choices). Nevertheless, our data also 
reflect what Symeou et al. (2018) see as a shift in parental perspectives — from 
higher education being viewed as a time for personal growth and self-discov- 
ery to increasingly an investment for the future. 

Second, our data speak to the various studies that have explored differ- 
ences in family ties by nation. As we noted above, much of the literature 
tends to draw a sharp contrast between family practices in northern Europe 
and those observed in the Mediterranean region. Reher (1998), for example, 
has suggested that strong family ties tend to characterise relationships in the 
latter but not in the former. Our data raise some questions about this, with 
respect to discourses about higher education students, at least. While Reher’s 
thesis would suggest that practices in Ireland and Spain would be likely to 
differ significantly — because of cultural and social differences associated with 
their particular geographical location (in northern and southern Europe, 
respectively) — our data, outlined in the preceding section, have indicated 
some strong commonalities in relation to how higher education students are 
viewed by the media and policy actors in these two countries. Indeed, in 
both nations, students are conceived of as close family members, and the 
family, rather than the individual, understood as the key unit upon which 
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society is based. Interestingly however, Reher (1998, p. 214) points out that 
Catholic countries, especially Ireland, in northern Europe diverge from the 
prevailing ‘weak’ family patterns characteristic of that region, thus fitting 
poorly with the north-south comparison. Considering Ireland as an excep- 
tion in this way would explain the closeness of Ireland and Spain in our data. 
Thus, while Ireland and Spain differ quite considerably in their geographical 
positioning within Europe, the similarities evident in our data may be 
explained, at least to some extent, by their common religious heritage. 

The differences between countries, identified in our data, appear also to be 
associated with the ways in which higher education and higher education 
students are funded in the various nations (see Table 11.1). Spain, Ireland, 
Germany and England, where students were constructed, at least to some 
extent, as family members, differ significantly from Denmark in their fee 
regime and student support system. While tuition remains free to Danish 
and German higher education students (studying in their home country) 
and fees are payable in the other three countries (although in Ireland it is 
called a student contribution), Denmark is the only country where grants are 
available to nearly all students, and it is the student’s income rather than 
their parents’ that is used to assess eligibility for student support (all students 
are eligible for a state grant, unless their income exceeds a defined amount). 
Hence, there are no implicit expectations about familial support. The con- 
struction of students as independent actors by the Danish newspapers and 
policy influencers could then be explained by Chevalier’s (2016, 2018) 
notion of ‘individualised social citizenship’ in which no expectation of famil- 
ial support is made for students in higher education. 

In Spain and Ireland, fees are means-tested and so not payable by all stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, around 70% of students pay fees in Spain (of, on aver- 
age, €1081 per year) while in Ireland the comparable figure is 57% (paying 
the annual student contribution of €3000) (see Table 11.1). The means- 
tested nature of this fee, and the assumption that, where payable, it will be 
covered by the family, as well as the family income-dependent grant in both 
countries, underlines the significance of family as a source of financial sup- 
port. The commonalities between the constructions of students in Ireland 
and Spain can perhaps be explained in terms of Chevalier’s emphasis on the 
importance of the ‘principle of subsidiarity’ in informing social policies (dis- 
cussed above). The assumptions evident in our Spanish and Irish data, about 
close parental involvement and students as integral family members, can be 
seen to be in line with what he argues about countries whose welfare state is 
influenced by Bismarckian norms — in which families are typically positioned 
as the primary provider of welfare. 

The position of relative ambiguity in Germany and England, outlined in 
relation to our data above, is also somewhat reflected in their higher educa- 
tion funding policies. To some extent, students are treated as independent 
individuals: no fees are paid in Germany and, in England, tuition fees are 
payable by all students, irrespective of parental income, and loans are 
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available to all students to cover these costs (to be paid back when the stu- 
dent’s future income exceeds a specified amount). However, the student 
support system in both countries is means-tested against family income; in 
Germany, about 22% of the students receive a combined grant/loan (see 
Table 11.1), and in England, 89% of students take out a maintenance loan, 
the amount of which is income-dependent (National Statistics, 2018). 
Although in both countries a relatively high number of students engage in 
paid work (Eurostudent, 2018; BBC, 2015) to cover the shortfall, it is 
assumed, at least at policy level, that most parents support their children 
while studying. 

Although, in his analysis of youth citizenship, Chevalier (2016, 2018) 
draws on both cultural and structural influences, as we have done here, he 
reaches rather different conclusions — suggesting that, of the countries in our 
sample, England, Ireland and Denmark can be considered as promoting an 
individualised form of social citizenship, while in Germany and Spain, a more 
familialised form is evident. Our analysis points to a more complicated pic- 
ture and indicates that higher education policies are not always in line with 
others that affect young people. More specifically, the discussion of English 
students in national media and by policy actors does not obviously accord 
with an individualised understanding but instead reflects also elements of 
familialised social citizenship. Furthermore, while the higher education poli- 
cies in Germany are in line with a familialised understanding of social rights, 
our data also indicate that in other ways German students are sometimes 
positioned as independent actors. The clearest difference between our data 
and Chevalier’s categorisation is, however, most evident with respect to 
Ireland. Our data indicate that Irish students are not constructed within 
media texts and policy narratives as independent actors, benefitting from 
individualised social citizenship, but rather as closely enmeshed within family 
relationships. Such assumptions also inform higher education policy in 
Ireland (at least with respect to student funding). 

Finally, our data also articulate with debates about the ‘Southern 
Europeanisation’ of higher education policy. As we outlined above, Antonucci 
(2016) has argued that, over recent years, across Europe we have witnessed 
a growing convergence in the experiences of higher education students and 
their families, as austerity policies have led to a shift of responsibility for 
funding higher education away from the state and towards parents. The 
newspaper articles and policy narratives from our research provide some sup- 
port for this position, in that in Denmark concern was expressed about stu- 
dents becoming more dependent on their families than had been the case in 
the past, due to policy reforms. However, we have also shown that, in impor- 
tant respects, students in Denmark are still positioned as independent actors, 
who are, for example, able to speak for themselves on issues related to higher 
education. Moreover, we have suggested that the patterns of familial depen- 
dency evident in Ireland, Spain and, to a lesser extent, Germany may be less 
related to the impact of austerity and more to the norms underpinning the 
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provision of welfare. Indeed, the ‘principle of subsidiarity’ that lies behind 
Chevalier’s (2018) concept of ‘familialised social citizenship’ can, at least to 
some extent, explain the construction of students as financially dependent on 
their families. Even though in all three countries some form of criticism of 
dependent student-family relationships was articulated, fundamental 
assumptions about the need of families to support students financially were 
not questioned. Long-standing traditions and norms may thus be playing 
more of a role than short-term responses to austerity. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the ways in which higher education students are 
constructed, either explicitly or implicitly, as family members within newspa- 
per articles and interviews with policy influencers across five European coun- 
tries. It has shown that such constructions differ quite considerably by 
nation-state. Students are, for example, positioned as integral family mem- 
bers in the Spanish and Irish newspapers and interviews, but typically as 
independent actors in the Danish texts, while family relations are discussed 
in rather ambivalent ways in England and Germany. On the basis of these 
data, we have argued that the north-south dichotomy in family relation- 
ships, discussed in much of the literature, is played out in more complex ways 
with respect to higher education. The patterns we observe are seemingly 
related to structural factors, such as how higher education is funded, but 
cultural and historical factors as well as religion also have an important role 
to play in the formation of student—family relationships. Moreover, our data 
raise some questions about the scale and depth of processes of ‘Southern 
Europeanisation’. While some trends towards this are evident, these tend to 
be played out in different ways in the various nations and, in some cases, the 
figure of the independent student remains central to national debate. 
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Notes 


1 The principle of subsidiarity originates in Catholic social doctrine which has 
shaped the approach to social issues more generally in Bismarckian (corporatist) 
welfares states (van Kersbergen (1995) cited in Palier, 2010). 

2 Poland was also included in the larger study but is not discussed in this chapter 
because of an absence of relevant data. 

3 See Esping-Andersen (1990) for a discussion of this typology. 

4 Source: European Commission/EACEA/Eurydice (2018) 
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5 In England graduates start repaying the loan when they earn more than £25,725 
per year. In Denmark and Germany repayment is not income contingent, how- 
ever repayment in Denmark starts one year after graduation and in Germany five 
years after the end of the maximum period of the BAf6G grant (combined grant 
and loan). 

6 The main differences between the two types of newspapers are related to the 
content. Tabloids devote a lot of attention to the personal and private lives of 
people and to topics like sports, scandal, and popular entertainment, whereas 
broadsheets focus more on the public side of life and topics related to politics, 
economics and society (Sparks, 2000). 

7 NexisLexis database was used to retrieve newspaper articles from most of the 
newspapers. In the case of Denmark, Infomedia database was used, and data from 
Siiddeutche Zeitung was retrieved from Genios-Wiso database. 

8 In Spain, it was not possible to interview a member of the national students’ 
union, so we interviewed a member of the national union representing higher 
education staff instead. 
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Chapter 12 


Student millennials/Millennial 
students 


How the lens of generation constructs 
understandings of the contemporary 
HE student 


Kirsty Finn, Nicola Ingram and Kim Allen 


Introduction 


The massification of Higher Education (HE) has seen a significant rise in 
young people attending university over the last quarter century, meaning 
that young adults born between 1981 and 1996 — so-called ‘Millennials’ — 
have generally higher levels of educational qualifications than previous gen- 
erations. In broader terms, this cohort has, in recent years, taken on 
significance in wider debates about politics, civic participation, work-life bal- 
ance and personal relationships. The figure of ‘the millennial’ is highly con- 
tradictory, becoming synonymous with self-interest and a sense of entitlement 
while at the same time embodying emotional fragility and economic precar- 
ity (Allen, Finn & Ingram, 2020). More often, the millennial is imagined 
through discourses of lack, failure and decline. This emerges in fairly broad 
terms, however, it manifests with particular veracity in relation to the con- 
temporary HE student, as exemplified by this article in the Times Higher: 


Millennials don’t read. They don’t think as critically as they could. And 
they’re not interested in learning for learning’s sake. They want the 
Dream. They will go into debt to get that degree they believe will help 
them pursue it, but they have lost respect for knowledge, rigour and 
hard intellectual work. Working among such entitled puppies makes me 
feel like an academic platypus out of water. 

(Vehko, 2018, para. 30) 


Focusing on the UK, this chapter argues that the boom in HE participation 
since the mid-1990s, and the attendant increasing marketisation of the sec- 
tor, has important implications for the ways contemporary students are 
imagined and understood. We demonstrate how the Millennial generation 
has ‘grown up with’ the rapid growth in HE participation and, crucially, the 
creeping normalisation of fees and debts associated with university study. 
Moreover, their experiences of HE have been set against a backdrop of the 
Global Financial Crisis (GFC) and austerity, both of which have adversely 
impacted on the young (Mendick et al., 2018). The impact of this, we argue, 
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is that pervasive public discourses around Millennials, like the one expressed 
in the excerpt above, have been transposed onto debates about contempo- 
rary HE students, regardless of age or social background. ‘Millennials’ and 
‘students’ are often used interchangeably within popular media discourse, 
especially those expressing a sense of disdain at declining standards or a sense 
of entitlement among contemporary students. In this chapter, we show how 
this engenders narrow and decontextualised imaginings of the contemporary 
HE student, which obscure important differences within the student body, 
and individualise the challenges students and graduates face. 

Interestingly, the slippage between Millennials (Generation Y) and stu- 
dents neglects that, since 2015, most young students actually constitute 
Generation Z (‘Zoomers’ born between 1995 and 2015). We are not sug- 
gesting that Zoomers should be conceived as radically different from previ- 
ous generations, or that generational concepts are unproblematic. Rather, 
our aim is to highlight how the discursive construction of Millennials has led 
to partial and problematic imaginings of contemporary HE students. While 
debts and fees were relatively novel for many Millennials, they are now, to a 
large extent, ‘the new normal’ for UK Zoomers. Indeed, the youngest 
Millennials (born in 1996) entered HE in 2014, just two years after the 
introduction of higher-level tuition fees in England and Wales. However, for 
the last 5 years, there have been further changes to fee regimes and the costs 
associated with HE participation have become accepted, if not necessarily 
welcome for the current generation. Moreover, as students now graduate 
with an average £50,000 of personal debt (Belfield, Britton, Deardon, & van 
der Eyre, 2017), as wage growth remains weak (Costa & Machin, 2019), 
and as fears about the costs and standards of university accommodation 
become prominent (Busby, Booth & Blackall, 2019), the material condi- 
tions of contemporary students require much closer engagement. We argue 
here that the generational discourse shrouding debates about students pre- 
vents such conversations, ushering in a focus on individual dispositions that 
deflects attention to the increasingly challenging material context of student 
transitions in, through and out of HE. 

To advance these arguments, the chapter first outlines the rise in genera- 
tional thinking and dominant definitions of generational cohorts. We reflect 
on the ways the millennial cohort has ‘grown up’ with a marketised HE 
sector in the UK, and how in turn, contemporary understandings of student 
experiences and values have been subsumed within broader attempts to 
imagine and define generational change, inequality and crisis. To demon- 
strate this, we outline two significant representational tropes that character- 
ise constructions of the contemporary HE student. These were identified as 
part of a wider research project exploring the discursive constructions of 
millennials (Allen, Finn & Ingram 2019). This involved a search for news 
articles (using the term ‘millennials’ in the headline) from UK national news- 
papers (from September 2017 to September 2019). The search, conducted 
using the comprehensive online media database LexisNexis, returned 1368 
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results which were coded by the authors. A significant theme in the news 
coverage related to university students, and our analysis identified two key 
representational tropes: (1) Passive Consumers, Entitled Learners and (2) 
Fragile Snowflakes, PC Warriors. What we present here is not a definitive or 
comprehensive analysis of how students are constructed across all media or 
indeed elsewhere. Rather, our intention is to unpick the ways in which con- 
temporary constructions of students are framed by notions of generation, 
and we consider the discursive effects of such framings of how students are 
understood. 


Millennials and the HE landscape 


While there is no ‘official’ definition of Millennials, they are usually defined 
as those born between the early 1980s and late 1990s/early 2000s (Dimock, 
2019; Strauss & Howe, 2000; Intergenerational Commission, 2018), with 
1981 to 1996 being the accepted range in US research. Millennials are com- 
monly pitted against other generations, most notably Baby Boomers (those 
born between 1946 and 1964), with whom they are imagined as ‘at war’. As 
noted elsewhere, a focus on intergenerational division can mask the inequali- 
ties and diversities within generations related to class, gender and ethnicity 
(Roberts & Allen, 2016; Shabi, 2020). Below we sketch out some of the key 
changes in UK HE policy which have differently affected students entering 
the sector since the late 1990s. We draw attention to the z#tra-generational 
complexities of Millennial experiences of HE in the UK and consider the 
current context for contemporary Zoomer students. 


The millennial cohort and the shifting fees and loans 
landscape 


In the UK, the Millennial generation entered HE at a significant policy junc- 
ture, which saw considerable shifts in relation to tuition fees, bursaries, stu- 
dent loans and university participation. As the oldest Millennials (those born 
in 1981) were coming to the end of compulsory schooling, the Dearing 
report (1997), commissioned by a British Labour government, paved the 
way for tuition fees to be introduced across the UK by recommending that 
working graduates should bear partial responsibility for the costs of their 
tuition. Acting on the recommendations of the report, tuition fees of £1000 
were introduced in 1999 through the Teaching and Higher Education Act 
1998. This was the very point at which Millennials were first entering univer- 
sities, making them the first generation to not have access to free university 
tuition. The introduction of tuition fees was justified through debates about 
the growing numbers of young people entering the system, the forecast for 
participation to continue to increase over 20 years, and an assumption about 
the continued positive link between HE and graduate earnings (the so-called 
‘graduate premium’). Within 7 years, this modest contribution to tuition 
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fees was increased under the Higher Education Act 2004. This enabled uni- 
versities to charge variable tuition fees of up to £3000 per year for students 
enrolling on courses beginning in the 2006-2007 academic year in England 
and Northern Ireland, and in Wales for students enrolling in the 2007-2008 
academic year. The fees increased significantly to £9000 for those enrolling 
in the 2012-2013 academic year, following the publication of the Browne 
Review in 2010. The youngest Millennials (born in 1996) began to enter 
HE just two years after this increase and are thus among the first swathe of 
graduates to be leaving university with in-excess of £30,000 debt. The mil- 
lennial cohort is therefore unique in that they are a generation that have 
experienced significant changes in tuition fees within a generation, and yet 
both ends of the generational cohort have very different fee experiences 
ranging from £1000 to £9000 per annum. The youngest Millennials’ experi- 
ences of fees and student debt are therefore aligned with that of the subse- 
quent generation (Zoomers), who now face fees of £9250. 


Student debt 


An obvious outcome of increases in student fees is an increase in student and 
graduate debt. Crucially, from a generational perspective, Millennials com- 
prise a significant proportion of the first cohort of graduates to exit HE with 
both fee and maintenance loans. For older Millennials entering the system in 
1999, tuition fee loans were not available but income contingent mainte- 
nance loans were, and from that year both the average loan amount (of 
approximately £2000) (see Gayardon, Callender & Green, 2019) and the 
number of students taking out student loans has steadily increased as new fee 
regimes were introduced: 


There was a large jump in the average amount owed by those who first 
became liable to repay from 2010. These cohorts were the first to mainly 
consist of students who had taken out fee loans for variable fees. The 
average amount owed by the 2009 cohort (when first liable to repay) was 
£11,800, £14,700 for the 2010 cohort, £16,200 for the 2011 cohort. 
(Bolton 2019, p. 18) 


These figures jump sharply for the first cohort of post-2012 students who 
meet the threshold for loan repayment. Their average debt, based solely on 
those who have made the threshold salary for repayment (which was £21000 
in 2012 and now sits at £25000 per annum), is reported to be £32000 
(Bolton 2019). What the figures do not capture is the average debt of stu- 
dents leaving HE, which under the 2017 system sits at just over £50000. 
According to the Institute for Fiscal Studies, “[t]he combination of high fees 
and large maintenance loans contributes to English graduates having the 
highest student debts in the developed world” (Belfield, Britton, Deardon, 
& van der Eyre, 2017, p. 2). There have been complex shifts in the way that 
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HE is funded in the UK since Millennials first entered the HE system and 
this has seen the move away from a system of maintenance grants available to 
poorer students to a system of means tested maintenance loans. The result is 
that ‘students from the poorest backgrounds will accrue debts of £57,000 
(including interest) from a 3-year degree’ (Belfield et al., 2017, p. 2). Their 
wealthier counterparts, however, still emerge with significant levels of debt, 
reported to be £43000 for the wealthiest 30 per cent of families, and this is 
argued to be more than double the amount of debt that students would have 
incurred if the system had not changed in 2012 (Belfield et al., 2017). Thus, 
younger Millennials are perhaps much closer in experience and expectation 
to their Generation Z counterparts than their fellow (older) Millennials. 
Moreover, while the burden of debt is a normalised feature of labour market 
transitions for graduates from across the social spectrum, speaking in genera- 
tional terms obscures entrenched inequalities (e.g. social class, ethnicity) 
when understanding orientations and outcomes. 


Graduate employment and the diminishing returns to 
education 


The fee changes experienced largely by Millennials and Zoomers were ini- 
tially justified in the Dearing report (1997) by the fact that graduates at the 
time experienced higher earnings than those without a degree, and therefore 
a significant return on their investment. There was also an expectation that 
this positive link between learning and earning would be sustained for future 
generations. However, this link is less straightforward for both younger 
Millennials and Zoomers graduating into a congested graduate labour mar- 
ket in conditions of post-crash (and now COVID-related) austerity. 

While returns to HE have been diminishing over time (Boero, Cook, 
Nathwani, Naylor & Smith, 2019), graduates still earn more than those 
without HE qualifications and this graduate premium becomes particularly 
acute as their careers become established in their late 20s and early 30s 
(Belfield et al., 2018). Boero et al. (2019) compared data from different 
birth cohorts and established that Generation X graduates earned on average 
19 per cent more than their non-graduate counterparts by age 26, whereas 
graduate Millennials at age 25 earned just 11 per cent more than non-grad- 
uates from the same cohort. 

As the sector has expanded with greater numbers of students from work- 
ing-class and minority ethnic backgrounds, the idea of the graduate pre- 
mium has been further questioned. Graduate earnings vary enormously by 
gender, ethnicity and social class (Britton, Dearden, Shephard & Vignoles, 
2016; Ingram & Allen, 2018). Goldthorpe (2016) reveals the link between 
origins and destination has largely remained the same over successive decades 
despite a weakening of the link between class of origin and educational 
attainment. He argues that ‘any equalisation in educational attainment that 
may have been obtained in relation to class origins is being offset by a decline 
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in the “class returns” that education brings’ (p. 102). This has implications 
for considering the differential prospects for Millennial graduates who, as a 
cohort, are experiencing diminished returns on their investment in HE while 
also accruing higher debts than previous generations. This bears out in par- 
ticularly acute ways for working-class and minority ethnic students. These 
students are not only exiting with higher debts than their White, middle-class 
counterparts, but their investment in HE is less likely to bear the same fruit 
in terms of employment status and salary than that enjoyed by graduates of 
their parents' generation who came from similar origins to themselves. 


Imagining the millennial, imagining the student 


Having identified how the Millennial generational category has coincided 
with significant changes to HE and the graduate labour market in the UK, 
we now discuss two discursive tropes emerging from our media analysis: (1) 
Passive Consumers, Entitled Leaners and (2) Fragile Snowflakes, PC Warriors. 
We demonstrate how these tropes are shaping the ways the contemporary 
student is imagined within the UK revealing that while the different narra- 
tives and articulations of young students do not always sit neatly together, 
even where there are contradictory interpretations the outcome is often the 
same. Specifically, these tropes work to shore up particular imaginings of 
students as departing from an idealised (and imagined) notion of the intel- 
lectual, engaged and resilient scholar of the past. Of course, media represen- 
tations can be interpreted as humorous caricatures. Nonetheless, we contend 
that they are not purely benign exaggerations and that they work in conver- 
sation with policy to bring particular subjects into being (Ball, Maguire, 
Braun & Hoskins, 2011). We return to this in our conclusion. 


Passive consumers, entitled learners 


Barely a day goes by without an article in the UK news media about 
Millennials and, invariably, these include representations of lifestyles and val- 
ues that have become ubiquitous with notions of narcissism, excess and a 
sense of entitlement. The millennial label is loaded with mostly negative 
associations, including a poor work ethic, and millennials have been hailed 
the ‘ME, ME, ME’ generation’ (Stein, 2013). Millennials are commonly 
imagined as expecting rewards without investing the requisite effort and for 
indulging in expensive ‘avocado toasts’ and lattes rather than saving for a 
secure future (Levin, 2017). These ideas circulate widely in media and popu- 
lar culture, having resonance across advanced Western economies where HE 
participation has increased alongside the millennial generation coming of 
age. Indeed, the UK press often draw upon on research from the US in order 
to paint Millennials as ‘a generation of “deluded narcissists”’ whose ‘desire 
for material gain has been increasing steadily’ and whose ‘commitment to 
hard work has been decreasing’ (Blair, 2018, para. 3). Elsewhere the 
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connection to students and graduates is more explicit, and news outlets 
report that Millennials ‘are a nightmare to employ’ (Hoyle, 2017, para. 10) 
requiring more guidance than any other age group and presenting both a 
strong sense of entitlement and poor decision-making skills which impact 
upon educational spaces. 


Schools and universities are increasingly under pressure to follow some 
sort of student-led business model. Students not only believe that they’ re 
entitled to voice their point of view, but that theirs is the only valid view. 
This attitude has bled into the workplace. 

(Hoyle, 2017, para. 18) 


The interlacing of generational discourses with narratives of contemporary 
students and graduates reinforces the growing perception of (and disdain 
towards) students as passive consumers and entitled learners. Images of the 
student as consumer (SAC) are bolstered by political and policy discourse 
(Brooks, 2018; Sabri, 2012; Naidoo & Williams, 2015) where the SAC sub- 
jectivity is encouraged through notions of ‘value for money’ and a focus on 
labour market returns. This particular view of SAC, while encouraged within 
policy, does little to dismantle the dichotomy between students as active, 
engaged learners on the one hand, and as entitled consumers on the other. 
Indeed, it appears that if and when students are imagined as consumers, they 
necessarily cease to be learners (or students or scholars) in any meaningful 
way. One identity negates the other; it is impossible to be both. As Brooks 
(2018) notes, a focus on students as /earners is notably absent in policy. This 
is revealing of the ways students’ own intellectual investments and identities 
are valued against their financial contributions and roles as paying customers. 
Thus, when students emerge as consumers, they are imagined as simply 
going through the motions of university in order to move on to the next 
phase (Brooks, 2018) and this plays into perceptions of their passivity and 
entitlement. 

This is evidenced in the growing debate about grade inflation, which 
imagines students as undeserving of their degrees, or at least the particular 
classification thereof. In August 2019, the New Statesman ran a cover story 
titled The Great University Con: How the British Degree Lost its Value. It 
encapsulates the interconnection between the generational discourse about 
Millennials as entitled consumers and shores up fears about how this cohort 
have corrupted (and indeed have been corrupted by) HE and its (increas- 
ingly marketised) values. The image presented is of students demanding — 
and receiving — higher grades than previous generations. This is read as a 
‘dumbing-down’ of degree courses and a decline in intellectual standards. 
The impact of this ‘moral panic’ around degree outcomes and supposed 
‘grade inflation’ has evidently been felt by the representative body of UK 
universities, Universities UK, whose response appears to simultaneously 
reject and validate claims of ‘dumbing down’ as ‘truth’ by demanding 
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transparency from institutions in order to ward off external ‘perceptions’ 
rather than address poor practices internally. 

A review of academic research reveals that this image of students — as pas- 
sive and entitled in their new roles as consumers of education — is 
mostly accepted as truth and thus provides the basis upon which research 
questions are formulated. At one level, it has been argued that framing HE 
students as hard-working consumers is reflective of a broader culture of com- 
petitive individualism (Brooks, 2018). Going further however, Nixon, 
Scullion and Hearn (2018) maintain that ‘intensifying marketisation height- 
ens the potential for consumer satisfactions and frustrations in HE that are 
profoundly narcissistic in character’ (p. 928). Drawing on interviews with 
students at an English university, they claim that the SAC model results in 
students ‘[s]eeing the only valid purpose of a degree as the personal (largely 
economic) benefits’ (p. 935) it can bring. The image of the SAC is evidently 
understood as problematic, and the explicit mobilisation of ‘narcissism’ as a 
term to characterise student behaviours and values plays into the discourse of 
the ‘ME, ME, ME Generation’ outlined earlier. Narcissism is defined as ‘self- 
enjoyment, image-obsession, new forms of media reinforcing self-centered- 
ness and entitlement characteristic of consumer societies’ leading to ‘a deep 
sense of emptiness and inferiority which vacillates with a grandiose self- 
image’ (Nixon, Scullion & Hearn, 2018 p. 930-31). It is clear, then, that the 
new condition or disposition among students is considered to be harmful to 
those who embody it. It does not seem to vary by gender, ethnicity or social 
class but represents a more universal characteristic of a cohort growing up 
with social media and rapid consumerism. 

A more critical reading of the passive, entitled consumer trope locates this 
as a response to students’ inability to see or plan for a future which then leads 
to particular (economic) orientations to the ‘here and now’. For example, 
Harrison et al. (2015) reflect on the binary representations of young stu- 
dents as, on the one hand, leading hedonistic, alcohol-fuelled lifestyles while 
spending little time studying, and on the other hand as impoverished and 
struggling. As with broader debates about Millennials, Harrison et al. reveal 
how these dichotomous images merely distort the debate to the extent that 
‘the diverse lived experiences of actual students are in danger of getting lost’ 
(Harrison et al., 2015, p. 100). Indeed, within debates about generational 
thinking, there is already a backlash that illuminates how images of Millennials 
are figured largely as white, able bodied, urban and privileged (Allen, 2019; 
Clark, 2019). In UK HE research, there have been attempts to show that 
while some may have a ‘devil may care’ attitude towards debt and spiralling 
costs of study, BAME students, women and those from disadvantaged back- 
grounds are more likely to simply resign themselves to the structural imposi- 
tion of indebtedness and adopt ‘a “hit and hope” approach to financial 
planning and decision-making’ (Clark, Hordésy & Vickers, 2019, p. 718). 
Rather than passivity or entitlement then, this research imagines students as 
participating in HE as a ‘perfunctory process’ (Esson & Ertl, 2016) as they 
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insure themselves against an uncertain future, rather than actively investing 
in it (N. Harrison, 2019). 

While there is considerable academic research which complicates and chal- 
lenges the image of students as overly-entitled and passive in their consump- 
tion of education (Tomlinson, 2017; Abrahams & Brooks 2019; Komljenovic, 
Ashwin, McArthur & Rosewell, 2018), the questions that the HE commu- 
nity are asking nevertheless proceed from — or are at least haunted by — toxic 
images and discourses of students as disengaged, utilitarian and outcomes 
oriented. Although some studies work hard to challenge negative construc- 
tions of the SAC model, such orientations apparently run counter to proper, 
engaged learner identities (Bunce, Baird & Jones, 2017; Nixon, Scullion & 
Hearn, 2018). Thus, even where there is nuance, and where research has 
complicated the notion of students as passive consumers and entitled learn- 
ers (Tomlinson, 2017), the false dichotomy of the consumer vs learner is 
necessarily bolstered. Thus, active learner engagement is read as an antidote 
to, or antonym for, consumer orientations. It is unclear to us how, in an era 
of unprecedented student fees and graduate debt, a consumerist approach 
can be avoided among the contemporary cohort. As with the discourse 
around Millennials, it is perhaps more useful to understand how and in what 
ways consumer-oriented and mediated living are reshaping aspects of social, 
educational, political and working lives, rather than operating within what 
we see as an unhelpful and false binary between consuming and learning. 


Fragile Snowflake, PC Warriors 


The other side of the millennial discourse is their apparent fragility and 
hyper-sensitivity. In a piece for the New Republic, Allen (2019, para. 9) 
asserts, 


Perhaps no generation has been so gleefully maligned in the press, which 
has produced a zillion think pieces casting Millennials as entitled, lazy, 
mayonnaise-hating, over-educated pampered whiners who, in their 
blinkered narcissism, are selling out the human race. That caricature 
has slowly given way to a more nuanced picture of a generation pro- 
foundly shaped by the events of its time—9/11, the Iraq War, the Great 
Recession, climate change—and baleful socioeconomic trends: growing 
income inequality, staggering levels of student debt, stagnant wages. 


Evidently, studenthood is a key aspect of the ways Millennial experiences are 
characterised, and, under the shadow of the Millennial discourse, contempo- 
rary students are defined as much by their vulnerability as their rampant 
narcissism. They are imagined as taking offence (too) easily and as lacking 
the resilience of earlier generations, as being without humour and demanding 
apparently absurd levels of political correctness (PC) (Fox, 2016). This 
construction of students as fragile is most clearly embodied in the term 
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‘snowflake’ that has become synonymous with young people and university 
students in particular (Finn, 2017). This term has become so ubiquitous that 
it entered the Oxford English Dictionary in 2018. In one newspaper article, 
‘Snowflake’ is defined for the reader, and moves synonymously between con- 
ceptions of snowflakes as a generation, and examples of ‘snowflakey’ behav- 
iour coming mainly from HE students. The piece claims that ‘Generation 
Snowflake is a put-down used to describe the current generation of sensitive 
millennials and defines snowflakes as those ‘aged in their late teens and 
twenties’ who ‘embraced their snowflake ways while they were at university’ 
(G. Harrison, 2019, para. 23, our emphasis). The slippage here from the 
Millennial cohort to teenagers (Zoomers) is revealing of the ways in which 
supposed Millennial dispositions and values are transposed onto images of 
the contemporary young student. This view of students as overly-sensitive 
and too easily ‘triggered’ has emerged with particular veracity in recent 
debates around ‘free-speech’, ‘no platforming’ and ‘safe spaces’ within uni- 
versities. In these imaginings, the contemporary student is constructed as 
intolerant of alternative views and hostile to free speech: 


Today, many of these unis [sic] are hostile to free speech and deter- 
mined to shield students from any ideas they don't like. Students 
unions demand ‘safe spaces’ - areas where people cannot disagree 
with or challenge your ideas. Meanwhile, other ways Generation 
Snowflake is leaving its mark on the world is by introducing ‘trigger 
warnings’ and ‘no platforming speakers whose opinions they may not 
agree with. 

(G. Harrison, 2019, para. 25) 


Constructions of students as overly sensitive and a threat to free speech are 
promulgated by national newspapers and authorised in the UK by academics 
such as Professor Frank Furedi (2017) and other prominent figures within 
HE including university vice chancellors (Crouch, 2017). These ideas also 
have roots in US academic research, mainly from the field of psychology 
(e.g. Twenge & Foster, 2010), which has suggested that Millennials lack 
resilience and ‘grit’, and face problems in education due to overly protective 
parenting and a wider culture of infantilisation. The ‘therapeutic turn’ as it is 
labelled by UK academics (Ecclestone & Hayes, 2019) has apparently led to 
a ‘sense of emotional fragility’ among undergraduates (Furedi, 2017). In 
instances of students campaigning for no-platforming of controversial speak- 
ers, or the removal of statues that represent historical figures with links to the 
slave trade for example, we see how the HE student is imagined as a politi- 
cised subject but in ways that are deemed problematic. Instead of being 
recognised as legitimate political actors with strong considered views on 
important historical and contemporary social issues, they figure as censorious 
and intolerant, whereby their own fragility shuts down debate and threatens 
democracy. Thus, whereas one might interpret such practices of engaged 
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critique of the university as counterbalancing notions of passivity or entitle- 
ment, the discourse around Millennials as PC Warriors undermines students’ 
agency, reducing their calls for different knowledge communities to a type of 
silliness and hyper sensitivity (Fox, 2016). 

Free speech on campus is a fiercely contested issue and continues to garner 
much energy and attention. However, the notion that it is under threat has 
been strongly refuted by large swathes of the student population and some 
sector representatives, and by the government’s own inquiries. Indeed, the 
British parliament’s joint committee on human rights found limited evidence 
of censorship occurring on campuses, nor evidence that students are unwill- 
ing to hear or engage in perspectives that are different to their own. The 
report concluded that ‘the narrative that “censorious students” have created 
a “free speech crisis” in universities has been exaggerated’ (2018, p. 20). 
This view is further compounded by a recent study conducted by the Policy 
Institute at King’s College London, which found that over 80 per cent of 
students believe that freedom of expression is ‘more important than ever’ 
and that universities actually offer a more productive space for this compared 
to other contexts in the UK (Grant, Hewlett, Nir & Duffy, 2019). As 
O’ Keefe (2016) asserts, freedom of expression and of protest, and also free- 
dom from hate, means that ‘students and academic and non-academic staff 
should collectively decide who to welcome on campus’ (p. 89). From this 
perspective, students are imagined as active participants and active consum- 
ers, having a hand in shaping campus cultures and transforming the curricu- 
lum through practices such as no-platforming and the safe spaces movement. 
Notwithstanding, Hill (2020) illuminates how for critics of safe spaces and 
no-platforming, ‘debate’ is regarded as the only legitimate mode of engage- 
ment with ideas in the university, and how the suggestion that debate is 
being curtailed or closed down is automatically attributed to students’ own 
sense of entitlement and deficient scholarly identities. Thus, rather than 
understanding how contemporary students prefer to engage with and chal- 
lenge difficult ideas, ‘Generation Snowflake’ (Fox, 2016) is invoked to dem- 
onstrate that students no longer regard universities as space of knowledge 
but instead, as spaces of comfort (Fox, 2016). 

The battle for representation is hard fought and at the same time as popu- 
list and academic critiques of the contemporary HE student grab headlines 
in the UK, more nuanced research about student activism continues apace, 
albeit quietly. By way of example, research by the 1752 Group, a UK-based 
research and lobby organisation working to end sexual misconduct in HE, 
reveals that it is institutions rather than students who prefer to close down 
debate and create a culture of silence around staff sexual misconduct in uni- 
versities, mainly through the use of Non-Disclosure Agreements (NDAs) 
and other forms of institutionalised suppression and silencing. As Page, Bull 
and Chapman (2019) outline, it is student unions and self-organised femi- 
nist groups that have worked to make gender-based and sexual violence in 
HE visible, via campaigns, discussions and talks. There is, indeed, a 
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contradiction between how students are imagined as vulnerable, censorious 
subjects, closed off to new knowledge and ‘real learning’ and the growth of 
campus activism in various spheres from campaigns against sexual miscon- 
duct, the movement to decolonise the curriculum and protests against rising 
fees and costs of university living. Reflecting on this tension, Danvers (2019) 
argues that at the same time as critics of contemporary HE and its students 
decry the creeping anti-intellectual and anti-democratic cultures which sup- 
posedly undermine critical thinking ‘the academy is simultaneously and 
inseparably alive with more recognisably “deconstructive” criticality’ (p. 3). 
Citing high-profile student-led movements in the UK, Danvers illuminates 
the contradiction between everyday critical thinking and political activism, 
and the kinds of critical learning and knowledge exchange that has come to 
characterise the values of universities and the value of university graduates. 
She concludes that critical thinking within HE curricula has been narrowly 
drawn to refocus criticality as an inward-looking disposition that, in turn, 
leads to the kinds of ‘performative self? that others, like Nixon et al. (2018), 
understand as narcissistic subjectivities. Critical thinking has become ‘an 
instrumentalised pedagogic performance indicator’ and ‘something to get 
“right” within a practice of impermeable boundaries, rather than a practice 
of questioning or re-writing boundaries’ (p. 10). Indeed, when students par- 
ticipate in a more engaged political activism, when they campaign for an 
alternative vision for HE which has a moral duty to align its interests with 
those of its members, they are imagined as ‘immature, needing authoritative 
guidance and enforced limitations on their political engagement’ (Danvers 
& Gagnon, 2014, p. 11). The construction of students as snowflakes and PC 
warriors is not accidental, however. Indeed, it serves the function of delegiti- 
mising their political voices through a reductionist discourse that services 
those in power by deflecting from the need for policy changes that are an 
inevitable conclusion to the issues that students are raising. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have outlined how the Millennial generation has grown up 
with the massification and marketisation of HE in the UK, to the extent that 
representations of the contemporary student are formed in the image of the 
young millennial; an entitled and passive figure, vulnerable and censorious, 
privileged yet highly precarious. In many ways, the imagined Millennial stu- 
dent emerges in contrast (and conflict) with their imagined Baby Boomer 
counterparts; a cohort that experienced HE in the UK at a significantly dif- 
ferent social and economic moment. Participation was much lower, of 
course, but the ‘graduate premium’ was much more dependable. While the 
generational label of the Millennial taps into the important material differ- 
ences facing contemporary students in the UK, it also sends a contradictory 
message about who students are, how they engage with HE and wider soci- 
ety and what they might expect from their studies and associated 
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‘investments’ in learning. This, we argue, has serious implications for the 
ways contemporary students enter public consciousness and how a diversity 
of experiences can be known and understood, particularly in terms of social 
class and ethnicity. 

This chapter demonstrates how the dual and overlapping figures of the 
Millennial and the student lend themselves to derision and critique. Analysis 
lapses into individualistic discussions of values, dispositions and generational 
quirks rather than addressing structural transformations that have drastically 
altered the material realities for current students and graduates in the UK. 
We conclude, then, by highlighting how such an approach and attendant 
images of contemporary HE students in the UK further compound debates 
which position newer cohorts against an idealised and immortalised notion 
of the student of the past. As others have reflected, this imagined student is, 
more often than not, male, white, straight, cis-gendered, able-bodied and 
unencumbered in his learning and engagement (Hill, 2020; Leathwood, 
2013). When constructing the contemporary student, writers like Fox 
(2016) betray their lack of curiosity into how and under what kinds of cir- 
cumstances the contemporary student body has changed. She writes that, 


the very excitement of undergraduate life was that it represented a com- 
pletely different experience from school, precisely a break from home 
comforts. About standing on your own two feet [and represented a time 
to] get away from small-town preoccupations, the limits of spoon-fed 
lessons, in loco parentis teachers and being looked after. 

(p. 179) 


There is no consideration of the fact that many students, such as those who 
have left the care system (Bland, 2018), those with disabilities or caring com- 
mitments (Dent 2020; Loveday, 2015) and those who already hail from 
challenging and diverse urban contexts might have already had to stand on 
their own two feet. Neither is there an acceptance that, far from an experi- 
ment in self-discovery, HE now carries life-long financial burdens to the 
extent that it has a responsibility to offer much more than a temporary play- 
ground or debating society. It is no coincidence that the contemporary cri- 
tiques of HE students come at a time when the student body exhibits more 
diversity than it has in the past and, as Leathwood (2013) argues, the auton- 
omous intellectual scholar, as a student or academic, has long been a subject 
position that only men could take up. Imagining students as entitled con- 
sumers or censorious PC Warriors devalues the emerging practices and pri- 
orities of newcomers to the sector and in doing so, allows the ideology of 
what ‘real’ students ought to be and do to pass without critique. 

To conclude, we see these tropes as integral to the failure to acknowledge 
the rapid and caustic changes that have taken place in HE since the late 
1990s and which shape the material conditions of students and graduates in 
the UK. Imagining the student as the Millennial, and Millennials as the 
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archetypal student, does little to dismantle the dichotomous ‘consumer vs 
learner’ discourse or versions of the consumer that embody active and 
engaged participation, rather than passivity, entitlement and fragility. In 
maintaining these tropes, contemporary images of the student as Millennials 
shores up an idealised student body from an imaginary past, in which all 
Baby Boomers were benefitted from free education and were white, middle 
class, able-bodied, cis-gendered and male. Generational labels mask intra- 
generational diversity and intergenerational reproduction along class and 
ethnic lines. It is incumbent on HE scholars to recognise that consumerist 
dispositions to HE are logically engendered through the material structure 
of the system, and are not in opposition to active learner dispositions. 
Younger students are navigating this terrain with few points of reference; 
there is much to learn from their modes of engagement and activism. 
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Chapter 13 


Exploring spaces in-between 


Reimagining the Chinese student 
in a transnational higher education 
context in China 


Paola R.S. Eiras and Henk Huijser 


Introduction 


Higher education (HE) is rapidly changing, and perhaps nowhere faster than 
in China. In addition to outbound Chinese student mobility, there has been 
an increase in various forms of transnational education (TNE) within the 
Chinese HE environment over the last 10-15 years (Montgomery, 2016). 
The contrast between ‘traditional’ Chinese universities and these transna- 
tional universities can be quite pronounced, which in turn creates a learning 
context that may have an impact on how students construct their identities 
as HE students and as Chinese youth in a changing political and social land- 
scape. This is especially the case in English as Medium of Instruction (EMI) 
institutions where students attend an English-speaking university in a 
Chinese context. This creates a liminal space (Turner, 1967) in which poten- 
tially conflicting identities, such as consumers (Brooks, 2018) versus learn- 
ers, and future workers versus entrepreneurs and innovators, need to be 
negotiated by (in)dependent adults-in-the-making. 

In this chapter, we focus on one group of Chinese undergraduate students 
in a transnational university in China, to explore how they see themselves as 
HE students in this context. A specific university, Xi’an Jiaotong- Liverpool 
University (XJTLU), is used as a case study, and it functions as a specific 
example of the hybrid spaces of TNE. This chapter is informed by empirical 
evidence from 31 semi-structured interviews, using an arts-based interview 
method, with Chinese undergraduate students from XJTLU. This study is 
grounded in Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA) (Fairclough, 2003, 1995), 
using a critical realist philosophical framework (Bhaskar, 2008). Discursive 
constructions of students’ identities are analysed and theorised in relation to 
the articulation between material realities, the students’ personal and cultural 
values and their embodied self and agency. In the process, we identify a range 
of potential conflicting forces, for example those related to culture, educa- 
tional backgrounds and nationality, which are part of students’ identity 
constructions. 

The research findings show that their negotiated identities are permeated 
by intersecting and conflicting discourses, practices and positions, while 
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trying to balance a simultaneous sense of being the same as, and different 
from, others. Overall, we contend that Chinese HE students’ discursive 
identities, in a TNE environment in China, are constructed in spaces in- 
between, characterised by a sense of continuity and fluid change across time, 
as well as being maintained and practised over time, thus feeding their inter- 
subjective sense of who they are. In this chapter, we explore how students at 
XJTLU negotiate their identities, as HE students and as Chinese people, in 
the liminal space of transnational higher education in China. 

We first discuss the literature with a focus on liminality (in-between spaces) 
as part of identity constructions and culture negotiation. An overview of the 
study’s methodology is then provided, followed by an explanation of the 
case study context, and a CDA of the interview data. This analysis centres on 
processes of identity constructions in the hybrid spaces of transnational HE 
in China. 


Liminality and identity in the hybrid spaces 
of transnational HE in China 


The context of the study that is discussed in this chapter is a transnational 
higher education institution in China, and the focus is on identity construc- 
tions within its hybrid spaces. Identity in these spaces can be seen as fluid and 
in constant flux, which creates a need for students at the institution to nego- 
tiate their identities among potentially conflicting elements of culture, lan- 
guage and nationality, which are never quite stable but instead always need 
to be worked on and renegotiated. 

Stuart Hall (1996) has argued that identities are ‘positions’ and that they 
‘...are never unified and [...] increasingly fragmented and fractured [...] 
multiply constructed across different, often intersecting and antagonistic dis- 
courses, practices and positions’ (p. 4). For the purpose of this chapter, the 
term identity is used as a reflexive self-conception or self-image that partici- 
pants derive from their family, gender, cultural, ethnic and individual sociali- 
sation processes at both personal and social levels (Stryker & Serpe, 1994; 
Stryker, 1980; Tajfel & Turner, 1986; Mead, 1934). As such, it is built on 
personal experience, which in turn draws on a history and a culture, and has 
linguistic and geographic components (Castells, 2006); it is not fixed but is 
rather framed by a specific context at a particular point in time, in our case 
the time when the interviews with participants took place. 

Furthermore, individuals may find themselves to be transitionally liminal 
when they are ‘in-between’ who they perceive they used to be (a former 
identity) and who they might become (a desired identity), which was fre- 
quently found to be the case for the participants in this study. Liminality was 
first introduced by Van Gennep (1960) in his book Rites of Passage, to refer 
to the main phases to rites of passage, and conceptually developed by Victor 
Turner (1967) to describe a subjective state of being on the threshold of or 
betwixt-and-between two different existential positions. It particularly 
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presents a challenge for the enactment of identity. Van Gennep (1960) iden- 
tified three stages, which are significant for our purposes here: separation 
(from normal routines and practices); transition/liminal stage (when the 
subjects of ritual fall into a limbo between past and present modes of daily 
existence) and (re-)incorporation (in society, with a new status /identity) 
(cited in Wu et al., 2020). This may be applied to the experience of Chinese 
students studying at a transnational higher education institution in China, 
where they move from separation (from their Chinese cultural background 
and the Chinese education system) to a transitional/liminal stage (where 
they are confronted by the different realities of a UK-based education sys- 
tem, delivered in English), and finally (re-)incorporation into Chinese soci- 
ety, albeit with a changed identity. 

The transitions between these different stages are never completely final 
and are instead characterised by continuous identity negotiations. As noted 
above, Turner built on Van Gennep’s concept and defined liminality as ‘a 
state or process which is betwixt-and-between the normal, day-to-day cul- 
tural and social states and processes’ (1979, p. 465). The Chinese students 
in this study may be seen as occupying a perpetual state of ‘betwixt- 
and-between’, or a liminal state, which informs their identity constructions 
at different stages of their educational journey. 

However, this identity construction is not context-free. As Zotzman and 
O’Regan (2016, p. 140) argue, ‘identity is to a large extent a discursive phe- 
nomenon, as representations of self and others are co-constructed through 
language and other semiotic resources.’ They go on to note that identity 
constructions and negotiations involve ‘acts of embodiment as individuals 
perform and display their identities (e.g. through fashion, cosmetics or their 
latest car or avatar)’ (p. 140), and indeed through their language and ges- 
tures during the interviews in this study. Moreover, Lemke (2008) questions 
whether existing power relations are reinscribed and/or challenged in the 
process of identity constructions and notes that ‘discourses of identity often 
tend to reinscribe more fundamental cultural assumptions which in turn pro- 
mote a longer-term status quo’ (p. 22). Thus, ‘as identity constructions are 
imbued with power relations and ideology’ (Zotzman & O’Regan, 2016, 
p. 140), CDA was considered an appropriate theoretical framework in this 
study to analyse identity constructions in the liminal spaces of a transnational 
higher education institution. 

Thus, Chinese students’ identity constructions in a TNE environment 
were explored based on their discursive identity constructions during inter- 
views, which focused on how they positioned themselves in discursive inter- 
actions both actively and passively, and how they made their choices based 
on their personal beliefs and values (Bamberg et al., 2012). Differentiation 
between themselves and other(s), constructed around a sense of uniqueness 
and a common sense of belonging to groups (e.g. their peers) and/or cul- 
ture, was an additional part of the analysis of their discursive identities. The 
tendency to keep a level of identity constancy (and development), while 
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sometimes resisting change across time, is explored through the concept of 
liminality (Turner, 1967). From a critical realist position (Bhaskar, 2008), 
symbolic and material realities surrounding the participants’ experiences of 
the transnational university were taken into consideration, as enabling or 
constraining their discursive identity constructions. 

Previous studies on identity development in higher education institutions 
(e.g. Kaufman & Feldman, 2004; Torres, 2003) have suggested that univer- 
sities play an important role in creating the context for the development of 
identities, which include personal traits (e.g. intelligence, race, gender) and 
identity roles (e.g. HE student, their majors, club member). Thus, a univer- 
sity can be viewed as ‘an arena of social interaction in which the individual 
comes in contact with a multitude of actors in a variety of settings, and 
through such social interactions and other social influences identities are, in 
part, constituted’ (Kaufman & Feldman, 2004, p. 464). Cross-border HE 
universities, in the form of transnational partnerships, constitute hybrid 
spaces where students inhabit in-between (or liminal) spaces, for example 
when transitioning from secondary school to HE, and from a Chinese edu- 
cational system to a westernised one. This context and interactions with oth- 
ers within it — including other people, societal norms and/or expectations 
that evolve from culture — influence how one constructs one’s identity 
(Jones, 1997; Weber, 1998; Torres, 2003). Thus, after the initial separation 
stage, individuals find themselves in a state of in-between-ness and ambigu- 
ity, or the liminal stage (Van Gennep, 1960), which is explored in this study. 


Methodology 


This chapter is informed by in-depth face-to-face semi-structured individual 
interviews with a purposive sample (Bryman, 2016) of 31 (9 males and 22 
females) students at Xi’an Jiaotong-Liverpool University in China. Interviews 
were conducted in English because the focus of this study was to understand 
how these Chinese students constructed their cultural identity in a TNE set- 
ting, which uses English as a medium of instruction. Given that students can 
choose to partake their final two years of study in the UK, Year Two Semester 
Two Chinese students from all undergraduate courses fitted the recruitment 
criteria for this study. Participants were recruited through institutional mail- 
ing lists, and access to the research setting was facilitated by the good rapport 
established with XJTLU during the first author’s 2-year professional experi- 
ence at this institution (prior to this study) as an English for Academic 
Purposes (EAP) tutor. 

After full ethical approval by both the University of Surrey and XJTLU, 
fieldwork was conducted for a period of eight weeks in China in 2018. This 
qualitative research study was designed to explore identity constructions of 
Chinese students in a transnational university in China, considering how 
both material and socially constructed factors (e.g. the Chinese education 
system, the transnational university, personal and cultural values) could affect 
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the participants’ life experiences and self-perceptions. It used an arts-based 
interview method, for which participants were given A3 white sheets and a 
pack of colour pencils. Each interview (60-90 minutes) was audio-recorded 
and transcribed verbatim, as data related to cultural identity were gathered 
and subsequently analysed using CDA (Fairclough, 2003; 1995). 

Although it was not assumed that participants ‘needed’ different methods 
to be able to talk about the topic of identity, some aspects of human experi- 
ence can be challenging for participants to verbalise; in this sense, incorpo- 
rating visual methods (Boden et al., 2018; Mannay, 2016; Gauntlett, 2007; 
Gauntlett & Holzwarth, 2006), particularly drawing, was consonant with 
the adopted analytical lens in helping participants express their subjective 
experiences around constructions of their identity, and thus open up the pos- 
sibilities for CDA to be applied. According to Gauntlett (2007), understand- 
ing of identity is better derived from creative media explorations, which gains 
even more validity in a Chinese cultural context. Trust is a crucial element of 
interpersonal relationships in a Chinese context (Li & Chua, 2016) and takes 
a while to be established. This is important in the context of this study 
because it relates directly to how interviewees draw on a range of discourses 
(or not, if they do not feel comfortable). Providing them with the time to 
settle into the situation and to ‘draw their identity’ first likely led to much 
richer data than may otherwise have been achieved. 

The visuals produced by the participants were not seen as data in them- 
selves, but rather used as prompts for discussion, that is, students took their 
time to draw and started talking about themselves based on their interpreta- 
tion of their creation. This seemed to facilitate the flow of the interviews 
through probing without direct abstract questions about identity. As 
Gauntlett (2007) notes in his study of identity using Lego Play, a combina- 
tion of three elements when using visual tools — (a) the process and taking 
time to make an artefact; (b) the artefact itself and (c) the individual’s own 
interpretation of the artefact — can provide participants with the opportunity 
to consider what is ‘particularly important to them before they are asked to 
generate speech’ (p. 183). This approach proved to be helpful as a self-reflec- 
tion tool, and because it provided participants with time to reflect in prepara- 
tion for their responses. 

Data were then analysed using CDA. According to Waugh et al. (2016), 
drawing on Wodak (2009), ‘most kinds of CDA seek to demystify discourses 
by deciphering ideologies and to ask questions about the way specific dis- 
course properties are deployed in the reproduction of social dominance’ (p. 
75). This is of particular interest in this study as such discourses become 
potentially unstable in the liminal zone of the transnational higher education 
institution. CDA is therefore used to analyse the data and to explore how 
identity constructions draw on discourse in the liminal spaces in which par- 
ticipants find themselves. 

This chapter focuses on transitional liminality of identities in a transna- 
tional university, specifically, as one theme found in the overall data set. This 
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theme emerged as student interviewees often appeared to be uncomfortably 
wedged between conflicting discourses of ‘compliance’ (with culturally 
hegemonic discourses around for example family and filial piety) and ‘rebel- 
lion’ (discourses of individualism). CDA provided a useful framework for 
analysis in this respect. Before explaining the case study in this chapter, it is 
important to outline the context of TNE in China, as this constitutes the 
liminal spaces in which the interview participants constructed their 
identities. 


Transnational higher education in China 


TNE in China emerged in the mid-1980s and has grown rapidly since China 
opened its market to the world after joining the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) at the turn of the last century (Harpaz, 2019). The norms, guide- 
lines and regulations of the WTO have influenced not only the way trade and 
business are managed in China, but also how higher education is run, espe- 
cially as HE is defined as a service by the WTO’s General Agreement on 
Trade (Mok & Xu, 2008; Huang, 2007; Siqueira, 2005). Since 1978, build- 
ing up close links between education and the market has been the most 
prominent direction taken, together with decentralisation of finance and 
management in the reform of education (Cai, 2011). 

In this context, TNE is seen as a means to rapidly boost the capacity of 
Chinese universities by accessing the world’s most advanced education sys- 
tems, thereby accelerating the process of building human capital and, ulti- 
mately, economic development (Li, 2016). Through collaborations and joint 
ventures, China can capitalise on the demand for foreign qualifications and/ 
or the shortages available at local universities and, in the long term, build its 
capacity to deliver its own programmes without foreign partners (Yang, 
2008). China’s aspiration to become a powerhouse in international educa- 
tion has placed attracting international students firmly on its agenda as part 
of growing its global influence, economic development and international 
engagement (Wen et al., 2018). 

However, as Oleksiyenko (2018) notes, expanding access to international 
programmes does not automatically provide students with the skills and cul- 
tural knowledge needed to take advantage of available opportunities and to 
adapt to new locales (Sawir, 2005; Ranta & Meckelborg, 2013; Wang & 
Chang, 2016, cited in Oleksiyenko, 2018), nor does the presence of foreign 
students and scholars on a campus guarantee spontaneous cross-cultural 
interactivity and enrichment (Jaworski, 1993; Burke & Wyat-Smith, 1996; 
Liu, 2001; Roberts & Tuleja, 2008, cited in Oleksiyenko, 2018). In the 
context of fast-paced expansion of TNE in China, the impact of such TNE 
experiences on the way individuals construct their identities is under- 
researched — this is the focus of the present chapter. 

Transnational HE in China takes the form of partnerships between Chinese 
and foreign universities, and it includes both joint institutes operated in 
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partnership between Chinese and foreign providers, and joint programmes 
delivered at Chinese universities in partnership with foreign providers (British 
Council, 2017; Huang, 2007, 2006). Joint programmes are by far the most 
common type of Sino-foreign cooperation delivering programmes at bache- 
lor’s levels and above (MOE, 2014). As of June 2018, there were 2,342 
Sino-foreign cooperative schools and projects, of which 1,090 were under- 
graduate or above (MOE, 2018). 

UK providers are the most common partners for undergraduate degree 
programmes, while US universities lead on postgraduate provision, and 
Australian ones on vocational education. The fact that China and the UK 
have worked to create a strong bond through international education and 
exchange programmes since the early 20th century (British Council, 2017) 
might be one of the reasons why the UK is predominantly engaged with 
undergraduate programmes in China when compared to other countries. 
Most of the educational programmes provided by Chinese and foreign part- 
ners are run by institutions concentrated in the eastern coastal areas, the 
most economically prosperous region in China (Montgomery, 2016). 

A current attempt to advocate a ‘global template’, in the form of curricu- 
lum internationalisation, has significant implications for students enrolled in 
joint programmes in China, who may perceive that the local perspective is 
overshadowed by a dominant global perspective on education (Yang, 2008). 
It is interesting in this context that our case study (XJTLU) has an institu- 
tional profile of shared control of the curriculum by both Xi’an Jiao Tong 
University and the University of Liverpool, which is different, for example, 
from the University of Nottingham-Ningbo (UNNC), where control of the 
curriculum is guaranteed by the University of Nottingham (Feng, 2013). 
These specific contexts might impact on students’ experiences of TNE in 
different ways. 


Xi’an Jiaotong-Liverpool University: The case study context 


Xian Jiaotong-Liverpool University is a TNE collaborative institution: a 
joint-venture between the University of Liverpool (UK) and Xi’an Jiaotong 
University (China), which uses English as a medium of instruction. Located 
in Suzhou, in Jiangsu province on the east coast of China, XJTLU was estab- 
lished in 2006 and is accredited by the University of Liverpool. 

The institution is classified as a Chinese tier 1 university, which means it is 
positioned in the top grouping of universities, when student enrolment 
through the National Entrance Exam, Gaokao, is taken into account. The 
university employs approximately 500 international academic staff from 50 
different countries, with extensive international experience in industry and 
academia (XJTLU, 2019). XJTLU offers a range of degree programmes 
including bachelor, masters and PhD degrees. It is a research-led institution 
and increasing internationalisation remains a cornerstone of the university’s 
mission with a gradual increase of international students. XJTLU students 
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have a choice to do their final two undergraduate years in the UK, and simi- 
larly the University of Liverpool encourages its students to spend time study- 
ing at X)TLU’s campus through their ‘Year in China’ programme (University 
of Liverpool, 2016). 

In line with most Chinese universities, the Chinese students at XJTLU are 
required to study and pass a number of compulsory modules in Chinese 
Culture, Communication Studies and Physical Education in order to be 
awarded their degree. Except for two modules, Mandarin Chinese and 
Spanish language courses, all modules of all programmes are delivered in 
English, which is regarded as the university’s lingua franca for academic 
exchange, lecturers, professional services and students across all areas and 
modules. Students arrive with a range of English proficiency levels and are 
required to take 2 years of EAP, in order to achieve specific academic lan- 
guage requirements. 

The complexities and specificities of transnational partnerships in China 
call for qualitative studies that can deepen knowledge of cross-border educa- 
tion locally, nationally and globally, and more specifically, of how it impacts 
on the way students negotiate their identities in these contexts, in our case 
XJTLU. Thus, this study explores individuals’ identity constructions at 
XJTLU, in the current context of Chinese economic growth and aspiration 
to become a global power in international education. 


Findings and discussion 
Identity negotiations in the hybrid space of XJTLU 


The interview data showed a strong theme of ‘in-betweenness’ of partici- 
pants in this study, or of being in Van Gennep’s (1960) transition/liminal 
stage. As part of their identity constructions and negotiation, they drew on 
strong and sometimes conflicting discourses of communal culture and indi- 
viduality, which were expressed in references to family and related obliga- 
tions (e.g. filial piety) on the one hand, and ‘rebellion’ against such obligations 
(expressed in the pursuit of individual choices) on the other. Thus, their 
transitional liminal position in a transnational environment was a recurrent 
theme across the participants’ responses, where they showed a de-centred 
attachment to more than one cultural identity. They felt, for example, that 
they had a Chinese self (e.g., in the figure of conformity) (Hwang, 1999) 
and an international student self, which would (or would not) overlap 
through embeddedness across a range of networks in the transnational con- 
text in which they found themselves. 

Some participants exercised a considerable level of agency in terms of the 
identity they projected (Goffman, 1959). In expressing their social identi- 
ties, they drew upon a range of discourses, as well as their own self-percep- 
tions. Their personal identities, as an internalised view of the self as part of 
which they sought to ‘keep a particular narrative’ (Giddens, 1991), for 
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Figure 13.1 Xiao na’s representation of her identity 


example when attempting to commit to cultural beliefs, were at times in 
conflict with a desired identity, which became more salient as they found 
themselves in spaces in-between. 

The following quotation from Xiao na! is an example of this, as she con- 
structs ‘versions of reality’ through her discourse of conformity to avoid 
confrontation and in an effort to be accepted by both her family and her 
peers. This quotation is based on her drawing (Figure 13.1). 


The grass seems to be the girl, who always listens to her parents and who 
is always under her parents protection and she knows her parents love 
her, and it’s like this blue glass bottle is not a bad thing, it’s a protection 
to this small grass, but the grass just doesn’t want to grow in a limited 
place, it wants to grow out of something... sometimes she has different 
ideas from others, and but she doesn’t want to tell them, she always 
agrees with others and, in fact, in her heart, I think she wants to show 
her opinion, in fact, she is always a good girl but sometimes she wants 
to break the rules...but maybe I am different now, I think she is much 
more independent and braver, and before coming to XJTLU, she was 
a bit shy, she is much more brave and she is becoming more and more 
independent. 

(Xiao na, Female, Applied English undergraduate student) 
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She draws here on conflicting discourses of filial piety (‘who always listens 
to her parents’) and independence and individuality (‘she is becoming more 
and more independent’). However, she sounded uncomfortable and con- 
flicted talking about her own identity, which is reflected in her use of the 
‘detached’ third person, when she mentioned she wished to ‘break the rules’ 
and saw herself as a bit ‘braver’ than she used to be. In this sense, there was 
an implied discourse of boundaries or resistance (i.e. a desire to cross such 
boundaries) here. 

Xiao na’s response showed a desire to put herself in a position of an active 
‘agentive self-constructor’? (Bamberg et al., 2012). To ‘break the rules’ 
required Xiao na’s higher agency in order to construct an identity of a person 
who comes across as strong, in control and self-determined, which she por- 
trayed verbally and through her drawing, the latter mirroring her complex 
linguistic account. 

Some participants resisted identity change processes through their TNE 
experiences and tried to maintain a perception of a consistent self, based on 
dominant discourses of what it means to be Chinese (Hsiao & Bailey, 2017). 
For example, when Xiao xu was invited to reflect on how she perceived her- 
self after 2 years in this particular transnational environment, she described 
how her peers seemed to have changed in the new environment, but she had 
not; although she sounded like she contradicted herself about her own 
changes, she did not believe /want her identity to be (re)shaped in fear of not 
being ‘recognised’ or accepted by others, and in particular the people she 
knew and associated with prior to starting at university. 


I would say I’m practically the same compared to others, who changed 
very quickly. They have changed their way of thinking because they 
have experienced a lot of different programmes [referring to their stud- 
ies] ... but I haven’t had that experience, I wish I did; I don’t think 
they changed because of their experience, I think they have the courage 
to change... I can take more responsibility by myself now, but what if 
everybody just hates me? What if my old friends can’t recognise me as I 
was before, I mean, if they think I have changed but I actually haven’t 
changed... 

(Xiao xu, Female, Applied Mathematics undergraduate student) 


Xiao xu initially attributed her peers’ identity (re)constructions around her 
to being exposed to ‘different programmes’ at the university and experi- 
ences, and then, interestingly, she said it was actually an individual choice, 
which required courage that she felt she did not have. Thus, she drew on 
discourses of individuality (with an emphasis on agency and personal respon- 
sibility), which are common, in the XJTLU context, among international 
teachers, staff and her peers. According to theories of student development 
(e.g. Evans et al., 2010; Chickering & Reisser, 1993), which involves a pro- 
cess of differentiation and integration, ‘students struggle to reconcile new 
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ideas, values and beliefs’ (p. 35) in the new environment, where there are 
tensions between social expectations around cultural behaviour and per- 
ceived personal identities. Applying Turner’s (1967) concept of liminality as 
in-between positions, the reconstructions of identities (in which the sense of 
self can be significantly disrupted), manifested as persistently ambiguous, is 
illustrated here through Xiao xu’s resistance to show transformations in the 
new environment, perceiving her reshaped identity as negative for herself 
and her peers, in turn creating a fear of not being recognised any longer. Yet 
at the same time, she notes that ‘they have the courage to change’, suggest- 
ing that she has not. 

Another example explicitly shows a student’s struggle and negotiation 
process to incorporate his cultural upbringing, as related to Confucian val- 
ues, which surfaced through elements such as conformity and obligation to 
reciprocal favours (Hwang, 1999), and the conflicting ways in which he con- 
structed his relationships and his desired identity. When invited to reflect on 
the person he thought he was, he drew a cactus (Figure 13.2) and responded: 


mmm... I’m basically likable, but I don’t get too close to people...my 
mum...she taught me that...you can love everything and you hate every- 
thing, but there is something outside in the world you have to do... 
you know...Chinese people pay attention a lot to tradition...For example 


Figure 13.2 Xiao wei’s representation of identity 
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I give you something...it’s appropriate for you to give me something 
back...and also when hanging out with friends?... I feel uncomfortable 
hanging out with ‘so called friends’... it’s how they act...I know some 
of them hate each other, but they mask themselves and pretend to like 
them...and I think it’s a Chinese thing...we are taught Confucius val- 
ues... mmm... ‘no individualism’.... but I think everyone should have 
their own ideas, their own opinion and not be affected by others and...at 
home, I pay attention to that...because my parents are very traditional... 

(Xiao wei, Male, Financial Mathematics undergraduate student) 


Xiao wei’s conflict in trying to accommodate his identity (e.g. likable... not 
getting too close to people) and social identity as a child, student and friend 
at the university was quite clear in his response, which appeared to impact on 
his interpersonal relationships. He drew explicitly on discourses of Confucian 
Chinese culture as a binary opposite to individualism (King, 2018). His rela- 
tive intolerance of Chinese cultural values of conformity and giving /saving 
face (‘...I know some of them hate each other, but they mask themselves and 
pretend to like them...and I think it’s a Chinese thing...’), for example, 
showed the spectrum of intersubjective values, implying ethical standards 
that differentiated him from others (‘Chinese people pay attention a lot to 
tradition and maybe... I think it’s a Chinese thing... it’s weird for me...I feel 
uncomfortable’), while conforming to cultural values when he is at home 
(‘at home...I’m very...mm...I pay attention to that...because my parents are 
very traditional... my family, they are all very traditional’). Some of this may 
have been about impression management, vis-a-vis both a non-Chinese 
researcher and his ex-teacher, a context which exemplified the liminal zone 
of the transnational university. XJTLU, as a TNE institution in China, 
enables intersubjective identifications with culturally different groups in a 
fluid and complex manner, but this does not occur without conflict. The 
cross-border education provision within China brings the local (as in China 
as a physical space) and the global (as in an international space) very close 
together. There was a stronger awareness of the participants’ ‘Chineseness’ 
when embedded in the liminal space of an international bubble in their home 
country, which created a need for self-reflection and developmental identity 
constructions. 

Identity-related cultural discourses, for example the clear struggle with 
conforming to his cultural values, to which he referred to as ‘... a Chinese 
thing...with which he disagrees’, shows how his identity was situated in- 
between fluid personal identity constructions, and a situationally negotiated 
one. Interestingly, he also identified with a young generation that seems to 
be attaching decreasing importance to Chinese cultural traditions: ‘...nowa- 
days many teenagers don’t actually believe that... [referring to Confucian 
values]’. Yet, at the same time, he needed to negotiate his personal values 
when he was at home with his family with strong traditional values. His iden- 
tification with a generation that does not appear to value traditional Chinese 
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culture is part of a process of constant self-recognition (Hall, 1996) that 
could have been enabled by not only a local transnational context, but also a 
type of ‘everyday transnationalism’ (Gu & Schweisfurth, 2015). The latter is 
aided by ubiquitous modern technology, through which various intersubjec- 
tivities, networks and environments can be created and transformed, which 
was explicitly noted by another participant (Xiao yong): 


Xiao yong: I’m easy going...and I’m inclusive for most things, and I 
respect people for what they want to be...[...]...’m bisexual and I like 
this in western music, Lady Gaga for example contributed so much to 
the LGBT community...and maybe what shapes me is tolerance for dif- 
ferent groups. 

Interviewer: [...] And do you feel comfortable being open about 
your sexual orientation in China? 

Xiao yong: My parents don’t know about it, maybe younger genera- 
tions started respecting it, not older generations, but it’s the same in 
America [...] and I love China now...for Chinese government they do 
not show anything against it, they accept this, but they are not against it 
[...]. Pm proud to be Chinese, and it’s because we have a long history, 
our own cultural values [...] our old traditional values...but at the same 
time it has evolved. 

(Xiao yong, Male, Information and Computing Science undergraduate 

student) 


Xiao yong’s identity transformation was manifested through and from vari- 
ous sources and networks, enabled by globalised communication networks. 
Similar to other participants in this study, his identity construction was 
multidimensional, and included shared personal, enacted (i.e. an individu- 
al’s performed or expressed identity) and relational layers (Hetcht et al., 
2003; Jung et al., 2007). Xiao yong was very open and appeared anxious to 
say as much as he could, while still sounding appreciative of his own 
culture. 

Without having lived abroad, but in the context of increasing intercon- 
nectivity, Xiao yong’s reflexivity showed wider cultural knowledge and cos- 
mopolitan values, as demonstrated in his openness towards his sexual 
orientation (which was not openly shared with his family) and an inclusive 
attitude towards diverse values in his individual experience, which all shaped 
his identity construction process. He also identified with a younger genera- 
tion that ‘started respecting it, not older generations...’, and was aware of a 
broader LGBTQ+ community discourse worldwide (‘...but it’s the same in 
America’), which made him feel that China was no different in this aspect, 
reinforcing his pride to be Chinese, but positioning his Chineseness as being 
part ofa global community. Yet, there seemed to be an identity threat (Segal, 
2010) to being LGBTQ+ in China, exemplified by hiding his sexual orienta- 
tion from his family, and the apparent prominence of non-Chinese role 
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models that play a part in Xiao yong’s identity construction in this respect. 
Furthermore, the researcher (and first author) being non-Chinese further 
facilitated his eagerness to talk about his sexuality and other personal values, 
which may otherwise have remained concealed, and thus allowed him to 
explore the boundaries of his own identity construction. The latter may also 
be based on a sense of trust and confidence, developed over time, that it was 
okay to share such personal values in the liminal space that is the transna- 
tional university. As noted, the arts-based element of the interview process 
further contributed to the building of trust in this respect. 

Although Xiao yong was speaking from within a transnational university 
context, his self-perceived identity was not explicitly linked to his university 
experience (as per his response), but was partly drawn from global sources 
and facilitated by technological interconnectivity. 

In this sense, and for most participants in this study, not only the transna- 
tional university, but a broader context of embeddedness in a range of net- 
works within and outside of China, enabled by technology, contributed to 
and even exacerbated the liminality of the spaces in which they constructed 
their situated cultural identities, even if participants showed differing levels 
of awareness of this process. However, the transnational university definitely 
legitimised and stimulated this global interconnectivity. This further points 
to the fact that HE institutions (transnational or not) should not be per- 
ceived as completely bounded environments, as students continue to be 
influenced by a range of significant others outside the university (family and 
friends, for instance) and virtual networks (e.g. social media and other 
Internet-related resources), but such institutions do provide a liminal space 
which forces students to engage with competing discourses in constructing 
(and re-constructing) their identities. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have reported on a study that explored the process of 
identity constructions in the liminal space of a transnational university in 
China. We have used XJTLU as a case study because it can be seen as a 
microcosm of the competing forces that impact on identity constructions. It 
is thus a liminal space in which students negotiate different value systems and 
in doing so continually construct (and reconstruct) their identities. In other 
words, in the liminal spaces of the transnational university in China, Chinese 
students are reimagining themselves and exploring the boundaries of how 
they can construct their own changing identities. What this study shows is 
that this is a relational process that is never finalised but instead is in constant 
flux, impacted upon for example by language, peers (both local and interna- 
tional), teachers, global media and family, among other factors. Within the 
liminal space of the transnational university, Chinese students are engaged in 
a process of identity construction that involves reimaging their value system 
and their cultural position as it relates to potentially conflicting cultural 
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discourses. This process is different for each individual, even if it has similari- 
ties based on particular experiences, such as the diverse influences students 
are exposed to through engagement with teachers from a variety of different 
countries and cultures. This ongoing process of identity construction is likely 
to have a profound impact on the ways in which these students see them- 
selves and their place in the world into the future, and by extension on the 
way China as a nation will reimagine itself in its engagement with the rest of 
the world. 


Notes 


l Participants’ names are not their real names in this chapter. 

2 Xiao wei was referring to the Chinese cultural value known as guanxi: although 
relationships and personal connection-building are not unique to China, guanxi 
assumes a level of reciprocal favour. Originated from Confucianism, it is a system 
that emphasises mutual obligation and trust (Tsang and Kwan, 1999). 
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Chapter 14 


Between international student 
and immigrant 


A critical perspective on Angolan and 
Cape Verdean students in Portugal 


Elisa Alves and Russell King 


Introduction 


International student migration/mobility (ISM) has been studied from 
diverse perspectives. Key topics for attention have included students’ motiva- 
tions to study abroad, their experiences and integration in the host society, 
the efforts of universities and other higher education institutes (HEIs) to 
attract them, and government policies on ISM (Riaño & Piguet, 2016). 
However, the actual meaning of the term ‘international student’ remains 
somewhat elusive. According to King, Findlay and Ahrens (2010), it has 
been studied through two main lenses: a statistical-geographical one, focused 
on defining, quantifying and mapping the flows across international borders; 
and a more sociological perspective, focusing on students’ motivations, per- 
ceptions, experiences and identities, often linking and contrasting the societ- 
ies of origin and destination. 

From the perspective of host countries in Europe, North America and 
Australia, the sociological literature points to a certain way of life among 
international students: they are seen as young, mobile cosmopolitans 
(Bilecen, 2016; King & Raghuram, 2013), possessed of the economic, social 
and cultural capital to be considered an elite population (Brooks & Waters, 
2011; Murphy-Lejeune, 2002). In fact, many authors go further and sug- 
gest that international students are ‘an elite within an elite’, in the way they 
are positively selected within the pool of higher education students, and that 
their international exposure gives them further advantages which can be 
‘capitalised’, leading to increasing inequality within the overall population 
of students and graduates (Bilecen & Van Mol, 2017). Put another way, 
going abroad to study, especially at a ‘world-class’ institution, bestows social 
distinction and upward socio-economic mobility among international stu- 
dents and their families (Findlay, King, Smith, Geddes & Skeldon, 2012; 
Waters, 2012). 

While we accept this general theoretical argument about ISM and the 
social reproduction of elites, we are wary about considering international 
students as a homogeneous class. Our analysis in this chapter will nuance the 
meaning, experiences and embodiment of international students, based on 
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primary research on Angolan and Cape Verdean students in Portugal. These 
two groups of international students have long been the most numerous in 
Portugal, dating back to colonial times (Costa & Faria, 2012; França, Alves 
& Padilla, 2018). Angolan and Cape Verdean labour migrants have also been 
two of the largest immigrant communities in the country (Malheiros, 1998). 
This latter situation creates a social perception of the international students 
from these countries as underprivileged immigrants rather than an elite or a 
cosmopolitan category. 

The chapter unfolds as follows. Next, we discuss different meanings of the 
term ‘international student’. This is succeeded by a brief section on methods. 
The main body of the chapter presents research findings, based on semi- 
structured interviews with 49 research participants — final-year students and 
graduates — most of whom were interviewed twice. We find that many stu- 
dents feel themselves, and are made to feel by the racialised reaction of the 
host society, as somewhere ‘in between’ international students and 
immigrants. 


International students: Multiple understandings 


According to most definitions, an international student crosses an interna- 
tional border to study in another country; but this is not necessarily the same 
as being a ‘foreign student’. In its Education at a Glance, the OECD (2018, 
p. 225) clarifies the distinction: 


Foreign students are those who are not citizens of the country in which 
they are enrolled and where the data are collected. Although they are 
counted as internationally mobile, they may be long-term residents or 
even be born in the ‘host’ country. While pragmatic and operational, 
this classification may be inappropriate for capturing student mobility 
because of differing national policies regarding the naturalisation of 
immigrants. ... International students are those who left their country 
of origin and moved to another country for the purpose of study. The 
country of origin of a tertiary student is defined according to the ... 
‘country of prior education’ or ‘country of usual residence’. 


The above distinction is crucial, especially when making international compari- 
sons of statistics on ISM, but there are other complexities to bear in mind. The 
differentiation between ‘national’ and ‘international’ students can be sociologi- 
cally problematic (Jones, 2017). On the one hand, international students might 
know the language of the foreign country, might have studied there before and 
be familiar with its academic system. On the other hand, a ‘national’ student 
might not know the language well, perhaps because he or she is a naturalised 
migrant or refugee, or belongs to a minority ethnic and linguistic group. What 
is more, students of migrant heritage who are ‘visibly different’ might be per- 
ceived as ‘foreign’ students, whereas in fact they are resident nationals. 
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Further complexity arises when we consider motivations. For many 
migrants and mobile people, including students, the decision-making pro- 
cess involves multiple motives. The aim of studying abroad might, or might 
not, be the principal reason for the move; either way, it could be mixed with 
other purposes. Obtaining a student visa might be a pragmatic route to enter 
a country when the main reason is something else — to work, to get refugee 
status or to raise a family. This leads to an interesting semantic about whether 
students who are spending a study period abroad, and are perhaps simultane- 
ously engaged in other things, such as part-time work for an income, should 
be regarded as migrants or as mobile people. As indicated at the very begin- 
ning of this chapter, ‘ISM’ stands for both international student migration 
and international student mobility. In the broader literature on migration, 
and reflecting the so-called ‘mobilities turn’ in studies of Western societies 
(Cresswell, 2006; Urry, 2007), the main distinction between migration and 
mobility focuses on length of stay and degree of embedding in the host soci- 
ety. In one of the first detailed studies of students moving within Europe, 
Murphy-Lejeune (2002, p. 5) summed up this distinction as follows: 


Migration [is] a decisive final movement leading to a long-term social 
integration and assimilation, implying a slow but intense transformation 
of the individuals concerned. Mobility [implies] a shorter kind of inte- 
gration, where personal transformations may be more peripheral. 


Subsequently the migration—mobility dialectic was applied to two binary 
situations within ISM. Students who moved for entire degree programmes, 
commonly 3 years or more, were migrant students, whereas those who 
moved within a degree programme, for a semester or year abroad, were 
mobile students (King & Raghuram, 2013). The second mode of distinction 
is based more on geography: students moving within Europe are engaged in 
mobility, whereas those coming from outside Europe or Western countries 
are student migrants (King, Lulle, Morosanu & Williams, 2016). In this 
latter scenario, historical and colonial relations may also play a part, since the 
students are moving along the same channels as the larger volumes of eco- 
nomic migrants looking for work in the former colonial metropole. Examples 
are Indians in the UK, students from the Maghreb countries in France, from 
Latin America in Spain, or from Portugal’s former African colonies (includ- 
ing Angola and Cape Verde) in Portugal. According to Rozenweig’s (2006) 
‘migration model’ of international student movement, ‘student immigra- 
tion’ occurs when the protagonists come from countries with low returns to 
education and poor opportunities for remunerative employment for return- 
ing graduates, so that a period of study abroad is followed by applications for 
better-paid jobs in the host country. 

From the etic categories imposed by researchers, statisticians or host- 
country governments, we move to the emic perspective of the international 
students who, on the whole, do not see themselves as migrants. 
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Ask them if they are migrants, and they will reply no, they are inter- 
national students...Purposely or unwittingly, they distance themselves 
from migrants, who are constructed in their minds as people who move 
for work and who are more likely to be poor people or refugees. 

(King et al., 2016, p. 15) 


The quotation above refers to intra-European student movers, where the 
dominant construction among EU institutions, which applies also to tempo- 
rary labour migration, is to label this as ‘mobility’ (thereby stressing its tem- 
porariness) rather than as ‘migration’ (which implies a ‘threat’ of permanent 
settlement). However, even within Europe, this distinction is problematic, 
reflecting geopolitical discrimination. On the one hand, ‘Western’ European 
students are viewed as unproblematic mobile students who will probably move 
on and, even if they do elect to stay, are welcome to do so; on the other hand, 
migrant students from the ‘Eastern’, post-2004 accession countries are viewed 
with a marker of territorial stigmatisation (Wilken & Dahlberg, 2017). The 
experience of students from countries like Poland and Romania is reinforced 
by their need to work part-time to support their studies. Because of their 
stigmatised nationality, they are then viewed by employers as akin to less- 
educated labour migrants and offered only menial, poorly paid jobs. Outside 
Europe, the exploitation of international, especially non-white, students is 
also confirmed, for instance in Australia (Nyland et al., 2009; Tran, 2017). 
These studies have the effect of further distancing international students from 
the ideal of the cosmopolitan international individual who is viewed as a mix 
of some kind of cultural tourist and proto-expat (Bilecen, 2016). 

The cases we explore in this chapter concern two international student 
communities in Portugal, from Angola and from Cape Verde. Our data 
report only individuals who left Angola and Cape Verde and went to Portugal 
with the main purpose of completing a course, which means a focus on inter- 
national students (as opposed to foreign students) and on degree mobility. 
For an unbiased reading and discussion of the results, we adopt a neutral 
position regarding the use of the terms mobile students vs migrant students. 
As the outcomes of our study will show, Angolan and Cape Verdean students 
in Portugal do not always see themselves as ‘typical’ international students; 
nor does the host society view them in that way. Some of them feel more like 
immigrants, living in precarious conditions and struggling to survive. Both 
within the university and in the wider society, they are made to feel rather 
like ‘second-class’ international students. Detailed evidence for this will now 
be presented, following a brief outline of our research methods. 


Methods and participants 


The core research instrument for this research was the in-depth semi-structured 
interview carried out with 49 Angolan (26) and Cape Verdean (23) students 
and former students, most of whom were interviewed twice, making 85 
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interviews overall. The interviews were designed to ascertain participants’ 
educational and socio-economic background, their motivations and expectations 
regarding the choice of Portugal, their social and academic integration in the 
host society (the main theme of this chapter) and their mobility projects after 
graduation. Most were interviewed in the final year of their degree and then 
later as part of a follow-up strategy. This strategy aimed to evaluate whether 
students were able or not to accomplish their mobility projects, and why. The 
first-round interviews took place when students were enrolled in a Portuguese 
HE]; the re-interviews were one or more years later, when they were either 
further on in their studies or already graduated. Most were conducted during 
the period 2017-2019, except a few pilot interviews in 2013. Both face-to-face 
and online interviews were carried out, mostly in Lisbon but a few also in other 
university cities. The interviewees comprised a mix of student levels — bachelor, 
master and doctoral students, as well as (in the second-round interviews only) 
recent graduates. All were engaged in degree mobility; none were credit-mobile 
students. Equal numbers of men and women were in the sample. 

Participants were initially accessed from the authors’ personal networks 
and an online survey,! followed by the snowball technique. The objectives of 
the research were explained to all the participants and written consent forms 
were signed. Fictitious names were given to all participants to ensure their 
anonymity. The quotations selected in the next sections of the paper give 
‘typical’ indications of their experiences, thoughts and feelings, highlighting 
the way they position themselves in Portugal, including their reactions to the 
views of Portuguese society towards them. 

The main reasons behind interviewees’ move to Portugal were better edu- 
cation, access to specialised fields of study, acquisition of a scholarship, the 
shared Portuguese language and the presence of support networks in the host 
country. They were enrolled in both public and private HEIs in Portugal, 
with a predominant focus on social science programmes of study, plus small 
numbers enrolled in courses on engineering, health studies and architecture. 

Most of the participants saw themselves as belonging to the middle class 
in their home countries. Despite this, some differences between the two 
national groups were noted, which are in line with official statistics (DGEEC, 
2016) and other studies (Pedreira, 2015). The Angolans tend to come from 
more privileged and well-off family backgrounds. Parents are mainly civil 
servants, business owners and professionals, many of whom had themselves 
studied abroad. Without specific questioning or prompting, several described 
their lifestyle back in Angola as having ‘perks’ such as housemaids and their 
own cars. Moreover, they were more likely to be enrolled in private HEIs in 
Portugal and on postgraduate programmes. By contrast, the Cape Verdeans 
were more likely to be undergraduate students in public HEIs and to be the 
beneficiaries of grants and scholarships to study in Portugal. Most parents of 
Cape Verdean students have only basic education and work in construction, 
factories and other less-skilled jobs; those with higher education — mainly 
fathers — were civil servants. 
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Student, foreigner or immigrant? Hierarchies in the 
classroom and in employment 


From the interviews, it is possible to see that Angolan (A) and Cape Verdean 
(CV) students see themselves with reference to a range of identifications — as 
an international student, foreigner or immigrant — according to their indi- 
vidual perception and also depending on the situational context. The idea of 
being a foreigner was related to being in a different place to one’s home 
country and experiencing a feeling of ‘otherness’. Answering a question 
about what things he would like to change in the university, Afonso (CV), a 
graduate student, said HEIs should give city maps and things like that to 
students from abroad, because, in his words, ‘It’s a little bit like, not the 
same, but like being a tourist abroad’. Afonso’s hesitancy about identifying 
as a tourist is an interesting self-reflection and certainly does not accord with 
the perception of the ‘white’ Portuguese population of the ‘black’ Africans 
in their midst. For Afonso, the idea of being like a ‘foreign tourist’ related to 
how he felt in his daily encounters in and outside the university, where he 
saw himself as a ‘visitor’ who clearly did not ‘belong’ and was perhaps ‘pass- 
ing through’ — and far from the image of a wealthy foreign tourist or 
expatriate. 

The self-perception as a foreign tourist was not a widespread view. Much 
more common were hybrid articulations of ‘student’, ‘immigrant’ and 
‘African’, most of which translate into feelings of ‘difference’ and ‘distance’ 
between themselves and the majority host society, including the majority 
student population. 

One area where feelings of everyday difference and rejection were fre- 
quently experienced was the university classroom. Several participants 
reported ‘splits’ in student groupings along nationality lines. These divisions 
are not created by the interviewees, nor by their tutors and professors, but 
by the other students, who appear to see ‘immigrant’ students, especially 
Africans, as a threat to their academic success. 


Especially with us, Africans and immigrants, the problem of student 
working groups is that nobody wants to form a group with us. There is 
the stigma among the other students that Africans are dumb. So nobody 
includes you in their group. And if they do, they never accept your opin- 
ion, because the opinion of an African doesn’t count. 

(Ana, CV, Bachelor’s degree student) 


This quotation, and several others, suggest that differences among students 
are split along the lines of nationality and geographic origin, and by implica- 
tion ‘race’. This result is in line not only with studies on ‘East-West’ student 
and academic mobility in Europe (Amelina, 2013; Wilken & Dahlberg, 
2017) but also with research in other regions: for instance, in the United 
States, where Dominican students (Urban, Orbe, Tavares & Alvarez, 2010) 
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and Asian students (Quinton, 2020) face similar discrimination, or in South 
Korea and with ‘other’ Asian students (Byun & Jung, 2019; Suh, Flores & 
Wang, 2019). Ranked in terms of relative desirability as a friend or project 
collaborator, in Portugal it seems that the African is at the bottom. Note, 
too, how Ana uses the labels ‘Africans’ and ‘immigrants’ and not ‘interna- 
tional students’. 

Our participants were also alive to more subtle status divisions, including 
within the majority Portuguese students between those from the city and 
those who hail from rural and provincial districts of Portugal. This was 
picked up by Mario (A), a graduate student who has returned to Angola: 


Even today, Portuguese society has a very strict stratification. Not only 
for foreigners, but even for the Portuguese, for example those come 
from the countryside... Portugal is a country of families, of surnames, 
so if it is difficult for a Portuguese [from a rural area], how much worse 
is it for us, who come from another country. 


In Portuguese higher education, social and ethnic differentiation is expressed 
in a multi-level hierarchy. At the top level of ‘academic citizenship’ are the 
Portuguese students, with some social-class and cosmopolitan-orientation 
divisions between those from Lisbon and from well-known families, and 
those from peripheral regions of the country. At the next level come 
‘European’ foreign students and, finally, the Africans. The latter group are 
classified by their geographic origin and skin colour and are further defined 
by Portuguese colonial history as culturally inferior (Vala, Lopes & Lima, 
2008). This feature of colonial legacies is also felt by African international 
students in other postcolonial contexts (see, for instance, Daniels, 2014). As 
a result, the interviewees often felt that they had to work extra hard to ‘prove 
themselves’ — the same syndrome noted by Amelina (2013) for Ukrainian 
students and young researchers in Germany, who struggled to overcome 
their ascribed status as second-class academic citizens. 

Parallel to the academic sphere, access to employment followed the same 
logic of exclusion and categorisation. Participants found that the only jobs 
open to them were unskilled ones which did not respect their status as inter- 
national students but, rather, their assumed status as immigrants. 


Here, we don’t find good work opportunities in our area of study, 
because what we can get here is, like, work at McDonalds, or in super- 
markets, or in cleaning, and so we find things are very tough. 

(Isabel, A, Bachelor’s degree student) 


The harsh reality of finding work in Portugal to financially support their 
studies — which for many participants was a necessity — is all the more shock- 
ing for those who had already started a professional career in their home 
country, for instance as a teacher or an accountant. Hence the ‘social price’ 
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they had to pay for the privilege and prestige of studying in Portugal (which 
would ultimately ‘pay off? when they returned home) was to be deskilled and 
confined to typical ‘immigrant work’ sectors of the Portuguese labour mar- 
ket. As Luis (A), a graduate, said, reflecting back on his perceptions on arrival 
in Portugal and subsequent disillusionment: 


No one tells you about the nature of your work, how it will impact on 
your education. You think, ‘OK, Pll get a job to support my studies’. 
And [in Angola] I used to work as a teacher... so I was not thinking 
about immigrant work, on construction sites, or in shopping centres... 
that did not cross my mind. I was looking at myself as a more or less 
qualified person. I thought I was going to get a job that matched my 
skills and my student status. 


The finding is clear: the realities of life in Portugal, where the job market is 
hardly buoyant even for Portuguese qualified young people, pulls Angolan 
and Cape Verdean students away from thinking of themselves in terms of a 
‘superior’ conceptualisation of being an international student, and pulls 
them towards an ascribed, and sometimes also internalised, identity as African 
immigrants in Portugal. 


Mobile class positions 


The evidence presented above clearly indicates the ways in which Angolan 
and Cape Verdean students are made to feel like ‘immigrants’ during their 
time in Portugal. The denigration that they experience at the hands of 
Portuguese students is made worse by the structural discrimination they face 
in the employment market. Between these two domains — the student sphere 
and the paid-work sphere — there is a kind of toxic relationship. Most African 
students need to do part-time work to help them survive financially. Yet they 
can only get ‘immigrant’ work, not typical ‘student’ jobs. This not only 
downgrades their social status and morale but also negatively impacts their 
studies. The need to work, and their general lack of economic resources, 
prevents them from participating fully in ‘student life’, so they may have to 
miss some classes, project meetings or outings with their student colleagues. 
In these ways, African students feel detached from the academic environ- 
ment which should be the main anchor of their lives in Portugal. 

Their residential distribution also reinforces the students’ separation from 
the ‘mainstream’ of Portuguese student life. Most of the participants found 
themselves living in ‘immigrant areas’ of the city, where accommodation is 
cheapest, or staying with relatives who had previously migrated to Portugal 
(Arenas, 2015). Hence they inhabit a different urban social geography to 
Portuguese students, who live either with their parents in better-class neigh- 
bourhoods or, if from outside the city, in student halls of residence or shared 
student flats. 
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The loss of social and economic status and the imposed switch from ‘inter- 
national student’ to ‘foreigner’ and ‘immigrant’ are, arguably, all the more 
difficult to bear given that most of the participants, especially those from 
Angola, belong to the upper or middle class in their home countries. This 
class identification derived initially from their parental family background, 
and for others also from the fact that they had a professional work experience 
before moving to Portugal for further study. The following quotations, from 
two graduated students, are typical illustrations of this deeply-felt downward 
class mobility: 


When I was in Angola I lived with my parents. I was upper-middle 
class... It was like having your life really organised, no hassle, nothing 
to worry about... I had no worries about paying water, electricity, gas, 
shopping... Here, not anymore. Here I feel like I?m working just to 
pay bills. Here, I won’t say I’m low class, but certainly lower [than at 
home]. 

(Leonor, A) 


[In Cape Verde] I think I’m middle class. In Portugal [I feel] low class, 
because it’s different. I’m in a foreign country so, of course, I don’t have 
those privileges I had at home... Imagine, in Cape Verde, I have a large 
house, there is a person who cleans, a maid. Here there is no maid; it’s 
me who has to clean, cook, iron and wash. 

(Ricardo, CV) 


Our findings indicate that Angolans experience this downward social mobil- 
ity more acutely than Cape Verdeans, mainly because Angolan students come 
from a more wealthy family background, due largely to the country’s oil and 
mineral resources, whereas in the fragmented archipelagic Cape Verde the 
middle class is smaller and poverty is more widespread. 

As well as ‘objective’ markers of social-class depreciation, such as dispos- 
able income, employment and residential conditions, the Angolan and Cape 
Verdean participants also felt treated badly in their everyday contacts with 
the host population. Alice (A), a graduate, gave a revealing example of this 
discriminatory treatment in a public hospital: 


They give us a treatment that is not quite the same... I had such an expe- 
rience in the hospital... It was something like this... I had to ask if there 
was anything to pay. And OK, the lady could have simply said to me 
‘No, nothing to pay, it is exempt’. But she looked at me and said ‘This 
is not like Angola [implying a corrupt country]; here it is all for free’. 


Quite apart from this kind of treatment being an indication of the residual 
racism that still pervades Portuguese society (as in all European societies, to 
a greater or lesser extent), many participants tried to draw lessons from their 
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experiences. This was manifest in two main arguments. The first chides 
Portugal for not paying proper attention to what international students can 
offer to the country, with the result that, when they graduate, the foreign 
students simply return home or, quite often, move on to other countries 
where their qualifications are more appreciated. 


I think Portugal is missing the opportunity to benefit from the immigrant 
youth who are studying here... What I notice is that there seem to exist 
specific jobs for immigrants... And many of these young immigrants, 
after graduating here, do not return to their countries. They come to 
Portugal, Portugal provides higher education, gives them everything, 
but then they go to England, Spain, Germany, Luxembourg. 

(José, A, Master’s student) 


The second kind of statement that recurs in several interviews is the way that 
participants say that they ‘learn’, from their experience in Portugal, of how 
immigrants should be properly treated. 


Cape Verde... has been receiving many immigrants, mainly from Africa 
and the Chinese, in recent decades. I have always respected people as 
human beings, but I never paid much attention to the possible problems 
or needs [that those immigrants] might have. Now I pay special atten- 
tion, and have solidarity for any immigrant. Now I’m more sensitive to 
the problems of immigrants. 

(Eunice, CV, Master’s student) 


The final stage in the social mobility trajectory is what happens after grad- 
uation in Portugal. Geographically, three pathways are possible: return to the 
home country; staying on in the host country; or moving on to another 
country. We have analysed these alternative spatial trajectories in more detail 
in another publication (Alves, King & Malheiros, 2021); our focus in the 
present chapter is more on the class mobility implications. Most participants 
agreed that the pay-off for all the sacrifices — personal (separation from fam- 
ily), financial (struggling to survive through poorly-paid ‘immigrant’ jobs) 
and psychological (social-class demotion) — is the expectation of an improved 
socio-economic status back home. This status improvement is interpreted in 
two ways — reversing the downward social mobility endured in Portugal and 
enhancing one’s status (especially regarding income and career) over what it 
would have been had the individual remained in the home country and not 
studied abroad. Hence, in economic terms, the period spent studying abroad 
represents an investment in human capital which is then capitalised when the 
return takes place through the ability to use the Portuguese qualification to 
get a well-paid job (Rozenweig, 2006). 

In practice, this meant staying on in Portugal until the degree qualification 
is obtained, even if this resulted in living in worsening material and 
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psychological conditions; better to grit one’s teeth and endure, rather than 
returning home without the completed qualification. For some participants, 
this meant deferring the return so that additional human capital could be 
accumulated, either by progressing to a higher degree or by getting some 
professional experience in the Portuguese job market as a graduate from a 
Portuguese university. The next quotation illustrates this theme of how to 
maximise a ‘successful’ return. 


I never thought of staying [in Portugal]. But I stayed on to do the 
Master’s in order to increase my knowledge, to improve my CV... In 
Angola, there are already lots of graduates, and with only the first degree 
I would not be able to achieve anything... With the Master, I will be 
earning well and have a better life. 

(Paula, A) 


Interestingly, Paula rejected the idea of staying longer-term in Portugal 
because of the rather closed nature of the Portuguese graduate labour mar- 
ket and the scant chance she would have of parlaying her qualifications into 
a professional career there: 


With the education I have, I will not be valued as much here... in terms 
of salary and career, as I would in my home country. Here there aren’t 
many good opportunities... You can only get them through acquain- 
tances and connections... and here I don’t know anyone. The only work 
I could get would be in catering or cleaning. And I don’t see myself, 
with my higher education, a first degree and a Master’s, doing that kind 
of work! 


As well as the ability to capitalise on Portuguese degree qualifications, which 
are much more highly valued than degrees from Angolan or Cape Verdean 
HEIs, the general benefit of having had an ‘international experience’, espe- 
cially in the former colonial metropole, also brings a reputational benefit, as 
pointed out in the next short interview extract: 


There is a feeling in Cape Verde that those who study abroad, especially 
in Portugal, have a broader vision, and are better able to be successful in 
the competition for jobs. 

(Sónia, CV, Master’s student) 


Based on the experience and perceptions of our participants, their social- 
class journey comes full circle once they have graduated and are in the throes 
of moving back to their country of origin. For most, it looks like the long 
and hard pathway through the Portuguese higher education system will be 
compensated with their arrival back home, where they can best reap the 
rewards of a ‘prestigious’ foreign education, international exposure, and a 
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corresponding social and cultural enrichment. Their experience illustrates the 
shifting status of African student-migrants, contrasting their positionality in 
Portugal, where they are seen, and hence made to feel, like immigrants rather 
than international students, and then, following return to Angola and Cape 
Verde, where they are seen as professionally qualified cosmopolitans. For 
Angola, Augusto and King (2020) document how Angolan graduates with 
degrees from Portugal and elsewhere are valued much more highly than those 
with degrees from local universities. This relationship, between Angola and 
Cape Verde on the one hand, and Portugal on the other, is strongly underlain 
by the historical experience of Portuguese colonialism. The colonial legacy of 
Portugal reinforces the idea of Portugal as the metropolis, the centre of 
knowledge production and of the valued Portuguese language and culture, 
and also a step into Europe (França, et al., 2018), while Angola and Cape 
Verde remain the former colonies, with limited human and academic capital. 


Student, no matter what 


There is a sizeable minority of the participants who have been able to 
resist the ‘immigrant’ stereotype and instead stress their identity as inter- 
national students. This minority exists in both national groups, but in a 
different form in each. However, they are united in insisting that their 
primary purpose in moving to Portugal was always to study, and that 
everything else is secondary to that. The Angolans in this subgroup have 
a higher socio-economic profile, are often engaged in postgraduate study, 
following a first degree either in Portugal or in Angola, and are likely to 
have attended and/or be attending private HEIs. Given their wealthier 
family background, they have not needed to work to support their studies. 
They live in their own rented — or even owned — apartments, generally in 
‘good’ areas of the city, and are often sharing with other family members, 
like the case of João (A), a student who came initially for a Bachelor’s 
degree and was now doing a Master’s: 


We found accommodation in S. Sebastião, near Corte Inglés [an up- 
market shopping centre]. We rented there until we bought our own 
residence. Now we live in Alto dos Minhos, where it is not possible for 
a low-income person to afford to live. 


On the other hand, the Cape Verdeans who see themselves primarily as inter- 
national students are mostly undergraduates who came to Portugal on study 
grants and who live in university halls of residence.” They mix with other 
students, including other international students, and hence partake in a mul- 
ticultural academic environment. At least in the residential setting of univer- 
sity-owned accommodation and shared student flats, these students reported 
harmonious relations with their room-mates and friends: 
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Last year I lived with two Portuguese girls, and this year with a 

Portuguese and a Bulgarian... I never had a problem sharing a room. I 

was always lucky. The first year I was with a Portuguese, and then in the 

second semester with a Brazilian... we never had any problems, we were 
always getting on well. 

(Filipa, CV, initially a Bachelor’s degree student, 

now doing a Master’s) 


Hence, regarding oneself as an international student, rather than an immi- 
grant or a foreigner, results from different factors: socio-economic back- 
ground, degree of academic engagement (e.g. ‘full immersion’ as a student 
as opposed to part-time worker) and personal self-determinism. 


Conclusion 


Defining international students is a far-from-straightforward task and differ- 
ent approaches can subtly change the meaning and quantification of the phe- 
nomenon (King & Raghuram, 2013; Raghuram, 2013). Although ISM can 
be considered a form of migration and therefore subject to some of the com- 
mon rules governing migration theory, notably investment in human capital, 
many of the drivers of ISM are different from those shaping other forms of 
migration, such as labour migration (Findlay, Stam, King & Ruiz-Gelices, 
2005). In the case of internationally mobile Angolan and Cape Verdean stu- 
dents considered here, the nature of their mobility seems to be constantly 
under interrogation, both by themselves and by outside observers. Are they 
really international students, or are they also immigrants looking for work? 
To what extent is an international life, or permanent residence abroad, the 
primary aim of their move to Portugal? How do they differ from the large 
numbers of their fellow-nationals who have preceded them as immigrants in 
Portugal? 

Some of the answers to the above questions are clear; others less so. 
Undoubtedly, the way Angolan and Cape Verdean students see themselves in 
Portugal, and the way they are seen by mainstream Portuguese society, are 
fundamentally shaped by the students’ geographical and social origins in the 
ex-colonial African periphery of the former Portuguese empire. Both before 
and after the independence of the African colonies in the mid-1970s, large 
migratory flows were directed towards Portugal, with the result that stable 
immigrant populations from Angola and Cape Verde (as well as from 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau) were established in Lisbon and other 
major Portuguese cities. These communities’ workers entered the lower ech- 
elons of the Portuguese labour market, doing jobs in industry, construction, 
services and care-work (Malheiros, 1998). The African origin and black skin 
of these established immigrant-worker groups created an assumption that all 
black Africans, including students, would be poorly educated, low-status 
labour migrants. This helps to explain some of the difficulties faced by the 
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participants, both in the academic setting and when it came to seeking work 
alongside their studies. 

Answers to the other questions are more ambivalent. While a minority of 
the participants — mainly well-off Angolan postgraduates and Cape Verdean 
undergraduates on scholarships — were keen to maintain an ‘international 
student’ identity, most of the interviewees seemed to reluctantly accept their 
designation as ‘immigrants’, using this word to denote themselves in their 
narratives. We suggest two reasons for this. The first is that they have inter- 
nalised the Portuguese ‘colonialist’ view of them as part of a broader immi- 
grant population emanating from the former colonies. The second possibility 
is that they see their stay in Portugal as not solely about acquiring an aca- 
demic qualification and then immediately returning home with the degree 
certificate in their hands, but as part of a broader and longer-term project of 
accumulating a range of academic, professional and ‘life’ skills. While most of 
the participants did indeed express a commitment to going back to their 
home countries at some point in the future, many related how their plans 
had changed and become more open-ended since their arrival in Portugal. 
Some mentioned a revised aim of staying on and perhaps acquiring 
Portuguese nationality, which would then give them freedom of movement 
elsewhere in Europe (Alves et al., 2021). 

Where our study and its key results find common ground with other 
research on ISM is in studies of East-West student movements within Europe. 
Wilken and Dahlberg (2017) show that students from the ‘accession’ coun- 
tries in Denmark can only find the precarious jobs associated with Eastern 
European immigrants and cannot benefit from the kinds of professional 
work experience available to Danish students. In a somewhat different vein, 
Amelina (2013) has uncovered the professional academic exploitation of 
Ukrainian postgraduates and researchers in Germany; her informants seemed 
to be reluctantly willing to accept heavier workloads and even to take pride 
in this. 

In these two cases, clever students are solicited as desirable migrants 
because of their potential, once they have graduated and gained experience, 
to contribute to the development of the countries they move to. This does 
not seem to be the case with Angolan and Cape Verdean students in Portugal, 
where there are few explicit policies to encourage students to stay on to con- 
tribute to the Portuguese skilled labour market, which in any case is still 
recovering from the devastating effects of the post-2008 economic crisis. 
Hence, the question remains open as to whether Angolan and Cape Verdean 
students in Portugal are engaged in student mobility or student (im) 
migration. 

This chapter has highlighted some conflictual aspects regarding the con- 
cept of international students. It was our aim to show that, far from being a 
homogeneous category, the construction of international students is depen- 
dent on students’ geographic and social origins, on the culture of the host 
country and on the nature of the host country’s relationships with the 
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international students’ origin countries. Not to be overlooked, additionally, 
are students’ personalities, self-perceptions and ambitions. In the particular 
case of Portugal, Angola and Cape Verde, the colonial past is a cornerstone, 
still promoting an order based on race and skin colour. This means that there 
is further scope for studies of ISM to confront issues of racism and discrimi- 
nation within a postcolonial theoretical and geographical setting. 
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Notes 


1 This survey is not discussed here; further details on request from the first author. 

2 In Portugal, access to public university residences is usually based on household 
incomes and it is cheaper than other forms of student accommodation such as 
private room rental. 
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Chapter I5 


Conclusion 


Sarah O’Shea and Rachel Brooks 


Introduction 


This book has brought together a diversity of perspectives that seek to 
deconstruct the ways in which students, as individual actors and cohort 
types, have been defined and negotiated. The intent is not to ‘smooth out’ 
or untangle these representations but rather to reveal their complexity and 
how such constructions reveal deeper, often hidden, political and institu- 
tional agendas. By focusing on a seemingly accepted or taken for granted 
social role, in this case that of the university student, this book grapples with 
the myriad of possible understandings attached to this position and in so 
doing highlights the deeper political connotations that are inherent in stu- 
dent positionality. 

This is an important topic as without a deeper understanding of our uni- 
versity student populations, the enduring issues of participation and reten- 
tion can only be partially addressed. Globally, we know that these populations 
are increasing in number and also diversity; Marginson (2016) reports that, 
between 2007 and 2013, the worldwide number of tertiary students multi- 
plied over six times. This drive to access university is generally defined in 
terms of opportunity including better employment and financial futures 
(O’Shea & Delahunty, 2018; O’Shea, Stone, Delahunty & May, 2018; 
Marginson, 2016). However, in this move from an elite system to one char- 
acterised by mass participation, we have a fragmented understanding of how 
different student cohorts both imagine and experience this higher education 
space or how these populations are imagined and constructed. 

The complexity of the university setting has been somewhat underesti- 
mated with a general assumption that we ‘know’ who our university students 
are. However, what the chapters in this book attest to is an enduring ‘mis- 
recognition’ (McNay, 2008) of various student cohorts, a mis-recognition 
that invariably reflects dominant values and judgements, often positioning 
some student types as the ‘other’ to an assumed norm. Such a situation essen- 
tialises students and works ‘to subtly reproduce inequalities through shame 
and shaming’ (Burke, 2018, p. 15). Exposing the constructs and subtle prop- 
agation of this reproductive naming is ultimately key to understanding how 
we can ensure equal participation across higher education systems. 
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In recognising this as an international phenomenon, contributors to this 
publication discuss understandings of higher education students in various 
nations across the globe, including Australia, China, Denmark, England, 
Germany, Ireland, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Thailand and the UK. This 
international insight is complemented by cross-disciplinary focus and the 
integration of broad theoretical applications. Of particular interest was how 
these conceptualisations sometimes ‘jostle uncomfortably’ in relation to each 
other, with different stakeholders portraying students in somewhat contra- 
dictory or divergent terms. 

This publication deliberately draws attention to how the 21st century stu- 
dent is buffeted by a range of conflicting and powerful forces; in exploring 
these forces, the intent has been to better consider the ways in which under- 
standings of ‘the student’ are shared across and within nation-states. Scholars 
have contributed their unique analysis on how such understandings expand 
beyond the position of learner and include the role of consumers, political 
actors, future workers and dependent adults-in-the-making. Interestingly 
within this diversity lives commonality: this is not to say that each chapter is 
similar but rather that regardless of location or student types, correlations are 
apparent. This final chapter provides an overview of these commonalities as 
well as highlighting the theoretical and empirical innovations that have 
emerged from across these contributions. 


Conflicts in the ‘making’ of university students 


The combination of increased participation in higher education alongside the 
drive to improve the economic viability of countries and states has not only led 
to more students attending university but also a greater range and type of 
individual choosing this educational pathway. This growth in student diversity 
has arguably thrown into sharp relief conflicts within the sector, and the ways 
in which these contradictions are understood and played out by individual 
actors features strongly in a number of these chapters. For example, in Chapter 
6, Sykes interrogates the ways in which student populations are still unhelp- 
fully defined as either ‘traditional’ or ‘non-traditional’. The former implicitly 
referring to the idyll of the university student as school leaver, a ‘coming of 
age’ mythic that resonates with access to the requisite material and emotional 
wealth needed for success. The non-traditional student is then positioned as 
the ‘other’, a displaced figure that exists in the shadows of the mainstream. 

Divides like this one are simplistic and also an unnecessary obfuscation of 
the complexity of student populations. For Sykes, naming students in this 
limiting (and ‘senseless’) fashion only serves to ‘demonise’ cohorts, attribut- 
ing certain behaviours or attitudes to groups which have little foundation or 
relevance to actual reality. These constructions, according to Sykes, are not 
simply perpetuated by institutions but equally may be enacted by the stu- 
dents involved, even when, as Sykes explains, ‘their own experiences do not 
necessarily correspond with its main precepts.’ 
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Chapter 9 similarly considers understandings of the ‘traditional’ learner 
but in this case explores how this assumption can be disrupted by a partner- 
ship model of learning. This model is characterised by collaboration in learn- 
ing where the educative responsibility is shared across the teaching and 
learning realms. In this chapter, Eloise Symonds draws out the conflicts that 
exist between depicting students as ‘traditional learners’ but then expecting 
them to perform as partners in learning — the contradictory nature of both 
positions is unpacked in the context of two universities. Symonds argues that 
the case studies point to how the development of a collaborative and part- 
nership model of learning is unsettled by continued institutional alignment 
with more transmission-based models of learning. This transmission model 
forces the student into the role of passive recipient with the lecturer assumed 
to be the all-knower or expert. Such roles are historically placed and reflect a 
hierarchy of power that is not only contested but equally limits the nature of 
the university experience; as Symonds points out, such differences ultimately 
promote ‘discord’ for students who are forced to do additional work recon- 
ciling a matrix of ‘different approaches’ and ‘different outcomes’. 

The broad theme of ‘conflict’ features strongly in a number of the book 
chapters particularly in terms of the various identity positions or labels avail- 
able to contemporary students. In Chapter 12, Allen, Finn and Ingram 
unpack the term ‘millennial’ exploring how this nomenclature has ‘nar- 
rowed’ thinking about students and the recognition (or misrecognition) of 
this cohort. These authors consider how the millennial generation (born 
between 1981 and 1996) has ‘grown up’ with a higher education system 
characterised by fees, debt and also, austerity. The resulting marketisation 
has imbued a radically different understanding about university attendance 
demonstrated by media representations which variously construct these 
learners as either ‘passive consumers/entitled learners’ or as ‘fragile snow- 
flakes, PC Warriors’. Drawing on UK newspaper articles, Allen et al. detail 
how such constructions effectively ‘frame’ the ways in which students are 
understood, essentially silencing or obscuring the diversity that we know 
exists within contemporary student populations. 

Continuing the theme of hidden conflict, Lumb and Bunn interrogate the 
ways in which social imaginaries construct and constrain university learners. In 
this chapter (Chapter 8) epistemological notions of studenthood are related 
to a critique of employability in order to disrupt preconceived notions of how 
to ‘be’ a student. Lumb and Bunn foreground the contested nature of under- 
standings about ‘employability’ revealing how the construction of this term 
increasingly ‘patterns the purpose of study’. As this chapter and others attest, 
such constructions of students not only limit perspectives or definitions but 
also, have wider political and ideological connotations. For example, Lumb 
and Bunn point out how implicit understandings of ‘employability’ work to 
benefit industry rather than individual learners, this discourse of employability 
ultimately contributing to the sustenance of the ‘precarious’ labour underpin- 
ning the flourishing and growth of contemporary economies. 
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Perhaps unsurprisingly, the contested undertones of such constructions 
reveal wider contradictions spanning social and cultural spheres. This is 
clearly highlighted by Calver and Michael-Fox in Chapter 10, in which doc- 
umentary representations of UK students are critically analysed. Following a 
recent upsurge in ‘student life’? documentaries, the authors draw upon media 
theory to explore how these representations reflect broader ‘socio-cultural’ 
concerns about university learners. These representations are also framed 
around ‘risk’ with either the individual learner presented as being ‘at-risk’ 
and in need of protection or else as posing ‘a risk’ to themselves and others. 
What such depictions offer is more than just a series of stereotypes or ‘tropes’ 
but rather insights into broader social and cultural norms at play in British 
society. Echoing Sykes’ analysis of the traditional and non-traditional stu- 
dent, Calver and Michael-Fox’s chapter highlights an enduring duality with 
early documentaries depicting the traditional student as being ‘risky’ with 
behaviour such as binge drinking and promiscuity featuring but contrasting 
this with more recent documentaries showing students as being ‘at-risk’ 
from predatory colleges or financial debt. 

The chapters in this book reveal different facets of understanding about 
university students in terms of the imagery drawn upon, the language applied 
and the activities attributed to these populations. However, what each chap- 
ter also reveals is the ways in which such facets are constructed and embed- 
ded within dominant political and policy discourse; such constructions 
arguably say more about the society that perpetuates them than the individu- 
als they refer to. For Danvers and Hinton-Smith (Chapter 5), it is the lack of 
any embodied or emotional understanding of our student populations that 
ultimately limits perceptions. Drawing upon their work with young people 
involved in Widening Participation activities, Danvers and Hinton-Smith 
point to the disempowerment and disassociation caused by categorising indi- 
viduals in terms of ‘blunt’ postcode identifiers. Such categorisation has pow- 
erful implications for those being named and also ignores the complex 
political and social structures that people exist within. 

The next section further situates these complexities within a broader geo- 
graphical context revealing how students are positioned as actors in an 
increasingly international global education economy. 


Players in a global setting: Students within 
the international realm 


Chapters 13 and 14 both interrogate constructions of international students; 
Eiras and Huijser (Chapter 13) explore the identity-making of Chinese stu- 
dents within ‘transnational university’ settings which offer a hybrid educa- 
tion across nation states. Drawing on the concept of ‘liminal space’, the 
authors argue that these particular transnational systems offer individuals the 
possibility of negotiating various and sometimes conflicting identities as both 
university students and also, in their participants’ case, Chinese culture. The 
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students in this study were perceived as occupying an ‘in-between’ space 
negotiating both an existing or former identity and also considering a future 
or desired one. The chapter reveals the intricate negotiations required as 
Chinese students move from a traditional Confucius-style education envi- 
ronment into a HE system based upon a UK model, while simultaneously 
ensuring a future reincorporation into Chinese society. The Angolan and 
Cape Verdean students in Alves and King’s study (Chapter 14) who are 
enrolled in a Portuguese university context, experience a different type of 
conflict but are similarly located in an ‘in-between’ space. As these authors 
explain, the colonial history of this state leads to a tension between these 
students being categorised as ‘international student’ or as ‘immigrant’. In 
this way, the construction of these students is situated within a national 
agenda that appears to discriminate on the basis of both geography and social 
origin. 

This international scrutiny of students is also the focus of Chapter 4, where 
Verpairojkit and Burford turn their attention to Thai students and the ways 
in which this cohort is constructed according to four key imaginings: ‘future 
worker, preserver of culture, customer and the “new gen” student’. Drawing 
upon online materials, these authors indicate how the dominant imaginaries 
of Thai university participants reveal a level of antagonism and even fear; 
much like the UK students in Calver and Michael-Fox’s TV documentaries 
(Chapter 10), these students are ‘othered’ in this imagery, often sexualised 
and presented in antithesis to dominant socially acceptable roles. These 
online representations deviate sharply from the policy documents analysed, 
which highlight both enduring and traditional notions of student as ‘future 
worker’ or ‘consumer’. These traditional perspectives jostle uncomfortably 
with the more recent depictions of learners or the ‘new-gen’ students char- 
acterised in terms of being an entrepreneur or degree seeker. 

In Chapter 3, Sarah McDonald attends to the relational nature of student 
identity formation focusing on Australian female first-in-family students and 
their relationships with their mothers, exploring how familial relationships 
impact on the transition into university. McDonald shows how the ‘unre- 
alised aspirations’ of mothers can impact on their daughters, increasing the 
pressure to succeed. Equally, McDonald points out that these female actors 
(both mothers and daughters) are generally ‘playing the game of HE’ at a 
disadvantage due to classed or gendered behaviours. Similarly addressing the 
themes of family and also media representations of students, is Chapter 11, 
in which Lainio and Brooks highlight how students across five European 
nations are constructed as family members. Drawing upon content analysis 
of newspaper articles and interviews with policymakers, these authors high- 
light a clear typology of how students are constructed in relation to their 
family identifying ‘integrated’, ‘independent’ or ‘ambivalent’ positionality. 
Understanding this relationship is particularly key in a higher education con- 
text where financial responsibility for university study is increasingly the bur- 
den of the entire family rather than the individual learner. 
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Returning to the Australian context, O’Connor (Chapter 7) focuses on 
the online student and explores the tensions between ‘instructivist’ and ‘con- 
structivist’? understandings of this learner cohort, particularly the ways in 
which students are constructed as either ‘engaged and empowered’ learners, 
or as ‘vulnerable’ and in need of support. Finally, Patfield, Gore and Fray 
(Chapter 2) attend to the imaginings of prospective university students to 
explore how they construct their future university self. These authors argue 
that rather than prospective students ‘buying into’ the student as ‘consumer’ 
dominant imagery, the participants in their study, all of whom were still at 
school, articulated a number of alternative types that informed their percep- 
tion of future university selves. Such perspectives are somewhat silenced in 
the dominant imagery of the higher education student and serve as a timely 
reminder that key to understanding how university is perceived requires a 
need to return to the players themselves — the students. 


Delineating the field: What can this book offer? 


As the previous sections have indicated, this book is a rich resource and pro- 
vides both methodological and theoretical insights. This section draws 
together some of the key themes as well as an overview of additional contri- 
butions to the field. This is not an exhaustive list but rather a summative 
overview of some key ‘take-home’ messages. 


Tensions in depictions of studenthood 


A number of these chapters highlight the demise of the ‘ideal’ or taken-for- 
granted student type instead variously pointing out that this is constructed, 
unrealistic and contrary to the realities both experienced by individual 
learners and also presented within the media or political agendas. For 
example, the students in the TV documentaries featured in Calver and 
Michael-Fox’s chapter (Chapter 10) seem to conform to a ‘risky’ student 
imagery — those who drink excessively or avoid study. Equally, Finn et al. 
(Chapter 12) focus on the newspaper reporting of students born between 
1981 and 1996, revealing how the representations utilised serve to ‘shore 
up particular imaginings of students’ that are very removed from an ide- 
alised or imagined version of the student type that is a ‘resilient scholar of 
the past’. These chapters and others reveal how the positioning of ‘students 
as learners’ is absent from policy and instead the roles of ‘consumer’, ‘risk 
taker’ and ‘hedonist’ are often foregrounded. Such understandings do not 
account for the more relational or embodied nature of university atten- 
dance and instead emphasise an individualised relationship that can be 
negatively interpreted as both ‘passive’ and ‘entitled’. This is just one 
example of many in this book where there is a tension between versions of 
studenthood exemplified across the sector. 
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Diverse methodologies and foci 


The chapters in this book not only present diversity in terms of findings but 
equally the methodologies used and the data generated are rich in complex- 
ity and insights. This deliberate and careful methodological work is demon- 
strated across studies. For example, Danvers and Hinton-Smith (Chapter 5) 
describe evocatively how they adopted Kvale’s (1996) traveller motif as they 
journeyed alongside their young school student participants. Outlining their 
role in focus groups, these authors explained how they intentionally strived 
‘to gently guide’ the participants ultimately ‘wandering together with’ them 
to frame and support emerging insights about Widening Participation. These 
authors explore the difficulties of conducting research in this space and the 
need to avoid adopting the role of, what they term as, a ‘transient stranger’ 
in order to enable a much deeper exploration of the affective impact of tran- 
sitioning into university spaces and places. 

A number of the studies refer to a range of mediums and modalities in 
order to unpack the domain of studenthood. Drawing upon Fairclough’s 
Critical Discourse Approach, Chapters 9 and 13 both explore spoken dis- 
course in combination with images to develop a holistic understanding of 
how subject positionings were conceived and understood by participants. In 
Chapter 13, Eiras and Huijser further complement this approach with an 
arts-based interview method that encouraged participants to ‘sketch’ their 
experiences of identity construction during the interview, an important first 
step in establishing trust and also, opening up dialogues. 

Calver and Michael-Fox (Chapter 10) provide a detailed textual analysis of 
UK documentaries over 10 years to expose contradictory thinking about 
student behaviours and characteristics. Drawing upon analysis of both dia- 
logue and narration, the many contradictions and complexities of student 
representations are drawn out and interrogated. Interestingly, in these media, 
there is no reference to older, part-time or distance students, instead these 
documentaries focus exclusively on 18- to 21-year-olds, a narrow construc- 
tion of what the ‘student experience’ is, which precludes the diversity of 
students that actually attend higher education. Finn et al. (Chapter 12) also 
draw attention to the limiting nature of language and terminology, high- 
lighting how the term ‘snowflake’ defines students in largely deficit ways as 
needing ‘safe spaces’ and being anti-activist. Closer analysis of policy docu- 
ments, however, reveals how it was higher education institutions rather than 
students who demanded less debate, exposing how institutions can be cen- 
suring bodies that ‘delegitimise’ political voices and ‘deflect’ any need for 
change. 

Finally, McDonald’s chapter (Chapter 3) draws upon narrative case studies 
to reveal the complex situations of two first-in-family students. These case 
studies provide the reader with insight into the diverse lived experiences of two 
young women as they make the transition to university. This piece also offers 
a departure from common themes explored in relation to first-in-family 
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students and their family’s attitude to university attendance. Too often this 
work focuses on the conflicts that arise between family members. McDonald’s 
work instead sheds light onto how relationships, particularly those with par- 
ents, can positively reinforce and support movements into HE; a much-needed 
alternative perspective for the field. 


Diversity of conclusions drawn: Final thoughts 


We largely consider the role of university students as being a ‘taken-for- 
granted’ one, an accepted and somewhat unchallenged type. However, this 
book has revealed the highly contested and variable nature of this role and 
how the positioning of contemporary students exposes deeper political agen- 
das and understandings. The ‘risky’ nature of university attendance features 
strongly in these chapters and yet what is generally publicly articulated is the 
value of higher education enrolment, the seemingly endless opportunity this 
participation brings, with little recognition of the contradictions that can 
result at an individual learner level. Danvers and Hinton-Smith (Chapter 5) 
refer to this as a ‘hyper positive’ portrayal and argue that recognising the 
illegitimate nature of this presentation requires ongoing scrutiny and critical 
analysis of our university systems and their associated constructions. 

Lumb and Bunn (Chapter 8) draw upon an ‘Ames Room’ motif to encour- 
age the reader to step back from a particular viewpoint in order to deliber- 
ately seek out the ‘concealed dimensions’ within a scenario. These authors 
equally warn that unless alertness is retained by the ‘viewer’, it is easy to ‘step 
back’ into accepted perspectives and accept the ‘illusion’ once again. This 
scrutiny might be uncomfortable, particularly for those who work within this 
system but it is clearly vital for the ongoing development of higher educa- 
tion. Continually questioning the student identity and recognising its con- 
structed nature contributes to deeper understanding of the hidden tensions 
within the sector. Such understandings, presented in this book, will contrib- 
ute to wider debates across the disciplines of education, sociology, gender 
and social policy ultimately continuing the conversations about the ways in 
which our understanding about students is both highly contested and deeply 
constructed. 
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